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It takes a lot of Handling Equipment to move 


$10 BILLION WORTH OF BUILDING MATERIALS! 


Behind the store front and supermarket activity of every BSN dealer is an 
extensive building material handling and warehousing operation. 

BSN’s 21,045 dealer readers, and the more than 2,000 wholesalers who 
supply them, buy in carloads and sell in truckloads and armloads. They 
need a lot of motor trucks, fork lift trucks, front end loaders, conveyors 
and a wide range of other material handling equipment to move their 
88.2% share of the $10 billion worth of building products sold annually. 
Your ad in BSN reaches the biggest dealer buying power in the industry— 
buyers who are pre-sold on the benefits of efficient material handling 
methods. BSN’s just-released, 260 page reprint “Modern Handling & Ware- 
housing” is a monument to the magazine’s recognized industry leadership 
in promoting the use of material handling equipment by dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated with more than 500 on-the-job photos, this exhaustive docu- 
mentary on the lumber & building material dealer capital equipment market 
is available free to manufacturers. Write for your copy. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue *« Chicago 3 


Always the FIRST 
© Industrial Publications, Inc. dealer merchandising 
Also publishers of PRACTICAL BUILDER and other leading publication 
Building Industry Magazines 





The value of the exclusive T.R. Clientele can not 
he measured by mere numbers of circulation alone— 


It is in terms of purchasing power of the 


for, prefer 
anies who order, pay fl, F 
a use it, that T.R. outstanding 
“Buyership™ Circulation Excels: 


Recent Dun & Bradstreet surveys show the unequalled 
buying potential of Thomas Register clientele. One rea- 
son for T.R. preference by 11,648 Advertisers. 


A Thomas Register representative will be glad to show 
you these comprehensive reports at your convenience. 
WRITE 
FOR A COPY OF THE 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


DUN & BRADSTREET 
REPORTS 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is Jong on mill readership . . . and 
long on reader response. 

TEXTILE INDUsTRIES’ sensible plan of supplementing 
big paid circulation with Directed Distribution makes 
it possible for you to reach through T.I. your buyers in 
mills with 99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A... . 


99.7% of all looms. . . 97.5% of all knitting machines 


.. - 91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching, and finishing . . . 
100% of all synthetic fiber production. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you the largest mill reader- 
ship available. Its readership by mill presidents, super- 
intendents and top executives is unequalled. By every 
yardstick, T.I. is your basic advertising medium for 
reaching ail textiles. Place it first on your list. 


Ww T.l. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition. 
Schedule this important “13th Issue” now. 


Textile Industries ap 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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shop talk... 


# This month we feel like the guy 
who tried to squeeze a quart of milk 
into a pint bottle. Unfortunately, we 
just didn’t make it and now find 
ourselves staring at a pile of won- 
derful material which we _ just 
couldn’t fit into the available edi- 
torial space — even after we added 
a special form just for extra articles. 

Take the case of our special sec- 
tion on trade show exhibits. We 
have been carefully building this 
section for several months — select- 
ing material of top merit. We 
thought we had everything all set 
when in came an article we had 
requested many months ago, but 
had given up as “lost.” We quickly 
sent it off to our printers and 
crossed our fingers with the hope 
that we could find a way to run six 
articles in this section, instead of 
the five originally planned. 

Result: We managed to get all 
six articles into print ... but only 
by pulling out a couple of excellent 
articles on other subjects. 

Then there’s our case study on 
the marketing evolution at Worth- 
ington Corp. Originally we had 
planned to devote 10 pages to this 
special article, the fourth in IM’s 
series of major marketing studies. 
But the further we got into the sub- 
ject, the more we realized that this 
was not just “another _ story.” 
Worthington was faced by market- 
ing problems which are typical of 
those troubling lots of other indus- 
trial companies — both large and 
small. And Worthington developed 
a marketing plan to solve these 
problems which may well serve as 
a guidepost to others. 

Result: Still more excellent ma- 
terial held over for forthcoming is- 
sues. In some ways, of course, this 
is a very happy solution, for it 
means that the coming issues of IM 
will be jam-packed with top flight 
material. It also means that our 
editors will have more time to put 
special finishing touches on some 


of the major features which are 
coming up. 

Consider next month’s issue, for 
example. It will have such features 
as the following: 
© New look for industrial market- 
ing in Canada . . . a special report 
on the dramatic growth of industry 
in Canada, compiled from material 
supplied by the editors of leading 
Canadian business publications. 
© How to sell your advertising 
budget to management . . . covering 
many different methods used by in- 
dustrial advertising managers to get 
top management approval for their 
ad budgets. 
© What are advertising 
good for? .. . an agency man pro- 
vides some clear-cut answers to this 
question. 
© How to determine market poten- 
tials ... a “how to do it” piece by 
a leading research director. 

e The tape recorder — new tool for 
industrial salesmen . . . a round-up 
of the different ways in which tape 
recorders are helping solve indus- 
try’s sales problems. 

e A catalog does an important job 
in a hurry ... the case history of 
the production of an exceptional in- 
dustrial catalog. 

® Who should hire salesmen? .. . 
IM’s_ regular Top Management 
Forum feature, with leading execu- 
tives explaining whether or not this 
problem should be left to branch 
offices. 


agencies 


« While we have an overabun- 
dance of excellent articles right now, 
we don’t want anyone to get the 
idea that we have locked the door 
on other material. As always, we 
welcome contributions from all of 
our readers. 


Complete table of contents ...pages4&5 





FRANCHISE - 
PAID 
CIRCULATION 


Subscriptions to each publication 
using Franchise-Paid Circulation 
are paid for by local distributors. 
These lists, combined, make up, 


the national circulation of each 


magazine. 


Naturally, these distributors buy 
subscriptions for only the best, 
most active customers and pros- 


pects in their respective territories. 


These readers must be your best 
customers, too — because they are 
known buyers of, or prospects for, 


your type of equipment! 


Published by 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP 


812 HURON RD CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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How to get the best out of trade shows . . a special section 


® Trade show maturity .... 


Almost 


@ Going to a trade show? .. 
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trade show visitors 


How small company can compete at trade show ...... 


; man tells how 


1 small 


American Bamboo Corp. built a big 
romotional budget. By J. V. Mekler 


How to make your exhibit a success ........ 


new exhibit techniques 
atomic trade show exhibit. 


1. A. Beaudoin 


In exhibit planning . . start small and think big 


Eastman K 


jels and ends up with 
100 audiences each 
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Here’s the story on Worthington Corp.’s ‘marketing evolution” 
how this big industrial company reorganized into integrated operating 
divisions and how, in so doing, it effectively integrated advertising 
and sales promotion with the operating divisions, with other market- 
ing services and with the salesmen in the field. Another IM case 
study. 


How good are short headlines and copy? .............. 


Here are some answers to an ever-present advertising question . . 
answers given by a research man, based on solid research. Fourth 
of a series. By J. Wesley Rosberg 


How to launch new product in new field ............... 


An amateur at industrial selling breaks into the industrial heating 
field without changing its distribution system and at a minimum pro- 
motion cost. Here’s how Delta did it. 


How Sun Oil Co. spruced up its annual report ............ 


Active headlines and hard-working pictures make interesting reading 
out of what could be a dull document. 


House organ seeks engineers for customers ............ 


Line Material Co. tries to ease the engineer shortage for its customers 
with a special edition of its company publication. 


The case for lead-getting ads ............+-+20e000- 


Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 
use them? Here are the answers from an agency research director. 
By Lawrence A. Sternberg 


How camera cuts costs for cutaway views .............-. 


If you pay the usual $500-$1,000 for cutaway illustrations of your 
products, listen to this adman who can show you how to save money 
and get better illustrations. By Gordon W. Augustson 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business 

papers Advertiser changes 
Company communications Agency changes 
Copy Chasers y Media changes 
Editorially speaking Problems in industrial marketing 
IM reprints available Sales promotion ideas 
Industrial shows Top management forum 
Letters to the editor Trends 
Marketing aids l Washington report 
NIAA news Which ad attracted more readers 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Volume 41 © Number 8 


FRANCHISE - 
PAID 
CIRCULATION 


us 


Local distributors salesmen know 
of “buying personnel" changes 
quickly because they call “on the 


trade" every day. 


These distributors advise us of daily 
changes in their Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Lists because they pay 


each month for every subscription. 


This realistic method of directing 
circulation exclusively to active 
buyers and prospects brings better 


results from advertising! . 


Published by 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP 


812 HURON RD CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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General 
Foreman 





The lowdown 


Project 
Engineer 





the case of 


the overhead conveyor 


Manager 
Standards 
Department 


This is an actual “purchase experience” at 
the Century Electric Company in St. Louis. 





It was recognized by the General Foreman 
(1) that because of limited space in the Wind- 
ing Department, handling was complicated 
4 and inefficient. This led to assignment of a 
Project Engineer (2) to the job of improving 
Vice President methods. The proposal developed was sub- 

in Charge mitted to the Manager, Standards Department 
of Operations (3) and to other members of the Plant Layout 
Committee (4,5,6,7,8). It was decided that an 
overhead conveyor would not only solve the 





handling problem but would function as a 


“travelling stock room.” 


Thus eight plant men participated in the pur- 
chase of this conveyor. 


Works Manager 





Assistant 


Secretary ws General 
ein Superintendent 
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on how a plant buys 
IT’S NO ONE-MAN OPERATION! 


Equipment for a plant is bought to meet a need ... not because 

“it’s somebody’s job.” 

Nobody can predict who will be involved in the purchase of equipment because 
you can’t predict where the need will arise. 


If equipment is bought to solve a plant problem, it’s certain that it will 
be bought by plant men. 


And, because plant operating functions are highly interlocked, 
MANY important plant operating influences must be contacted in some way 
before a sale is made. 


FACTORY can help you contact this important Plant Operating Group — 
including the men your salesmen don’t call on, or don’t even know — 

better than any other businesspaper. Because more of these plant management 
executives pay to read FACTORY — over 63,000 — 

than any other monthly businesspaper. 





Cron —-—~---—---- 








Layout 
Engineer 
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In the field of 
electrically 
operated products... 


SELLING 
PROBLEM 





is the 
many diverse fi 


These typical components and materials: 


1. were specified for the Boesch Coil 
Winder 

2. have been extensively covered in depth 
treatment articles by ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 


ALUMINUM SHEET . . . ANODIZED ALUMINUM . . . AUTOTRANS- 
FORMERS . . . BALL BEARINGS . . . COUNTERS . . . ELECTRICAL 
CLUTCHES AND BRAKES . . . FASTENERS .. . FUSES . . . HEAVY- 
DUTY CORDS . . . HELICAL SPRINGS . . . MAGNETIC RELAYS 
MULTI-CONTACT PLUGS AND CONNECTORS . . . PUSH BUTTONS... 
RELAYS . . . RESILIENT ISOMADE PADS . . . SELENIUM RECTIFIERS 
STAINLESS STEEL . . . SERIES MOTORS . . . SOLENOIDS... 
LIMIT AND TOGGLE SWITCHES ... VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


Many of the components and materials speci- 
fied in the new Boesch high speed coil winder 
are the same or similar to those used in such 


varied products as machine tools, aircraft, 
automotive ignition systems, business ma- 
chines, home appliances and other coil wind- 
ing mechanisms. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING’S editor- 
ial depth coverage of these components and 
materials demonstrates how EM editors 
meet the needs of design engineers for prac- 
tical, problem-solving information. The com- 
mon interests of design engineers in the wide 
variety of industries making electrically oper- 
ated products are thus served by a single 
medium. A medium broad enough in scope 
yet sufficiently specialized to do full justice 


to the field. 





BEGINS WITH 
ENGINEERING 


You don’t need a motivation study to prove 
this simple truth: technical products are 
bought (sold) to solve technical problems. 

That goes for practically every material 
or component entering into the design speci- 
fications of electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 

The emphasis is on electrically operated 
for the reason that the more electrical /elec- 
tronic the product, the greater the engi- 
neering content, and the more problems there 
are to be solved at the design engineering 
level. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has long 
been recognized as the problem-solving pub- 
lication for designers of electrically operated 
products. 

Every article in EM is aimed straight at 


... the magazine of 


the technical interests of engineers engaged 
in product development. Every article digs 
deeply into problem areas that specifically 
concern the makers of electrically operated 
products . . . the integration of power and 
control, heating, insulation and communica- 
tions, the application of materials and com- 
ponents, electrical/electronic as well as 
mechanical. 

Advertising based on this problem-solving 
technique shares equal attention with the 
problem-solving editorial pages. Readers 
have told us that time and again! 

A complete analysis of total editorial con- 
tent is available to all advertisers and agen- 
cies. It is the raw material for advertising 
that sells. Send for your copy of “Editorial 
Evaluation Report” 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


design engineering 
for the field of 
electrically operated products 











The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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when the 





20,000 @ 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Ch i , + s 
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39,000 @ 


55,000 


CIVIL ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 





Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


Sell the 170,000 executive- 
engineers who specify 

the equipment and materials 
purchased by industry 


Only Engineering Society 
publications take your product 
story directly to 170,000 executive- 
the back door engineers in charge of design, 
production and operation in 
industry. Because they are educated 
for this responsibility, they hold key 
positions in making the decisions 
that control the type and kind of 
equipment, materials and services 
purchased by their company. 


Written by and authoritatively 
eeeeeveeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeee edited exclusively for engineers 

in specific fields, these publications are 

circulated to accredited engineers. 

When they are exposed here, your 

product facts enter your best 

markets by way of the front door 

... and are registered with the men 

you must influence before you 

make a sale. 


f ront door is open No other publication, or group 


of publications, can deliver this 
audience...at such low cost. That’s 
why your advertising dollars work 
hardest when you invest them in 
Engineering Society publications. 
Proof? Call any of the publications 
listed below. 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





11,000 @ 40,000 @ 


aH MECHANICAL 
We ae ee ENGINEERING ee 


Published by the Published by the Published by The Published by The 
American Institute of American Institute of American Society of American Society of 
Mining and Metal- Mining and Metal- Mechanical Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
lurgical Engineers lurgical Engineers 
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6 ways to measure 


editorial impact 
of a business paper 
on its readers 


Use these six ways to measure editorial impact of 
the business papers you use. Don’t be “short-changed” 
—for proven editorial impact is one of the surest 
signs of healthy, vigorous readership of a magazine 
throughout its pages. That’s why STEEL is being 
used by more and more advertisers as the leading 
business paper to reach the mushrooming metalworking 
market. (This is another in STEEL’s continuing 
series, “How to Measure Readership of Business 
Papers’. If reprints of this advertisement would 

help you, don’t hesitate to drop us a line. ) 


A Penton Publication 
PENTON BuILpING, CLEVELAND 13, Ouro 
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1 Are the editors recognized as authorities in the field ? 

Find out whether editors’ experience and ability qualify 
them to serve their industry. For instance, STEEL 
editors bring to the magazine a total of 479 years’ ex- 
perience serving metalworking exclusively. Every weck 
hundreds of executives ask their advice, request informa- 
tion for long-term planning and day-to-day operations. 


3 Find out if the magazine gets high reader reaction 

Response or “playback” from readers is a good indicator 
of editorial impact. STEEL points to a long record of 
motivating executives to request editorial material for 
meetings . . . technical society programs . . . long-term 
planning. Last year STEEL readers requested more 
than a half-million reprints of STEEL’s editorial articles. 


5 From front cover on, does it invite readership ? 

Are front covers free of advertising? Does the magazine 
blend pictures, captions and charts into a story that’s 
visualized at a glance, yet invites thorough readership? 
STEEL pioneered in dropping front cover advertising, 
invites thorough readership with metalworking publish- 
ing’s highest ratio of illustration to text (60%-40% ). 


2 Check the editorial menu for a blend that satisfies most 

Is the editorial content precisely tailored to meet the 
information needs of the men it reaches? Is it planned 
so that it strikes the proper balance that satisfies readers? 
STEEL, for example, presents a carefully-formulated 
blend of articles based upon news items, production 
engineering data, and authoritative market information. 


4 Does the magazine use high-speed communication techniques ? 
Is the magazine geared to the way people read today? 
Does it use research to assure clear, concise reporting, 
easy comprehension? Are visual methods employed to 
advantage? STEEL has used the services of various 
experts in reporting and visualization to arrive at 
the most readable reporting and picture techniques. 


% 
We 


6 Does the magazine have the strength to be widely quoted ? 

Still another way to measure the stature of an editorial 
team is to check how often it is quoted. Each week, for 
example, ‘IV newscasters, radio commentators and news 
columnists dip into STEEL’s storehouse of printed in 
formation ind quote more than 600 separate 1m 


portant news items originating in the pages of STEE] 





How The Lumberman 


puts you on the spot 
in a *400,000,000 market 





Your advertising in The Lumberman meets the men at the mills avd in the logging camps — 
Company Presidents, Mill Managers and Superintendents, Logging Superintendents and other 
supervisory personnel. They're buying almost half a billion dollars worth of plant improvements 
and equipment this year. And your advertising meets them person-to-person in The Lumberman. 


The key to The Lumberman’s leadership is its crisp, firsthand field editing by the industry's top 
team of forest-trained editors. Among national forest industry publications, The Lumberman 
leads in editorial contents, advertising volume and paid circulation and reaches well over 40% 
more key production personnel than the next publication. 


For helpful information about “‘on-the-spot” coverage, write The Lumberman, Dept. MF-2, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York * Seattle * Vancouver, B. C. Chicago + Atlanta + Los Angeles * New Orleans * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


PULP & PAPER SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT . THE LUMBERMAN MINING WORLD . WESTERN BAKER - PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN . PACIFIC WORK BOAT CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE - WESTERN CANNER & PACKER . CONSTRUCTION WORLD 
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only one design engineering 


publication gets reader reaction 


like this... 





MACHINE DESIGN 


MACHINE DESIGN 


gets over 7,400 requests per issue for 


personal copies of editorial articles! 


How does MACHINE DESIGN excite so much reader interest? 


By closely studying and analyzing design engineers’ wants and needs for suc- 
cessful product design, MACHINE DESIGN’s editors are able to build readership 
into every issue. 
These are the “7 STEPS TO READERSHIP” our editors use: 
1. Continuing Study of Design Engineers’ Current Problems. 
2. Services of the EASTMAN Research Organization. 
. Over 3 years of STARCH Studies on editorial as well as advertising content. 
4. Our own AD-GAGE Readership Service on both editorial and advertising. 


. Analysis of more than 7,400 individual requests every-other-week for 
personal copies of editorial material. 


. Editorial field trips to talk with readers. 
. Contacts with readers through professional societies, trade shows and 


exhibits. 


Continuous evaluation, resulting in significant improvements, keeps MACHINE 
DESIGN first in readership . . . and high readership adds to the effectiveness of 
any advertising campaign aimed at design engineers. 


You can always look to ||) CH l] F DFS TF for outstanding readership 
a | PENTON | 


publication 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





“Your articles are 
Typical Reader’s Response... @XCEllent and well 
chosen. Your adver- 
tising forms an 
interesting part 
of the magazine and 
| look at every page.”’ 


— Mechanical Engineer, 
New York City 


63% to 75% of our Readers say: 


“Your Editorial 
is right for us” 


The latest survey proves it... ACH&V’s editorial content ACH&V EDITORIAL BALANCE IS RIGHT 





is carefully, correctly planned to deliver (1) a con- Percentage of Readers indicating preference 
for the following subjects 

Air Conditioning 64.5% 

Heating 75.8% 

advertising message— because, logically, Reader Interest Ventilating 69.6% 


carries over in strength to the advertising pages. Piping (other than plumbing) 63.7% 
: Plumbing 69.3% 
Here’s the proof: 





sistently high percentage of Reader Interest in every 
page, plus (2) an audience naturally receptive to your 














AIR CONDITIONING oan DISTRIBUTION LO,d 79 


H TING anp VE TING DISTRIBUTION 


STEADILY GROWING 
Published by the INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. RENEWAL PERCENTAGE 68.39% 
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the road building oom depends 


..from producers of cement, sand and grovel, crushed stone and other non- 
« metallic minerals come the materials necessary for road construction . . . 


? ... vital ingredients in any road construction that’s part of our nation’s 
.* $51 billion road building program... 


here’s what it takes to keep this road building program _ 


MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION (1) 


T liars essatiintatiinaeapaineest 


1955 $4.6 BILLION | FOR EACH $1.0 BILLION INCREASE — 
UNIT | PROGRAM LEVEL | IN THE PROGRAM LEVEL 


(1000’s ) (1000's ) 
CEMENT *BBLS. 58,700 6,0¢ 
AGGREGATES TONS | 403,100 ug, 
REINFORCED CONCRETE CULVERT PIPE | TONS _ 2,640 512 
CEMENT FOR R. C. PIPE BBIS.|—~—~S«S «OO 564 












































Source American Road Builder's Association (1) These requirements do not include the materials used on highway maintenance. 
*BBL.— 376 LBS. 
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on the pit and quarry industries! 


... basic magazine in a basic 
industry ... surest way to 





reach and SELL these producers 
of cement, sand and gravel, 


and crushed stone. 


@ 00 om 


here's how to tap the sales potential of this bigger-than-ever market: 


The nation’s road building program has shifted into high 
gear. An estimated $51 billion will be spent on road con- 
struction during the next 13 years! 


That’s-a tremendous, ambitious program, representing a 
phenomenal amount of money. And here are some in- 
teresting, additional facts for you to digest: 


The pit and quarry industries are NOT part of the con- 
struction field . . . but DO supply what it takes (in sand and 
gravel, crushed stone and cement) to build the nation’s 
roads. WITHOUT THESE BASIC INGREDIENTS, THERE 
WOULD BE NO ROAD BUILDING AT ALL! 


Yes, the pit and quarry industries supply enormous amounts 
of materials needed for road construction, but even as 
great as the demand is now, it will have to be increased 
considerably to keep up with the anticipated road building 


program. New plants will be built and many existing plants 
will be expanded to meet the stepped-up demand for road 
materials for at least the next 13 years. This means that 
large amounts of equipment will be purchased by these 
plants. 


This is where YOU come in, with the help of PIT AND 
QUARRY. As the industry’s BASIC publication, PIT AND 
QUARRY is the direct, economical way to tap the growing 
potential of this market. PIT AND QUARRY offers you the 
proven medium to sell equipment and machinery necessi- 
tated by the expansion and new building of plants to 
produce more cement, sand and gravel, crushed stone and 
other nonmetallic minerals . . . all basic ingredients in 
road construction! 


For more details about this sales opportunity, write, wire or 
phone (collect) any of the PIT AND QUARRY offices listed 
below. 


PIT and QUARRY ow 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


NEW YORK 17 * 370 Lexington Avenue * MUrray Hill 5-4438 
CLEVELAND 14 * 436The Arcade °* Cherry 1-4432 
BIRMINGHAM 8, ALA. * 1212 West 41st St. * Phone: 57-6806 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 * 625 Market Street * Yukon 6-0647 
LOS ANGELES 5 * 3727 West 6th Street * Dunkirk 7-5391 
WHITTIER, CALIF. * 820 .N. Magnolia Ave. * Oxford 9-6191 


PORTLAND 4 
SEATTLE 4 
DALLAS 6 
HOUSTON 6 * 


TULSA 4 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
115 S.W. 4th Avenue 
1008 Western Avenue ° 
5526 Dyer Street 

3217 Montrose Boulevard * 

DENVER 2 * 222 Colorado Nat'l. Bank Bldg. * Keystone 4669 

2010 South Utico 


° HARRISON 7-8558 
Atwater 7401 
Elliott 3767 
Forrest 8.5510 
Lynchburg 6711 


Riverside 3-1981 


Also publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook ® Concrete Manufacturer ® 
Concrete Industries Yearbook ® Equipment Distributor’s Digest 
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EXHIBIT PARADE 











AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILY OF PLASTICS—was 
dramatized in this striking Plastics Show exhibit for 
The Dow Chemical Company. The basic qualities and 
advantages of the raw materials were emphasized, 
along with Dow “‘firsts’”’ in the industry. Six giant 
cans and packages “‘poured”’ colored plastic granules 
in a continuous simulated animation. At left end, a 
large ferris wheel with clear plexiglas buckets picked 
up colored Dow plastic granules and dumped them 
at the top into clear plexiglas hoppers—a successful 
crowd stopper. 


DOLE VAIVI 
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CONTROL WITH DOLE is the theme of this Dole 
Valve Co. exhibit in the Ford Rotunda. As suppliers 
of engine thermostats and heater control units to the 
automobile industry...Dole’s problem was to show 
“what they are”’ and “‘what they do”’ to a lay audience. 
This was accomplished by animating a flow diagram 
of car radiator and engine heating and cooling systems 
..synchronizing the animation with large working 
mock-ups of actual products and with sound. 


eneral exhibit 


Crm, 100K. RACINE AVE 
CB 


Marketing 


CHICAGO 


Cenvention Exhibits ¢ Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays ¢ Sales Presentations ¢ Caravans @ Models e Animations 


TAKING OUR OWN MEDICINE—We paid $960.00 
for space, designed and built an exhibit and went after 
business at the Exhibitors’ Advisory Council ‘Show 
for Shows’’. A picture tour of our plant was the main 
feature—because so many people who have actually 
gone through have expressed surprise at the many 
skills we employ, our size and the scope of our opera- 
tion. We projected slides of exhibits, displayed a cut- 
away demonstrator sample, and tied in with the EAC 
Clinic program with photos of our exhibit work in the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Disneyland and the 
Producers’ Council Caravan. Results? Promising. 





DUST-STOP STOPS DIRT—as proved by the mecha- 
nized demonstration that was the attention feature of 
this Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation exhibit at 
the recent Plumbing Show. A dirty travelling belt, 
bearing appropriate legends, entered the giant Dust- 
Stop filter on the left and emerged from the other side 
snowy white. Insulation products for plumbing and 
heating were shown at sides, with factual feature 
story. Center animated unit was planned for multiple 
use in other exhibits. 


and displays ine 


14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 





How to smash the RR sales barrier 


The go-ahead signals are flashing on American railroads 

.. With new equipment, faster trains, more automatic 
controls ... with piggy-back freighting, rising traffic, a 
$3.6 billion-a-year spending program. But how do you 
get your sales story across to the men who run the rail- 
roads .. . your product accepted by executives who make 
and influence buying decisions? 


How else indeed but RAILWAY AGE... the one busi- 
ness magazine that brackets every sector of railroad 
management... the field’s only newsweekly which in- 
terprets the swift-moving trends and developments so 
imperative to top-strata executives. From board chairman 


to administrative and operating officials . . . department 
heads in purchasing, traffic, transportation. . . in mech- 
anical, engineering and signaling... RAILWAY AGE is 
read and respected by the men who make your market. 


RAILWAY AGE is unparalleled in news reporting... 90% 
of major articles are either firsts or exclusives..It carries 
twice as many editorial pages, nearly a third more adver- 
tising volume than the second magazine. It’s the only news- 
weekly in the field... the only horizontal railroad book 
with paid-audited circulation. Ask for the facts . . . ask 
for the whole story on railroading’s dominant magazine 
...- RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


Workbook of the Railways 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 





measuring publication leadership 
in the pulp and paper field 


Itemized below are some of the measurements 
commonly applied to business publications by 
thoughtful agency men. Today, after 84 years of 
leadership, Paper Trade Journal — 


reaches all mills in the U.S. 


Section by section, JoURNAL circulation 
parallels location of pulp and paper mills. 


leads in mill readership 


Biennial checkup of both original and pass- 
along readership indicates the JOURNAL is 
read consistently by 6,927 mill men. 


maintains 
high editorial standards 


Over 1500 pages a year of news, articles, and 
features. No society or association “proceed- 
ings”. No syndicated material. No reprints 
from other publications. 


carries most pages 
of advertising 
Consistently, advertisers place more of their 


advertising dollars in the JourNAL than in 
any other publication in the field. 


waren Teepe 


is voted “most useful” 
by readers 


Independent readership studies made by 
manufacturers, suppliers of raw materials, 
technical service organizations and others 
from their own customer and prospect lists 
prove that readers choose PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL as the most useful paper in the field. 


has the highest 
subscription renewal rate 


ABC figures show the JourNAL carries the 
highest subscription price and enjoys the 
highest renewal rate in its field (over 80% 
for 20 years). 


provides specific market studies 


Through its Market Research Panel the 
JOURNAL assembles and reports on the pulp 
and paper mill market for such products as 
power transmissions, pipe and fittings, 
pumps, instruments, conveyors. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


“the most useful paper” 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © DENVER © HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
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How to put an eye patch 
on your advertising 


The man with the eye patch sells a lot of shirts. The 
man with the beard sells a lot of quinine water. In a 
less dramatic way, the advertising of some few other 
companies has an appeal greater than most of the 


advertising with which it directly competes. 


Why is this? It is because such advertising — in addi- 
tion to its tangible content of product advantages — 
contains an intangible but very potent plus value. It 
projects the character of the company behind the prod- 
uct, and so surrounds the product with extra signi- 


ficance and value for the buyer. 


This is important. Never before have buyers of any- 
thing had so many directly comparable brands from 
which to choose. And more often than not, it is the 
way a prospect feels about the company that deter- 


mines which product he feels is the best buy for him. 


How do you put an eye patch on your advertising? 


It is a simple process but not an easy one. 


It consists, first, of having a corporate character. 


Naturally, every company does have one, but many 


have never thought about it and defined it in terms of 


its sales value. How do you want people to feel about 
you, as a company, and about your products? Do you 
want to leave an impression of distinctive elegance, 
like the man with the eye patch? Of folksiness? Or 
aggressiveness? Or research-inspired forward think- 


ing? Or dignity, or warmth? 


The next step is to dramatize your corporate charac- 
ter in such a way that prospects feel it, like it, and 
remember it. It isn’t always possible to do this with 
great obvious drama. Very often the ‘‘eye patch”’ must 
be something more subtle, consistently expressed in 
the “‘feel’’ of the layout and art treatment, and in the 


tone as much as the content of copy. 


It can be done successfully only through under- 
standing and skill—and an unshakeable determination 
to resist all of the recurring temptations to try a 
“change of pace’”’ which can destroy the very thing 


you're trying to build. 














<— 














Getting an eye patch on your advertising is nof an 
easy job. But in terms of impact, readership, and extra 
sales value, it is worth all the thought and work it re- 
quires. The man with the eye patch and the man with 
the beard are both tributes to the creative imagination 
of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc. In the equally diffi- 
cult and somewhat less flamboyant field we serve (in- 
dustrial, consumer durable, agricultural and service 
industries) we have participated in some unusual cam- 


paigns of corporate character building. 


This campaign is an example. We have others, for a 
variety of clients. One, in particular, has been docu- 
mented in a new booklet called ‘‘Five-Year Report on 
an Unusual Advertising Campaign.’ We'd be happy 


to send you a copy. 


areleller, Kickard, 
G ebhardt waleood, Inc: 


A Gee 2 Fee S N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 





PETROLEUM WEEK 


Advertisers 


Advertising Agency man, SAM GALLAY of Sam J. Gallay, 
Inc. has a very extensive background in the oil business as just 
the names of some of his accounts well indicate: Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Universal Oil Products Co., Procon, Inc., 
Petro-Chem Development Co., Inc., Hammond Iron Works. 
To reach oilmen of importance throughout the industry and 
atrall levels, he is placing regular schedules in Petroleum Week 
for most of these and with the way Petroleum Week is growing, 
says he hopes to continue to do so. 


<—<~ Sales of W-S Fittings Division, H. K. Porter Company, 
Inc., have kept pace with the rapidly expanding petroleum 
industry, which represents the largest single market for forged 
steel pipe fittings. JACKSON KEMPER, Vice President and 
General Manager of the division, uses Petroleum Week to lend 
promotional support to his sales force and distributors. 


One hundred and fifty PW Advertisers knou 


<> Dresser Engineering Company, at Tulsa, provides con- 
sulting, designing and construction services to the processing, 
refining and petrochemical division of the petroleum industry. 
So CHAS. A. CONE, Vice President of Dresser, uses a con- 
sistent schedule in Petroleum Week to reach management and 
engineering in this area of the industry. 


l,l 





Selling Oil Men 
IS Easier Now 


In the complex yet closely inte- 
grated oil industry, Petroleum Week 
fills a unique position as a medium of 
cross-communication and across-the 
board salesmanhip. From the very 
first issue, advertisers have recognized 
the vital job that PW is doing and 
backed up their conviction by invest- 
ing their advertising dollars in oil’s 
newest and most exciting magazine. 
Here’s why. 

Petroleum Week is edited for and 
directed to oil men at all important 
buying levels in all segments of the 
oil industry. It provides balanced news 
coverage of all important developments 
in all four segments of the industry— 
exploration, drilling and_ producing; 
refining and petrochemical; transporta- 
tion and pipeline; and marketing. All 
news is written and interpreted on an 


industry-wide basis for management, 
engineering and supervisory personnel 
—the men with present and future buy- 
ing power. 

Busy oil men can and do read every 
issue of Petroleum Week from cover 
to cover. Every page is written so that 
it can be easily understood by every 
reader, regardless of his field of activity, 
job classification or technical back- 
ground. The variable-speed technique 
saves reading time—permits fast scan- 
ning or thorowgh reading with mini- 
mum effort. And every page — edito- 
rial or advertising — is night in the main 
stream of reader traffic. 

The high attention value of oil's 
fastest-growing magazine makes PW 
one of the best advertising invest- 
ments in the field. 


A Message from Joe 


“Howdy, pardner. I’m Joe Rough- 
neck. You see my picture regularly in 
Petroleum Week because my friends at 
Lone Star Stee] Company think I’m 
quite a guy. They even say I’m the 
‘heart of the oil industry’. They think’ 
so much of me they’re willing to pay 
money to tell the world that whether 
I’m still a roughneck in the field, or 
president of my company, I’m the boy 
who makes the oil patch tick. One 
reason my pals at Lone Star picked PW 
as a proper place to show my beat-up 
mug is because it’s on time, all the 
time, with everything worth knowing 
about the oil game. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask Gene Germany, or. Walt 
Moreland or “Red” Webster over at 
Lone Star. Be seeing you around.” 


OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE * PETROLEUM WEEK 
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PETROLEUM WEEK 


Personals 


LeRoy Menzing 


Like so many other Petroleum Week 
men, LeRoy Menzing, PW's newest 
Senior Editor, is an oil man from Texas 
—has long lived with petroleum in all 
its industry-wide ramifications. 

Oil Editor of the Ft. Worth Star 
Telegram for the past 15 years, and an 
oil writer for 20 years, Menzing knows 
the industry from below the ground 
up. He led the Star-Telegram’s success- 
ful crusade for uniformity of district 
production allowables by the Texas 
Railroad Commission. In 1955, he 
took part in a mission to the Middle 
East and to Spain with Lt. Gen. Ernest 
O. Thompson, on behalf of the U.S. 
State and Defense Depts. A native 
Texan, Menzing is national president 
of the Assn. of Petroleum Writers, 
a member of the Ft. Worth Club and 
the Petroleum Club of Ft. Worth, and 
is the first and only honorary member 
df the Ft. Worth Landmen’s Assn. 

On his transfer to Petroleum Week, 
he and PW were deluged with “fan 
mail''—from which the following few 
excerpts are typical: 

“Please accept my sincerest congrat- 
ulations . . . Petroleum Week is the 
best thing in its field.” 

“Congratulations on your new job. 
Petroleum Week is the only publica- 
tion I read regularly.” 

“I think Petroleum Week is the 
best thing that has happened to the 
petroleum industry reporting-wise in a 
good many years. I think, also, that 
you are the best thing that has hap- 
pened to PW.” 

“T personally feel that your decision 
to enter the trade publication field 
finds you with the magazine with the 
greatest potential of them all.” 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


What’s New / in Petroleum Week 


Paid Circulation still going up, up, 
UP. First full year of publication end- 
ed with a phenomenal increase of from 
11,000 subscribers in July 1955 to 
approximately 24,000 in July 1956. 


Although sufficient time has not 
elapsed to calculate a renewal percent- 
age according to the established ABC 
formula, preliminary results from _ re- 
newal mailings to the regular June ex- 
pirations indicate a renewal rate higher 
than any other new publication ever 


started by McGraw-Hill. 


PETROLEUM 


During PW's first year of service 
to the oi! industry, 150 display adver- 
tisers placed a total of 761 pages in 
Petroleum Week. 

» 


Reprint orders, an index of reader 
interest, have already totaled over 400,- 
000 copies of PW articles, ordered and 
paid for by PW readers. 


PW has collected for its scrap book 
to date 3,064 newspaper and mago- 
zine clippings containing quotes from 
PW. These show PW’s wide recogni- 
tion as a leading source of industry- 
wide oil news. 


Readers 


Some typical reactions and reading habits 


L. E. Andrews Richard M, Kobdish 


Mr. L. E. Andrews, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Exploration Drilling & Oil 
Company, Tulsa, states that a maga- 
zine like Petroleum Week has been 
needed by the oil industry for some 
time. It affords everyone an opportu- 
nity to see quickly what is happening 
in the industry as a whole. He always 
checks the front cover and the 60 sec- 
ond summary page first, to note the 
articles he wants to be sure to read. 


Richard M. Kobdish, Assistant Divi- 
sion Manager of the Central Division, 
Sinclair Oil & Gas Company, Tulsa, 
likes Petroleum Week because it is a 
concise publication of current happen- 
ings in the petroleum industry, cover- 
ing domestic as well as foreign opera- 
tions. He finds it an attractive, easy 
reading magazine, of particular value 
because, with a minimum amount of 
reading, it keeps him informed of all 
phases of the industry. 


L. T. Gibbs J. A. LaFortune 


Mr. L. T. Gibbs, President of Lloyd 
T. Gibbs Co., Tulsa independent pro- 
ducer, subscribed to Petroleum Week 
before it was published. He is impressed 
with the excellent arrangement of the 
material, and the ease with which the 
news can be assimilated. Feels that the 
Oil Industry needed this type of news 
treatment. Also, as an investor in oil 
stocks, he finds PW useful in deter- 
mining the market trends. 


Mr. J. A. LaFortune, Independent 
Oil Man from Tulsa, has read many 
oil trade journals during the past thirty 
years, but enjoys reading his home 
copy of Petroleum Week. He says 
that this new magazine summarizes 
the happenings in the oil industry 
and keeps him informed on the many 
new developments . . . a high class 
and well edited petroleum magazine. 


@ 
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IDEAS ARE TOOLS, TOO! 


er 


Along with the ordinary tools of the trade, ideas 
help create displays which do an outstanding job 
for you. Ideas are high on the list of things you 
want from your exhibit house . .. others are service, 
dependability and plenty of know-how. 

Gardner Displays offers you these important 
features along with 36 years experience in a field 
where good ideas spell success. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


PIitTTSBURGH NEW YoRK® cHICcAGO DETROIT 
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HP & AC is FIRST in its field 


@ PAID CIRCULATION 
@ LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND READERS 
@ EDITORIAL VOLUME 
@ EDITORIAL QUALITY 
® ADVERTISING VOLUME 
@ NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 
NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


Paid for (100% ABC) and read by the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large building market’s enormous 


product requirements. Write for complete information. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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MACHINERY 


METALWORKING'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION 






































Machinery 
reaches 
buyers 

your 


salesmen 
can t 


Large turbine-generator parts, 
like the stator frame in the 
illustration, will be machined 
on the world’s largest milling 
machine. Built by The Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Company, 

it will be used at the General 
Electric Company plant in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


M ACHINERY’s continuing census of the 
metalworking industry reveals that over 88% of the 
buying power is confined to 15 states . . . and that 84% of 
the equipment, tools, materials and accessories are 


purchased by only 6.5% of all metalworking plants. 


There’s the heart of the industry, the bulk of the 
buying power. And there’s where MACHINERY 


concentrates its circulation. 


Represented in this buying power are all levels of 
engineering executives and management. Their titles 
vary considerably —and for this reason many of 


them never get to see your salesmen. 
But they do se MACHINERY —and we can prove it: 


The same continuing census which locates the volume 
buying plants also locates the individual buying 
influences within those plants . . . identifies them by 
title, by function and by name. Most of these men 

have long been subscribers to MACHINERY. But 
whenever one is found who is not a subscriber—but 
does have proved buying authority MACHINERY sees 
to it he gets his personal copy every month. 


Thus MACHINERY’s circulation makes sure your 
advertising (1) penetrates the volume buying plants, 
and (2) reaches the buying authorities in those plants— 


including men your salesmen can’t see! 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





MAN OF LEISURE 





EXECUTIVE 


STOCKHOLDER 


SPELLBINDER 





| 
| 


TIME offers the biggest concentrated audi- 
ence of best customers and influential peo- 
ple in the United States today. Nevertheless, 
Whitney Darrow, Jr. exaggerates some- 
what. Not all TIME readers are stockholders. 
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Sapulpa provides modern refuse collection with GarWood units. 


IS THE CITY MANAGER SEEING YOUR SALES MESSAGE ? 


You can make more sales to city and town governments by J 
reaching city managers, as the Sapulpa, Oklahoma 
story shows. 


Sapulpa is a town of 13,031 people. City Manager 
J. Orville Bumpus was recently faced with a trash and 
garbage collection problem. He decided to expand 
municipal services by purchasing modern refuse trucks. 


City Manager Bumpus first studied the garbage truck ads in 

the MUNICIPAL INDEX and THE AMERICAN CITY. He writes, 

"Then I turned to the ‘postcard information service' of City Manager 
your publications to get in touch with the manufacturers." J. Orville Bumpus 
Demonstrations soon followed. GarWood Industries, Inc., 

an advertiser in THE AMERICAN CITY and the MUNICIPAL INDEX 

for many years, made the sale. 


City managers are key men on municipal sales. There are 
over 1,100 municipalities with city managers as overall 
business administrators. These executives will 

see your sales message if you invest your advertising dollars 
in THE AMERICAN CITY and the MUNICIPAL INDEX. 


THE AMERICAN CITY » MUNICIPAL INDEX 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE PA ALWAYS SEES 


AT LEAST TWO SOURCES OF SUPPLY! 


Does the PA think of your company as one 
of his sources of supply for your products? 
Obviously, that depends on how success- 
fully your salesmen and your advertising 
have told him your company and product 
story. 
That’s why so many leading industrial 


advertisers make PURCHASING the basic 
magazine on their advertising schedules. 
PURCHASING gives you the largest available 
coverage of purchasing agents in all indus- 
trial categories ...it’s the one business pub- 
lication edited entirely for industrial 


purchasing people. 


If you sell an industrial product . . . put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


ISPABN SP] 
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» THON AGE 


Metalworking Marketer 





No. 6 


ADVERTISING... News and Views—Ideas—Facts and Figures . . 


- MARKETING No. 6 








142 Orders Sparked 


| | 
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TOPS IN ATTENTION, READERSHIP. Outstanding ad in the Feb. 2 IRON AGE 
was this 3-color Revere spread. Mills Shepard rated it tops in every category, with scores 
of 52% Remembered Having Seen, 38% Read Partially, and 13% Read Thoroughly. 





Giant Metalworking Industry Still Growing 
According to New Census of Manufactures 


Advance reports on the 1954 Census of Manufactures show that metal- 
working is still the giant among U.S. markets. Its $55,906,000,000 of value 
added by manufacture accounted for 48% of the national total. In terms of 
1947 dollars this is a gain of 69.3%. Next largest market, food products, 
accounted for $13,453,000,000 in 1954. 

In 1954 metalworking provided total employment for 6,632,000 people 
including 5,193,000 production workers — increases of 12.4% and 6.3% 
respectively over 1947 figures. 

Biggest percentage gains among metalworkers were scored by trans- 
portation and electrical equipment with instruments and primary metals 
next in line. The fact that value added and capital expenditures are rising 
much faster than employment points up the impact of new equipment and 
methods. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE — 1954 vs. 1947 
Total Siateetion Value Added New Capital 


y Expend.— 
Employment Workers Manufacture® Plant & Equip.® 
—3.4% —7.0% 


+55.7% +91.6% 
+6.9 +1.6 +50.3 +86.0 
—0.6 —5.5 +49.8 +90.2 
+19.5 +12.7 


+79.8 +78.6 
+45.6 +34.6 +117.5 +228.3 
+10.2 +6.6 +73.6 +114.4 
+12.4 +6.3 +69.3 +114.0 


Percentages in terms of 1947 dollars 


Major Metalworking 
Industry Groups 


S.LC. 

Code 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Primary Metals 
Fab. Metal Prod. 
Machinery 
Electrical Equip. 
Trans. Equip. 
Instruments 


U.S. METALWORKING 





IA Article 


Chemalloy Experience 
Shows IAs Impact on 
Metalworking Market 


It isn’t often that industrial sales 
can be credited to an editorial arti- 
cle—but when it happens we think 
it provides dramatic evidence of 
editorial impact. Here’s the story. 

The March 1 Iron AcE carried 
an exclusive article titled Fluxless 
Aluminum Joining Avoids Joint Cor- 
rosion. By-lined Samuel Freedman, 
Gen. Mgr., Chemalloy Electronics 
Corp., Santee, Calif., it discussed a 
recently developed zinc-lead solder 
that makes hitherto cranky alumi- 
num bonding easy and economical. 


Inquiries, Orders Pour In 

Reaction from the metalworking 
industry was immediate and deci- 
sive: phone calls, wires, letters, pur- 
chase orders. 

Later Chemalloy was kind enough 
to forward us the correspondence 
for photostating. We quote the 
highlights from Mr. Freedman’s 
June 8 letter of transmittal: “.. . 
find enclosed 166 original letters 
from major activities in U.S. and 
Canada .. . a list of 142 firms who 
made purchases as a direct result of 
the article .. . 11 typical telegrams. 

“The above is by no means the 
total. It would require a more de- 
tailed search of our files. This morn- 
ing some more came in from Gruen, 
Westinghouse and Olin Mathieson.” 


Evidence Available 

We invite you to leaf through let- 
ter after letter from companies like 
Chrysler, Koppers, Cutler-Hammer, 
and Link-Belt, all mentioning “the 
article in The Iron Ace.” When 
you do you'll begin to get a picture 
of IA’s tremendous effectiveness in 
reaching the metalworking industry. 
Ask your Iron AGE representative 
to show the letters to you. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN METALWORKING—Electrical steel output is up, competi- 
tion keener. Market for tricky but profitable grain-oriented silicon steel is 
strong and stable, reflecting long-term growth of power and utility industry 
. . . Steel strapping men report sales through May were 17% ahead of last 
year. No doubt some customers have been building inventory, but it’s still 
regarded as a good omen for continued prosperity. 


Clad metals are moving from kitchenware toward broader horizons— 
electrical equipment, tubing, atomic reactors. Most popular materials are 
stainless, plate, nickel and copper . . . Anodized aluminum looks for “Pot o’ 
Gold” future, with housewares, transportation and building finding new 
customer appeal in these bright-colored finishes. And color isn’t the whole 
story—new anodizing techniques are creating finishes more resistant to heat 
and corrosion . . . Chemicals are fast growing metalworking market with 
$2.3 billion expansion underway. Don't let worker totals mislead you on 
size of this market; chemicals are a leader in automation. 


TV is in a temporary slump, but manufacturers aren't worried. Portable 
sales are catching fire, and color is just around the corner . . . Paper is find- 
ing increased market in metalworking. Chemically treated, rust-prohibitive 
packaging is latest boon to industry, and paper wipers are hot. Research is 
now probing such ideas as throw-away paper coveralls . . . GE predicts 
heat pumps will ultimately “outstrip any other electricity-consuming device 
except TV.” True or not, new technical developments are paving the way 
for large-scale use of these units for home and industrial heating and cool- 
ing (pump does both). 861,000 units is the sales forecast for 1965 . . . Con- 
struction equipment people look for record $800 million year and expect 
to top it in 1957. Government highway program means fat orders, and 
producers are expanding their lines in anticipation. 


Bullish predictions on Farwest growth will probably turn out too conserva- 
tive by 1960. Mushrooming consumer industries are changing region from 
aircraft center to integrated economy. Eastern metalworkers will find a good 
market here . . . Chicago is a boom town all over again, with metalworking 
leading the way. Concentration of industry makes this a prime sales target. 


HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR INSPECTION DOLLAR—the sixth in IA’s cur- 
rent Metalworking Dollar series—will be the feature article in the Metal 
Show issue, out Sept. 27. Timed for the National Metal Exposition in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 8-12, it will give readers dollar-saving ideas on how to develop 
and retain product quality. Included will be a working system for “rough” 
inspection of incoming materials, covering inspection equipment and instru- 
mentation, location of inspection area, personnel, sampling methods, tag- 
ging systems. Inspection in the shop will be treated with special emphasis 
on how to integrate quality with mass production. Windup will cover 
“finished” inspection and the overall function of quality control as a profit- 
making part of business, not just another charge to overhead. Advertisers 
can benefit by tying in with this major editorial and the intense interest in 
the Metal Show. Final closing is Sept. 14. 
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Editor-in-chief TOM CAMPBELL sat 
luncheon with executives of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, Colo. 


9900-Mile Field Trip 
Helps IA Editor Take 
Industry's Temperature 


Editor Tom Campbell’s reaction 
to business storm warnings earlier 
this year was to pack his bag and 
get out and get the facts. He trav- 
eled 9900 miles to take industry’s 
temperature and pulse. 

His report—June 7 IRon AcE— 
found no evidence for serious reces- 
sion. Sure, appliances, autos, home 
building were hurt, but cold 
weather, tighter credit and selling 
this year’s cars last year aren't just 
alibis. Meanwhile, steel, petroleum, 
aircraft and utilities are sticking to 
big expansions; credit’s eased; and 
Farwest is booming. Plant and 
equipment spending may top 1955 
by $10 billion. 

Conclusion: short breather fol- 
lowed by healthy resumption of 
consumer durables activity, plus 
steadily increasing output of pro- 
ducers goods. Steel strike can only 
postpone pick-up, not erase it. 

Tom Campbell’s 9900 miles of 
first-hand news gathering are typ- 
ical for IA editors who travel sever- 
al hundred thousand yearly. 
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683 Pages in Nine IA Issues 


Editorial in The IRON AGE’s nine May 
and June issues bulked 683 pages; gave 
readers accurate, up-to-the-minute cover- 
age of all major developments in metal- 
working. All told, IA advertisers had 1985 
editorial pages to create reader traffic for 
their advertising during the first half of 
1956. 

As for content, here are the highlights 
of IA editorial for May and June: 


Editorials 


Coming: An Economic Cold War 
How Is That Confidence Boom? 
Keep Your Head in the Months Ahead 
What Price Executive Training? 
News of Industry 132 pages 
New Colors Create Finishing Problems 
How to Buy Screw Machine Products 
Story Behind Higher Steel Prices 
Handling Equipment Sales Booming 
How to Grow Management Talent 
Refractories Slump But Set Records 
Building Pace Booms Construction 
Equipment 
How to Beat the Heat 
Paper Finds Market in Metalworking 


News Analysis 


More Simplicity in Machine Tool Design 
Irrigation Primes Pump Sales 

Hard Money Policies May Be Scrapped 
New Material Controls Seen Possible 
Farwest Expansion Leading Nation 
Defense Costs Will Climb Again 

Urge Mere Machine Tools for Military 
Engineer Shortage Alarms Industry 


Technical Articles 199 pages 


Poor Bends Draining Your Stamping 
Profits? 

Cast Close Tolerances in Glass Molds 

New Bearing Speeds to 500,000 RPM 

Packaged Setups Boost Machining Output 

How to Get More for Your Material 
Handling Dollar 

Is Tin-Nickel Plating Finish Your Need? 

Will Titanium Ever Go Commercial? 

Tryout Press Puts Squeeze on Downtime 

Nuclear Energy Wants Better Steel 

How to Get More for Your Metal 
Finishing Dollar 


Markets and Prices 142 pages 


Shortage of Oil Drilling Products Grows 
Chemicals: Big Market for Metalworking 
Steel Inventories: High or Low? 

TV Catching Breath for Color Era 
Interest Grows in Coke Chemicals 

Clad Metals Cover a Wider Field 

Heat Pump Comes of Age 


Other Editorial 
Total Editorial (9 Issues) 
Total Editorial 1956 


130 pages 
683 pages 
1985 pages 








MARKETING AID for advertisers and agency men is available in this IA brochure tell- 
ing how to pinpoint your metalworking market. Brochure explains the IRON AGE Mar- 


keting Assistance Program, 


summarizes 


the information 


presented to over 1000 


marketing men at IA’s series of 40 market research seminars held during the first six 


months of this year. 


How-to-do-it Brochure Helps You 
Probe the Metalworking Market 


How do you determine potential 
for your product in the metalwork- 
ing market? How do you analyze 
sales performances, establish ter- 
ritories, or explore new markets? 
How do you pinpoint good pros- 
pects? 

Over a thousand advertisers and 
agency men in key metalworking 
cities got the answers to these ques- 
tions earlier this year in a series of 
40 marketing seminars conducted 
by IA Research Director Oliver 


Johnson. 


Information Available 

If you didn’t attend one of these 
seminars and would like similar 
marketing assistance, you can get 
it from the IA brochure How You 
Can Pinpoint Your Marketing to 
Metalworking. 

Summarizing the information pre- 
sented at the seminars, this brochure 
shows you how to make profitable 
use of IA’s two unique research 
tools: Basic Marketing Data—a 
statistical picture of 23,000 S.I.C.- 
coded metalworking plants—and its 
companion IBM facilities for pin- 
pointing any segment of this market. 

You learn how to use Basic Mar- 
keting Data to organize your mar- 


ket by plant size, location, S.I.C. 
classification, product, or any com- 
bination of these. You learn how to 
employ the IBM facilities to con- 
duct market research by mail; how 
to check the validity of your return 
and then expand it into national or 
regional potential. You also learn 
how to determine sales potential in 
any one of 148 key industrial areas 
without making a survey. 

Case History Traced 

Of special interest is a step-by- 
step case history showing how one 
company successfully used Iron 
AcE research tools to develop such 
firsthand information about their 
market as name, size and location 
of plant, product manufactured, 
materials processed, whether or not 
a prospect, future purchasing plans, 
and name and title of man supply- 
ing the information. 

Copies of How You Can Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalworking 
are available in limited quantity on 
request. Cost figures for using IA’s 
market research services are in- 
cluded. Write on company letter- 
head to Oliver Johnson, Director of 
Research, The Iron Ace, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


STEELMAKING. Although limited in number of major plants to 225 blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills, steel produces big and buys big. The steelmakers are a 
prime market for manufacturers of furnaces, mills, refractories, lubricants, metal 
cleaners and chemicals, motors and switchgear, materials handling equipment, pumps, 
etc. The IRON AGE reaches all 225 major steel plants and in 1955 carried 53 pages of 
feature technical articles and scores of pages of news on this basic metalworking field. 





Metalworking’s Multiple Buying Influences 
Confirmed by Latest Mills Shepard Surveys 


If you want to sell the metalworking industry, you must sell all four seg- 
ments of its management team. This is clearly demonstrated by six surveys 
recently conducted for The Iron Ace by the Mills Shepard Organization. 

As part of its continuing study of IA advertising readership, Mills 
Shepard also investigates the buying influences of respondents by job func- 
tion. The results, broken down into executive categories, tabulated 
below. Figures are a composite based on Shepard surveys of IA issues 
dated Jan. 12, Feb. 2, Feb. 23, March 15, April 5 and April 26. All told, 
900 individual interviews are represented. 

Note that while percentage distribution varies from category to category, 
the overall picture shows that you must sell the entire management team. 


are 


BUYING INFLUENCES BY FUNCTION 

Major Product Groups Admin. Prod. Eng. Purch. 
Machine Tools & Other Metalwork. Equip. 36% 42% 37% 63% 42% 
Machine Tool Accessories 37 47 4l 73 46 
Ferrous Metals 45 46 56 80 51 
Nonferrous Metals 36 56 55 82 52 
Nonmetallic Materials 25 41 44 64 42 
Materials Handling Equip. 31 42 26 62 
Manufactured Parts & Components 32 45 : 74 
Power Transmission and Parts 21 33 3 59 
Hydraulic & Pneumatic Components 23 29 3s 55 
Electrical Components 22 39 41 72 
Fastening and Joining 23 28 34 46 
Steel Mill and Foundry Equip. 20 12 38 
Metal Cleaning & Finishing Equip. 26 34 64 
Metal Treating Equip. 22 38 58 
Plant Service 25 35 18 49 
Other Products and Services 20 22 15 26 21 


Total 
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512 Pages of Technical 
Articles for 1A Readers 
During First Half of '56 


Service to readers during the first 
six months of the year is pointed up 
nicely by IA’s 512 pages of tech- 
nical and engineering articles, surn- 
marized by editorial categories be- 
low. Included in the total is the 
current Metalworking Dollar series 
(see Planning Pointers ) which has 
drawn heavy from key 
men in metalworking management. 
One of these feature articles, How 
to Get More for Your Tooling Dol- 
lar, March 15, sparked 356 individ- 
ual requests for a total of 2099 
reprints. 


response 


Iron Age Technical Editorial 
(Jan.—June, 1956) 

PAGES 
41.1 
7.2 
20.0 
12.7 
68.8 


SUBJECT 


Fabricating 
Forging, Hot Session 
Foundry ‘ 
Heat Treating, Refractories . 
Machining, Machine Tools . 
Management 
Miscellaneous Technical 
Materials Handling . 
Metal Finishing 
Metallurgy, Metals ... 
Plastics, Die Casting .... 
Stamping, Forming, Rolling, 
Cold Extrusion 
Steelmaking 


22.0 
46.5 
87.6 
32.0 

6.1 


56.1 
15.5 
89.0 
57.3 


. (54.8) 
511.9 


Testing, Inspect., Instru. 


Welding, Joining 
(Nonferrous—included aed 
Total Technical Editorial . 


Planning Pointers. 


A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 


¢ How to Pinpoint Your Marketing 
to Metalworking —A market re- 
search approach to metalworking. 
e 4-Digit S.LC. IA Circulation 
Breakdown—for June 1956. 
¢ How to Get More for Your Metal- 
working Dollar—Reprints of major 
IA editorials covering Stainless Steel, 
Tooling, Welding, Materials Han- 
dling, Cleaning and Finishing. 
(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to 
Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 





This advt. prepared by The IRON AGE 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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BASIC CONTROL COMPONENTS 


“Valves are used at every stage of the production, distribution, 
storage, and pressure control of the water you drink, the chemicals used 
in industry, the gasoline in your car, the steam in your boiler house, 
the gas in your kitchen stove, etc., etc.’’* 


Yes, valves are basic industrial components, but their sale is 


These valve manufacturers advertise in Instruments and Automa- 
tion—the basic valve advertising medium for the control field: 


Annin Company 

Askania Regulator Company 

Automatic Switch Company 

Automatic Temperature Control Com- 
pany 

Bailey Meter Company 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 

Barber-Colman Company 

Barksdale Valves 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 

Bristol Company 

Brooks Rotameter Company 

Brown Instrument Div., Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company 

Conoflow Corporation 

R. W. Cramer & Co., Inc. 

G. W. Dahil Co., Inc. 

Doelcam Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company 

Edison Instrument Div., Thomas A. 
Edison, inc. 

Electric Indicator Company 

Farris Engineering Company 

Fisher Governor Company 

Ford Instrument Div., Sperry-Rand 
Corp. 

Foxboro Company 

Claud $. Gordon Company 


Hagan Corporation 

Hammel-Dahi Company 

Hoke, Inc. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Engineering Corporation 
Jerguson Gage & Valve Company 
leeds & Northrup Company 

Leslie Company 

Magnatro!l Valve Corporation 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.| 
Marsh Corporation, Jos. P. 
Midwestern Instruments 

Moog Valve Company 

North American Instruments, Inc. 
Panellit, Inc. 

Parker Appliance Company 
Powers Regulator Company 
Republic Manufacturing Company 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
S$. Morgan Smith Company 
Swartwout Company 

Vapor Recovery Systems Company 
Waukee Engineering Company 
Western Gear Corporation 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 





nonetheless dependent on promotion to the prospective user-buyer. 


For your valve and other process control equipment advertising, 
use the basic medium in the field . . . 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


* From oa series of articles on ‘‘Contro! Vaives,"" by C. S$. Beard, cur- 
rently running in Instruments and Automation. 
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Representatives: 


A. P. Ford, Sales Manager John B. Verrier, Jr. C. Robert Bilbrey 
7301 Euclid Avenue 342 Madison Ave. 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Room 1228 Chicago 4, Illinois 
UTah 1-0200 New York 17, N. Y. WAbash 3-7822 


W. J. Hilty James P. Hontas Donald J. Walter 
7301 Euclid Avenue 342 Madison Ave. 20050 Livernois St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Room 1228 Detroit 21, Mich 
UTah 1-0200 New York 17, N. Y UNiversity 4-3861 
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.. a keeps 28,000 Metals Engineers 
turning HERE for useful authoritative 





Metals engineering information * 


If what you -sell-requires the buyer-to have a knowledge 
of metals, your selling target is the same as ours — Metals 
Engineers. You. sell. products. Our product is editorial. 
Your salesmen talk ‘the lariguage of Metals because they're 
taught to. Our editors acevally help form and continually 
write that. language. 


Our editors have broad: experience as Metals Engineers 
themselves.. They. are’ in constant touch with. leaders in 
the metal-working industry, They present the new, the 
vigorous, the live: phases of. metals. — their. production, 
selection, processing, fabrication. and design application. 


HERE’S PROOF! 


Over 90% of subscribers read Metal Progress 
in the first week. 


78% of readers rate editorial material good 
or excellent. 


82% receive their copies at home for more 
effective study. 


Inquiries are received at a rate of over 
100,000 a year. 


(Figures supplied by Commercial Research Bureau) 


And we prove that they are hitting the readership mark 
by using EASTMAN EDITORIAL RESEARCH, 
exclusive to us in our field. Eastman Research gives us 
a continuing check on reader interest, underwrites the 
quality and value of our editorial product. 

With EXPERIENCE plus EASTMAN as our selling 
combination, you can be sure that the 28,000 Metals 
Engineers who subscribe to Metal Progress are thoroughly 
sold on our product. We trust they are as equally well 
sold on yours. They will be if you advertise to them. 
And you should if your buyers require a knowledge of 
metals to buy what you sell. 


Metal 
Progress 


The Magazine of Metals Engineering 


Published by the American Society for Metals 
7301 Euclid Avenue ¢ Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Design is basically an engineering function. Because 
most industries are fundamentally mechanical, process and 
product designers are therefore largely mechanical engi- 
neers. These men dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment to be used in their products and plants. 


In addition to the 102 mechanical engineers at M. W. 
Kellogg, over 40,000 more read MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERING regularly, every month. Why? Simply because 
they depend on it as their primary source for the first and 
authoritative source of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men who 
design or develop, produce, install, control and operate 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving — 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechan- 
ical engineers. 


To 40,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 
magazine... published by their Society, and 
edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 
Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Louis H. Brendel 
Merchandising Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Boston 


= Everyone involved in retail sell- 
ing to consumers — particularly 
household appliances — has been 
made aware of the “discount house.” 
Opinions differ as to whether this 
form of selling is a hideous mon- 
ster that eventually will devour the 
“regular” retailer, or a streamlined, 
efficient type of distribution more in 
keeping with today’s accelerated 
pace of living — a type of distribu- 
tion that is forcing department stores 
and other retailers to smarten up 
and reduce their costs of selling. 
Manufacturers of consumer goods 
also are divided in their opinions. 
Some are fighting vigorously the 
cut rate selling of their merchan- 


dise. Others are averting their 
glances and pretending they don’t 
know it’s going on. Recently a large 
pen maker — after spending a great 
deal of money and effort in battling 
“discount houses” — finally gave up 
and is now openly selling through 
them. 


Discounters in industry? . . But 
while this has been taking place in 
the consumer field, it may be in- 
teresting to investigate what effect, 
if any, the “discount house” has 
had on the sale of products to in- 
dustry through the industrial dis- 
tributor and what effect it is likely 
to have in the future. 

An industrial distributor, a mod- 
ern version of the old-time “mill 
supplies jobber,’ handles primarily 
tools and supplies for manufactur- 
ing production — such things as 


Can discount 
house invade 
industry ? 


Could be. But the industrial 
distributor has some strong weapons 
to fight back. Here is what leading 
distributors have to say about it. 


abrasives and cutting tools, valves 
and fittings, fasteners of all kinds, 
hand and power tools and various 
industrial maintenance items. 

There are some instances where 
large industrial distributors have 
wholesale hardware departments 
which sell directly to the retailer. 
This could easily become embarras- 
sing, for the distributor might find 
himself competing with the same 
retail discount house he had sold. 

To appreciate these possibilities it 
may be helpful to review briefly 
the functions of an industrial dis- 
tributor. This may aid us in deter- 
mining to what extent the “discount 
house” can provide these functions. 

Here’s what the distributors’ own 
association lists as some of the serv- 
ices rendered by distributors: 


1. Provide local warehouse, which 
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cuts storage and inventory costs. 


2. Save time and avoid shutdowns 
when parts are needed in emergen- 
cies by providing 24-hour service 
seven days a week. 


3. Suggest new ideas and new 
products and give sound engineer- 
ing advice. 


4. Save ordering time and paper- 
work by handling a wide variety of 
products. 


5. Cut production costs by keeping 
all plants operating efficiently by 
supplying needed parts and solving 
plant problems. 


6. Provide shirt-sleeve assistance 
by sales and service men when 
practical help is required. 


It would seem that the importance 
of the discount house as 2 threat 
to the distributor depends on how 
many and how well the discounter 
can deliver the services listed above. 
If the discounter wants to go into 
industrial distribution, he may have 
to change his ways, for these rea- 
sons: 


1. Discount houses do not generally 
include warehousing. Frequently 
they take an order, phone it to some 
regular distributor with a stock, and 
the customer picks up the article 
later the same day. 


2. They do not carry parts, even 
for the products they sell. 


3. They provide no service or tech- 
nical assistance — have no interest 
beyond the initial quick sale. 


It is highly improbable that the 
discount house will ever incorporate 
enough of these “missing services” 
to get any appreciable amount of 
industrial business. 

These “free” services provided by 
the industrial distributor aren’t real- 
ly free at all. The National Indus- 
trial Distributors’ Association points 
out that from 1950 to 1954 distrib- 
utors’ gross profits on sales dropped 
from 23.37% to 22.79%. During this 
same period, total expenses went up 
from 18.20% to 20.06%. 

Results: net profit after taxes has 
slumped from 3.13% to 1.16%. 

From the above figures distrib- 
utors may now be asking themselves 
whether or not they can afford to 
provide all this technical assistance, 
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24-hour service and other costly 
courtesies to which their customers 
have become accustomed. 

Are these industrial customers 
willing to pay a higher price to 
cover the cost of these added at- 
tentions? If not, the distributor may 
be forced to lop off some of these 
free services (and become more 
like the discount house) in an at- 
tempt to strengthen his net profit 
position, for it is hardly possible 
that the manufacturer is in a posi- 
tion to increase the distributors’ dis- 
count. 


Distributors speak up .. Miles 
Stray, respected Connecticut distrib- 
utor, has this to say: 

“You realize that the ‘discount 
house’ admittedly offers nothing 
whatever but price. No intelligence, 
no service, etc. We have many 
people come into our place and tie 
up our men while they explore 
some piece of equipment, making 
notes of nomenclature, catalog num- 
bers, etc. These folks then go to a 
‘discount house’ and make their 
purchase. The reason they come 
here first is that the manpower in 
the ‘discount house’ hasn’t the slight- 
est idea what the customers are 
talking about to begin with, and 
have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to do any selling.” 

Then let’s listen to what Howard 
Begg, Newark, N.J., distributor, 
thinks: 

“It’s easy to see how the discount 
house does it. They lop off the 
charge accounts, do away with high 


rents or high taxes, dispense with 
the ‘show’ part of the sale, and hire 
poorly trained help; no credits or 
collections, no sales training, no 
‘show’, no shopping convenience so 
far as location is concerned. If the 
individual consumer wants his dis- 
count, he ‘earns’ it in one way or 
another.” 

It would seem that the discount 
house has already had more effect 
on automobile dealers than it has 
on industrial distributors. In the 
area in which I live, the only thing 
many car dealers have to offer is 
a lower price (or a deceptive ad 
which endeavors to create the im- 
pression of a lower price). It has 
been over ten years since an auto- 
mobile salesman has made a sales 
call on me. 


Some see no threat . . Lloyd B. 
Mize, Virginia distributor says, 
“Discount houses are practically un- 
known in the Richmond area and 
the one or two that exist handle 
home appliances only. They have 
not as yet affected our business.” 

This view is held by a number of 
other distributors whom he ques- 
tioned at a recent convention, re- 
ports E. L. Pugh, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Southern Industrial 
Distributors’ Association. 

Stewart <A. Russell, Holyoke, 
Mass., distributor, expresses him- 
self this way: “Discount houses have 
concentrated almost entirely on re- 
tail items purchased for home con- 
sumption. There is a mental effect 
when the discount houses come into 
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“Yes, we did get the machine—just for the fun of it would you 


mind describing it again?” 





electrical tools — home workshop 
tools — some of which are pur- 
chased primarily by individuals who 
work in plants. But as far as pur- 
chasing agents are concerned or 
toolroom foremen or maintenance 
men, I fail to see where there’s been 
any effect at all.” 

Harold Torell of the Syracuse 
Supply Co. makes this comment: 
“The industrial supply distributor, 
outside the large metropolitan area, 
has not been seriously affected by 
the discount house for these rea- 
sons: (1) after-sale service and re- 
sponsibility, spot delivery geared to 
customer’s specific and exacting re- 
quirements, are rarely a part of the 
discounters’ deal; and (2) discount- 
ers are not interested in a merchan- 
dising function where relatively 
small units of sale (under $10.00 
per invoice) frequently make up 
40% of the number of transactions 
by an average industrial distribu- 
tor.” 

The consensus of several other 
distributors indicates no immediate 
fear of the discount house on the 
part of industrial distributors. At 
the same time these two thought- 
provoking distributor comments 
merit serious consideration by sin- 
cere and thoughtful manufacturers 
who sell through these outlets: 


1. The rise of the discount house 
has naturally forced the industrial 
supply distributor to ask himself in 
what way he may improve his own 
position by doing likewise. Some 
distributors have tried it. The same 
ultimate goal of large volume, low 
overhead and self-service and mar- 
keting may be to some folks quite 
as applicable in industrial supplies 
as in appliances, for instance. There 
may even be a trend in that direc- 
tion. 


2. The discount houses are in busi- 
ness by special permission of the 
manufacturers of reputable mer- 
chandise and will last just as long 
as the normal channels of distribu- 
tion continue to promote the same 
products and supply the volume 
which is sufficient to support this 
bootlegging. 

A look at the future . . It would 
appear that at the moment the aver- 
age industrial distributor does not 


see much short term possibility of 
discount house methods in an in- 
dustrial supply business. 

At the same time a few distribu- 
tors feel it is quite conceivable that 
industrial supply items such as Len- 
ox screw drivers, hammer handles 
and threaded products of all kinds 
may some day be stacked in bins, a 
price tag on each bin, displayed in 


a service area, and sold on a self- 
service pick-up-at-the-door basis, 
cash only, no credit, no collection 
expense, no delivery expense, and 
no sales expense — at a price sub- 
stantially lower than the present. 
While there are only a few product 
classes that could be sold this way, 
it would be folly to rule out such a 
possibility. . 
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POKE A SPONGE 


The industrial ad 
manager’s seven 
steps to success 





a What do you consider the most 
important trait for success as an 
industrial advertising manager? 

That question appeared on a ques- 
tionnaire filled out and returned to 
IM by 418 advertising managers 
(IM, June). One advertising man- 
ager didn’t stop at one trait, but 
listed seven as follows, on the back 
of the questionnaire: 


1. Youthful viewpoint because 
youth has more wants and more 
enthusiasm for new things. Old 
people have heard all your sales 
talks, are cynical and sedentary. To 
sell to young people, you must un- 
derstand them and be for them. 
2. Understanding of human desires 
. at ages 6 to 96. This applies in 
the industrial field no less than 
elsewhere. The most human desire, 
they say, is to sit down. No wonder 
autos had such a success — for the 
first time man could propel himself 
while sitting on the seat of his pants. 


3. Curiosity and the creation of it 
in others .. Curiosity is my word 
for education. Look at the familiar 
until it’s no longer familiar — as if 
you come from another planet — 
why is it like it is? (That's a 


chair??) Employ your five senses 
and as many of the customer’s 
senses as you can to make him a 
part of your demonstration. Can 
you get him to poke a piece of 
sponge with his pencil point? Light 
a match? 
4. Ability to see yourself .. You 
must put yourself in the customer’s 
shoes and look at your own product 
without rose-colored glasses. Most 
industrial companies should pay an 
outside agency a fee just to criticize 
their products unmercifully. 
5. Desire to “do something about 
it” .. You must have a zeal for 
trying to do what you hear people 
suggest. 
6. Adaptability If you have a 
superior who’s cross, recognize it 
.. don’t go around expecting him 
to be pleasant and lamenting that 
he isn’t. Listen to his ideas, accede 
graciously to his wishes and at the 
same time lead. And don’t accede 
with that toss of the head that says, 
“You're the doctor — if it’s wrong, 
don’t blame me.” 
7. A thick hide . . in order to with- 
stand the appearance of your brain 
children when they return to you 
— emasculated, toothless, colorless, 
limp as a rag. Some day, one will 
come back as good or better than 
you sent out. 

The advertising manager was 
Florence E. Brougham of Ideal 
Roller & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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Piece-by-piece .. All 


carts are in center foreground, with letters, pr 


spread out, the seven A-C mailings k 


omotion pieces, boxes 


Piecemeal promotion 
adds up to IMPACT 


u The first thing to come was a 
small screw driver. Then a “base.” 
Then a tiny electric motor. And 
with the motor, things began to 
shape up. 

That’s how a promotion by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, be- 
gan. 

And here’s what A. R. Tofte, 
A-C’s advertising manager, said 
about the promotion when it had 
run its course: “In 30 years of sales 
promotion work, I have never ex- 
perienced anything like the accept- 
ance this piece has had.” 

The piece Mr. Tofte speaks of 
actually was seven pieces that com- 
prised an intriguing do-it-yourself 
project for some 1,800 A-C pros- 
pects. There was the screw driver, 
the plastic “base,” the motor, a set 
of miniature sheaves and v-belts 
(actually rubber bands), a coolant 
pump, a push button motor starter 
and an A-C nameplate. 

These items were mailed out at 
about three-day intervals, along 
with letters telling recipients how 
to assemble the project. The recipi- 
ents were told to imagine that the 
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white “base” section is “a piece of 
equipment you manufacture or use” 
—a machine tool or similar type of 
motor-driven equipment. Using the 
mounted the 
A-C 


screw driver, they 
various pieces of miniature 
equipment onto the base. 

When the push button control was 
mounted, and the builder pushed 
the button the little motor whirred 
into life, turning a shaft in the 
“base” machine. 

A-C estimates the battery-driven 
motor at .0001 horsepower. The 
motor and all other parts of the 
miniature were made by Kaysun, 
Inc., Manitowoc, Wis., plastic prod- 
ucts manufacturer. 

The mailings were sent to a list 
made up of original equipment man- 
ufacturers who use motors, v-belts 
and sheaves, pumps or controls on 
their equipment and to other large 
users of such equipment. 

Some of the comments received 
after all pieces had been sent out: 
e “It will always keep the Allis- 
Chalmers name in front of us.” 

e “At least 50 people watched the 
assembly as it took form and pos- 


sibly another 35 to 50 visitors han- 
dled it.” 
e “Have enjoyed showing 
throughout our plant.” 
e “Learned about products which I 
did not know you manufactured.” 
Mr. Tofte attributes the pro- 
gram’s success to its “pertinency.” 
“So many ‘clever’ pieces do little 
more than attract attention,” he 
said. “This item puts across what we 
consider one of our most important 
sales arguments.” 
That sales argument is illustrated 
by the cryptic question posed early 
in the mailing: “M + D+ P+C 


9 


it off 


That question was answered with 
the final mailing which included an 
envelope labeled with the question. 
Inside the envelope the question 
was restated like this: “How can 
you be certain that you have the 
best possible motor-drive-pump- 
control combination for the equip- 
ment you design or buy?” And it 
was answered like this: “Coordi- 
nated engineering, products and 
sei Vices Only Allis-Chalmers 
builds all four elements in the 
motor-drive-control-pump combi- 
nation.” 

Apparently that argument was a 
winning one. Here’s what one man- 
ufacturer who received the mailing 
wrote: “I think you have well put 
across your point and we will re- 
member for a long time services 
available from Allis-Chalmers.” 

Costs of this highly successful 
promotion “were considerably under 
$10 per unit,” Mr. Tofte said. “Each 
unit costs about half as much as 
the published figures on the cost of 
the average industrial salesman’s 
call.” « 


hy ag 


Assembled . . Final product looks like 
this. Push button on end and it goes. 





Almost overnight the industrial show has grown up. 
Here are the latest developments that enable you 
to get the most for the least in your exhibits. 


T maturity 
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This month INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING takes a long look at the 
subject of trade show exhibits. On 
the following pages are a series 
of articles which tell how a num- 
ber of different industrial adver- 
tisers are making effective use of 
the exhibit medium. 

To set the pace for this spe- 
cial section, we are reprinting 
an article which originally ap- 
peared in IM’s sister publication, 
Advertising Requirements. It 
presents a general summary of 
the progress in the exhibit field 
during the past decade. 


= There was a time—not so long 
ago—when the typical trade show 
exhibit consisted of a set of velvet 
drapes, a table, a couple of chairs 
and a sign with the company’s name 








































































































hurriedly lettered by the exposi- 
tion’s sign painter. To this basic unit 
might be added samples of the ex- 
hibitor’s products, a few 8x10 glossy 
photos and a pile of pamphlets. 

Those days, fortunately, appear 
gone forever. Since the rebirth of 
trade shows following the lifting of 
World War II restrictions, the me- 
dium has grown to amazing maturity 
in a relatively short time. 

Behind this maturity are many 
factors. Probably the most impor- 
tant, however, is increased appreci- 
ation of the trade show as a method 
of presenting a sales story to an in- 
tensely interested buyer group. In 
the past ten years, the trade show 
has progressed from a “necessary 
evil” in the minds of many exhibi- 
tors to a major advertising medium. 

Ten years ago a large number of 





exhibitors approached a show with 
the same attitude as the placement 
of a “compliments of” ad in a local 
Ladies Aid Society cookbook. But as 
they saw competitors snagging im- 
portant names on order blanks at 
their impressive exhibit booths, 
these lagging exhibitors had a rude 
awakening. 


Rapid progress .. Probably no 
medium has gained 
quickly in the past decade. Today 
thousands of firms approach a show 
exhibit with the same degree of 
careful planning and follow-through 
applied to their advertising in maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio, tv and 
other major media. 

Frequently, this change has meant 
shifting the responsibility for ex- 
hibits from sales to advertising de- 


stature so 
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partments. For many advertisers it 
has entailed the establishment of a 
complete exhibits section. 

To the exhibit suppliers must go 
much of the credit for the advance- 
ment of the medium. They have 
been constantly at work developing 
better “tools” for exhibitors. From 
their drawing boards have come 
several important new exhibit tech- 
niques: 


© Pre-fab displays ... To help 
solve the major problem of erecting 
and dismantling exhibits quickly 
against strict deadlines and with a 
minimum of effort, display builders 
came up with pre-fabricated displays 
—combination packing cases and ex- 
hibits in one unit. 


e Modular display units . . Several 
exhibit suppliers offer standard com- 
ponent units from which may be 
built hundreds of different exhibits. 
Units are generally interchangeable, 
so that an individual exhibitor can 
change his exhibit as often as de- 
sirable without a major investment 
in a “new” display. 


© Stock exhibits For the ex- 
hibitor with a limited budget there 
are a number of stock exhibits avail- 
able. These units are generally con- 
structed so that they can be in- 
dividualized easily at low cost. 


¢ Exhibit rental services . . Today’s 
exhibitor need not even buy a 
quality exhibit if he needs it for just 
a limited time. He can now rent 
standard units, decorated to his 
specifications, and come up with a 
quality background for his trade 
show presentation. 


© Lightweight construction . . New, 
lightweight materials have added a 
note of portability to exhibits, which 
is a far cry from anything seen at a 
trade show a few years ago. Some 
units are so easy to manage that 
they can be carried like just another 
piece of luggage. The latest trend 
appears to be toward greater use of 
corrugated cardboard. Corrugated 
units now available have amazing 
durability. They have been put to 
the most exacting tests by use in 
traveling exhibits, with excellent re- 
sults reported. 


® Showmanship . . To basic exhibit 
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Reverse twist . . While most exhibits are getting more elaborate every year, Kerotest 


Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, came up 


with this reverse twist for the 1956 Liquified Petro] 


eum Gas 
f 


Exhibition in Chicago and drew top attention. Explained Bill Clawson, former Kerotest ad 


manager: 
fed up with the three and four thc 
lace. Each exhibitor had the same 
signs and that sort of thing.” This pict 
several visitors got a glimpse 
no fancy decorations?” Kerot 
morning dress for the dlahdhie 


units have been added attention- 
getting devices and methods for pre- 
senting an advertising message that 
would have met with the hearty ap- 
proval of P. T. Barnum. In every 
major trade show today you see ex- 
tensive use of such devices as ani- 
mation, special lighting, audio and 
visual aids, live presentations, spe- 
cial demonstration units and even 
television. These “bonus” features 
are not just supplemental to the 
exhibits, but integral parts of them. 


New’ exhibit 
All progress in trade show exhibits 


techniques ... 


has not been limited to the displays 
themselves. Methods for utilization 
of the basic exhibit have matured 
just as fast. Without trying to cover 
all phases of this development, here 
are some factors which are indica- 
tive of this progress: 


e@ Integration into the over-all ad- 
vertising program .. For many ad- 
vertisers, a trade show exhibit is no 
longer “something special”—a one- 


time promotion that begins with the 


“We wanted something different in the way of a | 


usand dollar backgrounds of velvet, 


ure was 
of panty model Holly Ray and asked 


of f the iad 


oth since we were a little 


chrome and old 


e of background with flashing lights and moving 


taken on the first day of the show. After 
“What do you mean, 


ave her decked out in a gingham 


opening of the show and ends when 
the display is packed up and sent 
back to the home office. Most pro- 
gressive advertisers make every pos- 
sible attempt to integrate their ex- 
hibits into the total advertising pro- 
gram. The basic theme is the same 
as in their space, time and mail ad- 
vertising. The trade show is con- 
sidered an opportunity to bring the 
advertising message to a concen- 
trated group of prospects on a more 
personal basis. For many it is an 
unprecedented opportunity to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of a campaign— 
to find out whether or not the ad- 
vertising message is “getting 
through” to the buyer. 
® Developing a show “package” 

For many exhibitors the. exhibit is 
just one element in a complete pro- 
motion package—usually, however, 
the key element. To it are added 
special publicity programs; meetings 
for sales staffs, distributors, sup- 
pliers, customers, etc.; participation 
in other show activities—frequently 
even tie-ins with other exhibitors; 
special entertainment to build and 





cement goodwill with customers and 
prospects, etc. 


© Publicity programs . . This part 
of the show “package” deserves 
special comment, for it has become 
almost standard operating proced- 
ure. Advertisers have found that 
media, particularly the business 
press, make special efforts to tie in 
with trade shows and are generally 
especially receptive to publicity ma- 
terial at this particular time. A well 
developed publicity program as part 
of the show promotion frequently 
results in more space for the effort 
expended than at any other time. 
While competition is greater, much 
groundwork has been laid by the 
show promoters, and the advertisers 
who are ready when the opportunity 
presents itself usually receive con- 
crete benefits. 


© Pre-show build-up For the 
progressive exhibitor, the show 
doesn’t begin when the first visitor 
pins on his badge. Instead, alert ad- 
vertisers start promoting their ex- 
hibits weeks or months ahead of the 
show opening. A variety of tech- 
niques are used—direct mail, issuing 
tickets, mention in space advertising, 


stickers or postage meter indicia on 
business mail, promotion through 
salesmen, etc. Quite often exhibitors 
use some kind of teaser campaign to 
tie in with the exhibit theme. 


e Attendance builders At the 
show itself, exhibitors have come up 
with a bagful of tricks to make sure 
that a maximum number of pros- 
pects get to their exhibits. The 
techniques include everything from 
Bikini-clad models parading up and 
down hotel corridors to distribution 
of special show newspapers. Prize 
drawings for exhibit registrants are 
a pet gimmick for many. 


® Post-show follow-through .. A 
growing number of exhibitors are 
putting heavy emphasis on intensive 
follow-up of contacts made through 
trade show exhibits. Many have 
dropped the once almost universal 
idea of distributing literature at ex- 
hibits in favor of registering visitors 
and sending out the material after 
the show, so that the prospect won’t 
have to cart it home—or more likely 
throw it in his hotel room waste- 
basket. Others have developed a 
more personal follow-through, such 
as taking a photograph of each visi- 


tor at an exhibit and then sending 
the print to his office after he re- 
turns. 


® Extension to prospects who stayed 
home . . Many advertisers are mak- 
ing special efforts to extend their 
exhibits to prospects who didn’t at- 
tend the trade show. The techniques 
are varied, but most work on the 
general assumption that the stay-at- 
homes would have liked to attend 
the show but, for one reason or an- 
other, couldn’t make it. 


® Introduction of new models 
Every year more advertisers use the 
trade show as the “ripe” time to 
introduce new models or improve- 
ments in their products. This de- 
velopment has stimulated interest in 
trade shows and presented fine pro- 
motion opportunities. 

Trade show exhibits have come a 
long way in the past decade. But the 
progress doesn’t appear to be in for 
any slow-down. The developments 
have brought with them greater 
competition among exhibitors for 
maximum attention for their ex- 
hibits — and from this increased 
competition is bound to come even 
more progress in the future. e 





Don’t forget fo tell your friends. . 


By L. C. Kaufman 

Space Buyer 
Richard-Lewis Advertising 
New York 


= Interested customers are the sign 
of a successful exhibit. At every 
show you see booths that are 
thronged and others where sales- 
men sit pathetically smoking and 
waiting. 

The elements that make one booth 
a hit and the other a flop are many. 
It can be something not readily un- 
derstood, like color, design, light or 
movement. Others are very simple 


— a new machine or gadget. Still 
others are the result of planning 
and simple attention to detail which 
generates excitement and interest. 

One way to convert a man in the 
aisle to a visitor in your booth is to 
make him want to see your booth 
before he gets to the show. There 
are many ways of doing this, but 
not every method is suitable for 
every show or every exhibitor. 
Your company and your products 
themselves may stimulate some 
original ideas. However, the im- 
portant thing is planning and the 
time to start is when you sign up 
for your space! 


Don’t forget the tickets . . Some 
shows require tickets, some don’t. 
If tickets are needed, they are one 
effective method of inviting pros- 
pects to your booth. You can in- 
clude them as a standard stuffer in 
all correspondence. You can send 
them as a special mailing to your 
customers and prospects along with 
a form letter of invitation. To your 
salesmen, dealers and distributors, 
giving out tickets becomes an ex- 
cellent excuse for visiting a pros- 
pect. The same holds true for in- 
vitations to a hotel suite your com- 
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pany may maintain for hospitality 
purposes. 

It is also very important not to 
overlook your own company per- 
sonnel when it comes to passing out 
tickets. Some employes have a legit- 
imate interest in the show. To oth- 
ers, it is an interesting way to see 
the company’s exhibit and those of 
its competitors. In any case, sending 
employes to the show is a simple 
courtesy which may be easily 
achieved when the show is held in 
the same city as the plant. And it 
will mean good employe relations. 


Say it with stickers .. Labels 
often are made available to you by 
the show management, frequently 
without cost. They serve as an ef- 
fective reminder to everyone that 
your company will be at the show. 
Use them on your letters. Use them 
on your packages. 

Many companies have their letter- 
heads printed with the symbol of 
the show or a small box announc- 
ing their participation in a coming 
exhibit. For example, if a show is 
coming up next year and you will 
require new letterheads_ shortly, 
you can have a quantity of them 
printed with the details of the show. 

Every company knows approxi- 
raately how many letterheads it will 
use over the course of a year. You 
need only print as many letterheads 
as you anticipate using between the 
printing and the show time. It will 
add very little, if any, cost to your 
letterhead expense, and may serve 
to insure more traffic at your booth. 

And don’t neglect your postage 
meter. As a supplement to your 
sticker or letterhead, the postage 
meter ad is a simple, automatic and 
very inexpensive way of announcing 
the fact that you will be at the show. 


Literature tie-in . . Printing any 
new circulars before show time? 
Make sure you put a sticker or an 
imprint on them. Very often litera- 
ture mailed out in advance of the 
show can be effectively tied in with 
your exhibit. For instance, a cir- 
cular on your new widget can de- 
scribe it completely and tell your 
prospects that they will be able to 
see an actual operation of the wid- 
get at the show. 

You can make your own treat- 
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ment along this line in an infinite 
variety of ways. A manufacturer of 
candy wrapping machines could 
send out pieces of candy with the 
notice that they were wrapped on 
a new “Hot Shot Wrapper” to be 
exhibited at the coming show, and, 
of course, there will be lots of free 
candy distributed at the booth. 
Remember, in many cases, the 
trade show is the only place where 


a prospect can see a machine in 
actual use. Make sure he doesn’t 
miss that opportunity. 


Advertising and publicity .. 
Since you are advertising in the 
business publications, mentioning 
your participation in the show costs 
you nothing. Many companies take 
extra ads devoted entirely to their 
exhibit. However, if you are plan- 
ning new ads in advance of the 
show, it’s a simple matter to devote 
a fraction of your space to a mention 
of the show. 

The best thing is to figure on the 
three months before the show in 
order to get the most good. If you 
are repeating old ads, try to use 
those that can be mortised to make 
room for mention of the show and 
your booth. The show management 
will usually supply you with a sym- 
bol of the show in the form of a 
photostat or glossy proof. 

You or your agency can gain edi- 
torial mention of your booth in ad- 
vance of the show. Stories about 
new products to be demonstrated 
for the first time are particularly 
appropriate. Stories about new per- 
sonnel or company policies also 
make good news items if they can 
be timed to coincide with the com- 
ing show. 

Sometimes it takes only a little 
imagination to get a publicity break. 
For example, if your equipment 
takes a certain type of crating to 
ship it to the show in order to make 
it readily accessible, you can build 
a story around that. 


Remember the salesmen .. 
Your participation in the show 
should be described at company 
sales meetings. Let all your dealers 
and distributors know. Salesmen or 
dealers may wish to offer sugges- 
tions, Telling them about it in ad- 
vance can help build their coopera- 
tion and gain the maximum advan- 
tage from your exhibit. 

These suggestions are not meant 
to be all-inclusive or in any way 
definitive. Our agency’s experience 
with many shows is that they are 
a low cost method for introducing 
machinery, equipment and materials 
to the widest possible audience. All 
it takes is a little planning in ad- 
vance to make it pay dividends. s 





The goal . . American's aim was to promote its folding door exhibit (above) so that 
all show goers would want to stop at the booth. “Folding Door Information Desk,” at 


right, played a big part in realizing that aim. 


$1,500 budget 


How small company can 
compete at trade show 


American Bamboo Corp. had to compete for attention with 


well-heeled big companies at home builders’ convention. 


Here's how they used a small promotion budget to 


prove you don’t have to be big to succeed at a trade show. 


By J. V. Mekler 

Account Executive 

Asher B. Etkes Associates 
New York 


= Can a company with a compara- 
tively small budget compete with 
larger organizations at a national 
trade show and be successful? 

The answer is yes. And the 
American Bamboo Corp., Jamaica, 
N.Y., manufacturer of folding doors, 
proved it at the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders convention 
in Chicago last January. 

The show, one of the largest of its 
kind, had more than 400 exhibitors 
serving the home building industry. 
The exhibits this year were situated 
in four different locations and ca- 
tered to more than 30,000 visitors. 


This meant competing for atten- 
tion with the bigger companies, 
many of whom had a series of 
elaborate booths costing thousands 
of dollars. 

As public relations counselors for 
the American Bamboo Corp., one 
of Etkes Associates’ tasks was to 
prepare a promotional campaign 
which would attract the most at- 
tention to their booth on a budget 
under $1,500. The standard methods 
such as models, premiums, give- 
aways, contests, etc., were rejected 
as either too expensive or not 
suited to the type of product in- 
volved. 


Free information .. This was a 
national show catering to builders, 
architects, designers, building deal- 


ers and distributors, and consumers. 
Most of them were not only inter- 
ested in seeing the new products, 
but also in learning about new 
methods and techniques. 

Keeping this in mind we decided 
to establish a “Folding Door In- 
formation Center,” which was to be 
conducted in the booth. The pur- 
pose was two-fold: 


1. It would offer free, helpful in- 
formation on various folding door 
problems. 


2. It would serve as a “hook” on 
which to place publicity stories. 


The “center” was to be conducted 
straightforward, unbiased 
service emphasizing factual in- 
formation without selling any par- 
ticular product. To carry out this 
purpose we hired an outside expert, 
a young Chicago architect, not di- 
rectly associated with the American 
Bamboo Corp., so that we could 
get the non-partisan feeling we 
wanted to achieve. 

A table was set up in the booth 
carrying an appropriate “Folding 
Door Information Center” sign. 
Here, the architect distributed a 
five-page fact sheet on folding 
doors including some 66 different 
facts about installation, price, 
colors, decorating hints, specific fea- 
tures, etc.—again without selling 
any particular product. In fact, the 
legend at the end of the fact sheet 
stated: 

“These facts are a compilation of 
general and basic facts on folding 
doors from many different manu- 
facturers. As was previously indi- 
cated, each door differs with the 
manufacturer. There are however, 
certain standards and generaliza- 
tions that can be made about any 
folding door. It would be wise to 
contact the manufacturer 
product best meets your particular 
requirements.” 
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Newspaper promotion .. Sup- 
porting this fact sheet was a four- 
page newspaper written and edited 
by our public relations firm, which 
included a number of stories and 
pictures on the latest product de- 
velopments, features, etc. On each 
page of this newspaper, at the top, 
was a mention of the “Folding Door 
Information Center” and the booth 
number. 

It is important to point out that 
our main interest was to draw 
people to the booth. In order to 
buck some of the competition and 
because of certain restrictions on 
the distribution of literature out- 
side of the booth, we considered 
every possible outlet. 

Another successful idea support- 
ing the “Folding Door Information 
Center,” was the purchase of the 
Chicago Tribune for distribution to 
convention hotel rooms in the 
morning. A colorful sticker was 
placed at the top of the newspaper 
with the inscription: 

“Good morning. This Chicago 
Tribune is delivered to you with 
the compliments of the American 
Bamboo Corporation, manufactur- 
ers of Accordofold and Bamboofold 
folding doors. We would be happy 
to greet you personally at our 
‘Folding Door Information Center’ 
in Booth 389, Hotel Conrad Hilton.” 

This enabled us to publicize our 
booth for a very nominal cost and 
in addition gain some new friends 
in the process. The free newspaper 
technique normally is used by large 


companies with large advertising 
budgets. In fact, such a company 
— a giant manufacturing firm — 
also decided to distribute the same 
paper with a similar inscription on 
the same day. This conflict worked 
out to our satisfaction since the 
large firm was willing to share the 
cost. Thus we had the benefit of a 
very good public relations promo- 
tion for half the original cost. 


Ads merchandised . . Completing 
our program, we decided that the 
booth should be further highlighted 
to attract as much floor traffic as 
possible. A large display board 
chronicling the year’s promotional 
activities was set up facing the most 
heavily traveled aisle. The board 
consisted of colorful newspaper and 
magazine headlines along with past 
publicity stories and sales promo- 
tion pieces, and carried the head- 
line, “The American Bamboo Cor- 
poration backs up your selling with 
this advertising, publicity and sales 
promotion.” 

Large murals showing outstand- 
ing installations were placed behind 
appropriate folding doors in the 
booth, as additional “traffic 
pers.” 

According to Joseph Rosenfeld, 
president of the American Bamboo 
Corp., more interested visitors came 
to the booth than ever before. Many 
who were there to get specific an- 
swers to problems concerning fold- 
ing doors stayed on to inspect the 
new products and to get estimates. 
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promoted American exhibit on all 
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Early bird promotion . . Newspaper delivered, 
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Merchandising . . Arresting panel at 


th merchandised American's advertis- 


city to dealers at show. 


In addition, a number of compli- 
mentary letters were received from 
visitors requesting additional copies 
of the fact sheet, and many inquir- 
ies came from distributors and 
dealers who had heard about the 
booth and the promotions. J 
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Listening and looking . . Show visitor Sally Craig hears three-minute recording 
tell what's going on at GE’s operating model of boiling water atomic reactor. Water 


bubbles in model's glowing blue core, lighted plastic tubes show path 


reactor. Plastic sphere enclosing model permits 


Two essentials 


f steam from 


unobstructed view of all plant levels. 


How to make your 
exhibit a success 


Thorough pre-show planning, new exhibit techniques 


assured success for GE at atomic trade show 


By H. A. Beaudoin Manager, Advertising, 
Sales and Public Relations, 
Atomic Power Equipment Dept., General 


Promotion 


Electric Co., San Jose, Cal. 


= What two elements contribute 
most to the success of a trade show 
exhibit? General Electric believes 
they are thorough pre-show plan- 
ning and use of fresh, new exhibit 
techniques. 

GE’s participation in the Atomic 
Exposition in Cleveland last Decem- 
ber is a good example of just how 
effective advanced planning and use 
of the latest techniques can be in 
terms of sales results. 


Because the atomic energy field 
is a new and rapidly expanding one, 
General Electric and other U. S. 
firms in the atomic industry are 
faced with the problem of a com- 
plexity of products or projects which 
are difficult to put on display at an 
atomic trade show. This lack of ac- 
tual “hardware,” coupled with the 
educational job that must be done, 
has moved GE and others to turn 
to models and special displays as a 
medium for showing their wares. 

In mid-March, 1955, the company 
launched its atomic exhibit program 
with the completion of its first 
atomic power plant model. Before 
the year closed, GE had built a 


dozen atomic displays for multiple 
use, shown them on two network 
TV commercials and displayed them 
in the United States and abroad in 
over 20 major expositions to an 
audience of over 55,000,000 persons. 
Such showings have stimulated more 
than 5,000 requests for literature 
and information: of a general or 
technical nature. 

The Cleveland Exposition, De- 
cember 10-16, was the high point of 
the exhibit program. Existing com- 
pany displays were integrated into 
an “island type” exhibit so as to 
gain additional mileage on the over- 
all exhibit program. A program ob- 
jective — “take advantage of the 
latest exhibit techniques in trade 
show booth layout to gain highest 
audience impact, provide suitable 
areas for sales discussions” — was 
a cornerstone in building plans for 
the Cleveland Show. 


Planning cuts costs . . This show 
is a good case in point of just how 
effective thorough planning can be 
in terms of results. Many industri- 
al manufacturers spend an amaz- 
ingly small amount of time in plan- 
ning their participation in an in- 
dustrial trade show, and poor plan- 
ning or lack of planning makes 
exhibit costs high. GE has found 
that as a selling tool an exhibit, or 
several well-integrated exhibits, 
offer great potential sales value. 

GE’s detailed planning for the 
atomic show began in early October, 
when a small staff known as “Task 
Force Cleveland” was set up with- 
in the company on a part-time basis 
to “brainstorm” promotional ideas 
for the show. 

Since the International Atomic 
Exposition would be open to the 
members of the atomic industry and 
to the general public, it was im- 
portant that this group figure out 
just how GE could promote the 
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Pick-up . . Pretty show goer tests skill 
n GE mechanical “hand” for handling 
ive materials, used at show as in- 


ng means of manipulating small ob 


show in these three important areas: 
(1) the general public, (2) prospec- 
tive customers and members of the 
trade, and (3) General Electric 
employes. 

At the first meeting, members of 
the task force — representing ex- 
perience in advertising, sales pro- 
motion, publicity, public relations, 
and engineering — began generat- 
ing ideas on how to gain maximum 
effectiveness from the GE display 
and thus insure the greatest return 
for each display dollar spent — the 


Le 


major objective being sales. 

Before the meeting closed, a de- 
tailed plan was set up for promoting 
the Exposition to customers, mem- 
bers of the general public and GE 
sales personnel. 

Here are the basic elements of the 
plan: 


> In early November, 20,000 official 
invitation cards were mailed from 
GE district sales offices to customers 
and prospects. A tip-on message 
signed by the appropriate district 
sales engineer invited his customer 
to stop by the GE booth at the Ex- 
position and view working models 
(atomic power plants and compo- 
nents) of the company’s recent de- 
velopments in the atomic energy 
field. 


> In mid-November, sales and engi- 
neering personnel who would be 
manning the GE booth gathered for 
a seminar. They received detailed 
information on products to be dis- 
played as well as general back- 
ground information on the show, 
General Electric objectives, ete. 
Comments were invited ‘and dis- 
cussed. 


>» Advertising and sales promotion 
personnel at GE’s Cleveland dis- 
trict office handled advance ar- 
rangements for hotels, booth recep- 
tionists, etc. 


>» All members of the task force were 


kept informed by a show co-ordina- 
tor who checked constantly with all 
involved in the project. Important 
information was disseminated 
through a task force newsletter. 
Other departments in the company 
which participated in this show were 
kept informed in this manner also. 


> Internal notices publicized the Ex- 
position and its importance through- 
out the sales organization. 


> To assure proper manning through- 
out the Exposition, complete infor- 
mation on show times and compre- 
hensive manning schedules were 
prepared and distributed to all 
manning personnel before opening 
day. 


> Prior to the opening of the show, 
advance publicity and photo releases 
on GE products on display were 
prepared by the company’s news 
bureau and forwarded to the na- 
tional press and a company repre- 
sentative in Cleveland for placement 
with area papers. In order to have 
booth photos available for advance 
release, a major part of the booth 
was set up at the display house 
prior to shipment to Cleveland. 


> Key officials of the company’s 
Atomic Power Department attend- 
ing the Exposition made themselves 
available for live TV shows on a 
wide variety of subjects varying 
from the need for experienced en- 
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Real thing . . Completed exhibit used newest display tech- 
Y 
give top effectiveness to “island” dis- 


Model . . Detailed scale model of GE exhibit helped in plan- 


ning booth layout to gain highest audience impact, provide suit- nique, “cubic content,” to 


able areas for talks. Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, designed play. Plastic ceiling panels gave translucent overhead. Exhibits 


ahd built « provided scale model. were for use as single show pieces or ir group. 
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Future . . Panoramic model of atomic power station GE will build near Chicago was 


part of exhibit. Earphones gave show visitors recorded rundown on atomic energy de 


velopments. 


gineers in the atomic energy field 
to general discussions on the GE 
exhibit and the importance of atom- 
ic energy. 


> The day before the show opened, 
a meeting was held at the GE booth 
in the Cleveland Public Auditorium 
for manning personnel from GE’s 
Cleveland district office. Format 
was similar to the previous meeting 
for other company personnel. This 
meeting was of particular benefit to 
Cleveland office personnel in that 
they obtained first-hand informa- 
tion on the various GE displays as 
explained in detail by an atomic 
products’ engineer. 


> A sales information kit was dis- 
tributed to all manning personnel. 
The kit contained all product de- 
scriptive publications available at 
the booth on request plus a price 
list on “stock items.” The kit was 
also helpful in indoctrinating the 
two female booth receptionists who 
had no previous atomic energy ex- 
perience. 


> Late in the week of the Exposi- 
tion, a breakfast meeting was held 
at Cleveland’s Hotel Statler to bring 
all GE district sales representatives 
attending the show from other cities 


together for a review of the product 
line as well as the company’s long 
range sales objectives for 
products. 


atomic 


> As a follow-up, results of the 
meeting were relayed to company 
employes through internal newsreel 
film and other internal publications, 
and all requests for information 
when filled were turned over to the 
sales section for follow-up on cus- 
tomer contacts made at the show. 


Results . . Was the plan effective? 
Yes, considering that representatives 
from numerous foreign governments 
in attendance at the Exposition ex- 
pressed a “buying” interest in GE 
research, test, and power reactors 
of various ratings. Reactor compo- 
nents also came in for their share 
of attention. Another indication of 
interest was the 2,095 filled-out re- 
quest cards for product bulletins. In 
fact, on three successive days better 
than one out of every eight persons 
at the show filled out a card — well 
above the average at industrial 
trade shows. 

As a result of the show, GE sales- 
men from coast to coast were better 
informed, better equipped to sell 
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Take one. . Request cards were 


keyed available literaturs 


atomic products, and much better 
acquainted with members of the 
atomic industry. Personnel manning 
the exhibit were polled after the 
show for their reactions and the re- 
sult showed 100% agreement that 
the show was a success. 

From a public relations stand- 
point, the plan also netted good re- 
sults. Careful planning of publicity, 
including good news and excellent 
press photos, paid handsome divi- 
dends in terms of newspaper, radio 
and TV coverage. Also, the public 
had a chance to see for the first time 
one of the most complete lines of 
products displayed by an 
American industry in the atomic 
field. 

Interest was high, but the many 
questions of Mr. and Mrs. John Q. 
Public on the peaceful atom pointed 
up the still greater job which lies 
ahead for the atomic industry 
that of educating the American 
people on the wonders of the atomic 
age. The use of good exhibits al- 
ready has proved to be one effective 
way of doing the job. 

Thus, advanced exhibit techniques 
and thorough pre-planning enabled 
General Electric to successfully dis- 


ever 


play its role of atomic leadership. ™ 
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Cllese work .. Exhibit staff member puts finishing touches on scale model of one of smaller Kodak exhibits. 


Exhibit planning 


Start small and think big 


Eastman Kodak begins with scale models, ends up with exhibits that make 


a big impact on some 100 audiences each year. Here’s how it's done ... 


By Robert C. Locker 
Exhibits Manager 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


= Preparing over 100 exhibits a 
year for national or regional shows, 
directed to the general public or 
specific groups—exhibits as small as 
8x9’ or as large as 65x80/—that’s 
our job in the Exhibits Department 
of Eastman Kodak Company. 
Because this is a big job, Eastman 
Kodak has developed a corps of 12 
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specialists, whose full-time respon- 
sibilities are to plan and design ex- 
hibits. In addition to the exhibits 
manager, there is an art director 
who supervises the entire operation, 
an exhibits designer, a number of 
craftsmen who build models and 
maintain the exhibits, an electri- 
cian, a spray painter, stockmen, 
secretaries, and “road men” who set 
up the exhibits. 

Work on an exhibit actually be- 
gins two to three months before 
a show. After approval has been 


given to participate in a show, we 
must decide on the amount of space 
needed to do a good job, what prod- 
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Double check . . Assistant exhibits 
manager R. S. Coddington checks model 
against auditorium floor plan. 


ucts to exhibit, and the general 
“theme” of our exhibit. This is de- 
termined jointly by the exhibits, 
sales, and advertising departments. 


The space question .. An obvious 
rule-of-thumb in buying exhibit 
space is to buy the best space pos- 
sible and buy sufficient space to tell 
your story. If space problems are 
such that customers can’t comfort- 
ably remain to receive your full 
sales “pitch” (either visual or oral), 
they’re apt to lose interest and 
wander away. 

Before planning your exhibit, find 
out as much as possible about the 
physical layout of the hali and your 
designated space. At Eastman Ko- 
dak we have floor plans of all major 
auditoriums in the country. They 
assist us in determining where we 
can expect the heaviest “human 
traffic flow.” We can then place our 
most important displays in areas 
where they will be most likely to be 
seen. 

Improve upon your exhibit area 
whenever possible. If, for example, 
your area has a number of bulky 
columns, don’t let them be obstacles 
— make them work for you. Build 
displays around them, cover them 
with eye-catching pictures and turn 
them into assets that help you tell 
your story. 

Adequate storage space is often 
overlooked. Staff representatives 
must have sufficient space to store 
rags, tools, literature, etc. Without 
it, your exhibit is liable to take on 


Getting bigger .. Author Locker (right) and his assistant manager discuss 


change on a 65x80’ exhibit. 


End product. . Here's exhibit shown as model above. Theme of exhibit is 


visible. Appearanee of exhibit is inviting t 


all the appearances of a rummage 
sale. 

Attractive and comfortable floor 
coverings should be installed, with 
a harmonious color scheme blend- 
ing with your exhibit, so that visi- 
tors are always conscious of your 
attempt to please them. 


Plan with models .. We build 
scale models of the larger exhibits 
during the planning stage. There 
are several advantages in this sys- 
tem. To begin with, we find it much 
easier to “sell” an idea to our own 
top management if we have a scale 
replica of the proposed exhibit. 
Models allow us to visualize the 
traffic flow at the exhibit and ar- 
range our individual displays ac- 


a display 


instantly 


show visitors 


cordingly. We can _ predetermine 
visitors’ approach to our exhibit and 
their “sight lines.” Models let us 
see how much territory one sales 
person can cover adequately. By 
using scale models, we can change 
and revise the individual displays 
until we arrive at the most desir- 
able over-all layout. 

In our models, we use a scale of 
34-inch to a foot. This size is small 
enough to be easily handled and 
transported, yet large enough to 
show all the detail. 
Models of smaller shows built on a 
modular system can be _ broken 
down into their component parts 
and visualized easily whenever de- 
sired, eliminating new sketches for 
each use. 


necessary 
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Don’t be trite . . New products 
should be of first importance in 
your exhibit. Of equal importance 
are new uses for established prod- 
ucts. 

Our audience directly determines 
what will be shown. Obviously if 
the show is sponsored by a specific 
group such as dental technicians, 
we won't build our exhibit around 
amateur photographic equipment. 
Show the visitors what they most 
want to see. 

Above all, don’t retell the same 
trite story that the public already 
knows. It’s merely a waste of your 
time and money, and will leave the 
viewing public with an unfavorable 
impression of your company. Search 
for a new approach—a new “sales 
idea.” 


How to display .. Careful con- 
sideration must be given to the 
question of how to display mer- 
chandise. If possible, the visitor 
should be able to pick up and ex- 
amine merchandise. Past experi- 
ences have shown us that it’s defi- 
nitely an advantage to put our 
products in the hands of the pro- 
spective buyer, rather than letting 
him merely study them from a dis- 
tance. 

Equipment too large to be han- 
died should be displayed so the 
public can get close enough to ex- 
amine it minutely. With this in 
mind we can then consider how 
best to design our counters and 
wall panels and where to place 
them. 

Merchandise should be displayed 
on the counter — not buried in 
showcases. Counters should serve as 
bridges between customers and 
salespeople — not as barriers. 

Wall panels bring smaller, “hard- 
to-see” items up to eye level, and 
very brief copy describes their ad- 
vantages. Items carried on panels 
should also be displayed on coun- 
ters for the convenience of visitors. 
Panels serve primarily as “atten- 
tion-getters” or “interest-awaken- 
ers. 


Set a theme . . Headlines and ad- 
vertising copy should be brief. Don’t 
tell the whole story — just enough 
to create interest and stimulate 
questions. Then your salespeople 
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can show the visitor how your 
product operates, and its particular 
advantages over your competitor’s 
line, in addition to answering his 
specific questions. 

We believe that every exhibit 
should have a main theme around 
which the individual displays are 
built. Each display, although an en- 
tity in itself, should serve as a sup- 
port for the central theme. The 
theme may be taken from methods 
of product use, advertising (either 
national or trade), or the seasonal 
approach. 

An. exhibit should be staffed by 
top-notch personnel. They should 
be pleasant, courteous, and experts 
in their field, with a complete work- 


ing knowledge of the merchandise 
on display. Our exhibits are staffed 
with both factory and regional sales 
representatives. 

At Eastman Kodak we firmly be- 
lieve that a small, well-done exhibit 
is better than a large slipshod job 
prepared without much thought. 
If careful attention is given to the 
type of audience, floor space, prod- 
ucts to be displayed, and staff per- 
sonnel, exhibits can be the most 
effective of sales tools. We must 
never forget that the visitor to your 
space has paid his own money to 
find out what you have to offer. He 
is a captive audience and usually 
eager to learn more about your 
products or services. e 





Eight steps to trade 
show success .. 


By Hans W. Bluethe, Advertising Manager, Industrial Advertising Dept., Surface Com- 


bustion Corp., Toledo, O. 


= Successful trade show exhibits 
don’t just happen — they are made. 

To begin with, trade show ex- 
hibits are not an inexpensive sub- 
stitute for other forms of advertis- 
ing, promotion or sales contact. 
They are a supplementary activity 
to normal sales contacts and promo- 
tional programs which represent a 
rather high investment. At Surface 
Combustion Corp., we estimate the 
total cost of participation in a trade 
show at approximately twice the 
amount budgeted for our space, ex- 
hibit, hotel rooms and entertain- 
ment. The other 100% is taken up 
by the time of the men required to 
plan and set up the exhibit, as well 


as the sales and management per- 
sonnel required for its operation. 
The time and travel expenses of 
these men must be figured into the 
total cost of the show in its evalua- 
tion. 

Typical of the modern trade show 
is the National Metal Exposition. It 
is held every year in one of three 
major metal-working cities — 
Cleveland, Chicago or Philadelphia. 
The show takes up a major audi- 
torium, such as the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Hall, and comprises about 400 or 
more national and local exhibitors. 
Since the metal-working industry 
is the major market for our com- 
pany’s Heat Treat and Steel Mill 
Divisions, we believe it is necessary 
to participate in this show. 

Effective participation in the show 
means competing with a dozen or 
more other furnace companies, plus 
more than 400. other companies in 
the metal-working field for the at- 
tention of the visitor. He is apt to 
be trying to take in the entire show 
at a fast pace. Yet, successful ex- 
hibiting means that you must stop 





him, bring him into your booth, 
give him your story, and perhaps 
arouse enough interest to have him 
ask for a follow up by one of your 
engineers or at least for literature. 

Our equipment consists of heat 
treat furnaces, steel mill furnaces, 
and burner equipment. This is 
highly engineered equipment and 
unit sales range from a few hun- 
dred to generally several thousand 
or several hundred thousands of 
dollars. We don’t expect to make a 
sale too often at the show, since our 
equipment represents capital ex- 
penditures which must be approved 
by several executives in most com- 
panies, but we do hope to arouse 
enough interest to lead to a later 
sale. 

This leads us to the first of a 
series of factors which we think go 
into making a_ successful exhibit. 


7 Budget and Planning. We be- 

* lieve the first, and probably 
the most important item in the set- 
ting up of an exhibit is to actually 
develop a sound plan. You must 
first of all determine your own ob- 
jectives, what you wish to realize 
from the show. Is it inquiries, per- 
sonal contacts, impressions, names 
for your mailing list, or are you 
trying to sell an idea? 

Once you have stated your ob- 
jectives, you should be able to put 
them in writing. The next step is to 
set up a plan to realize these ob- 
jectives. 

At this stage of the game you 
start to set up a budget and a plan. 
It is probably a good time to bring 
in your display house. Your display 


company can and should make a 
real contribution to planning your 
exhibit and formulating your budg- 
et for carrying out the exhibit. 
They must know, however, what 
you wish to do, what your ideas are 
that you are trying to sell and what 
your objectives are, before they can 
really function effectively as your 
counselors. 

To bring visitors into your booth, 
you need some sort of a feature 
attraction. Some _ exhibitors use 
pretty girls, others demonstrate 
their equipment and still others use 
giveaways. We have used the last 
two devices successfully. We believe 
that a giveaway should bear some 
relation to the theme of your ex- 
hibit or your product. 

In the 1955 Metal Show, we asked 
all visitors to register on the pros- 
pect reference cards. We announced 
that, each day, we would draw the 
name of one visitor. The winner 
would be offered his choice of five 
of a total of 20 metallurgical books 
displayed in our booth. 

Our theme in this show was that 
our company is the one organiza- 
tion with the experience and 
knowledge to handle metal heating 
from “the ingot to the finished 
product.” The 20 books offered 
covered subjects across this field. 
The book giveaway, therefore, tied 
in with this theme. 

The registration cards provided 
space for the visitor to indicate his 
field of interest and request litera- 
ture. He could also state a heating 
problem and request a sales engi- 
neer to call. The books that the 


man requested also gave us a clue 
to his interests and permitted us to 
send our own literature to him on 
the subjects, whether he won the 
books or not. 

This device proved effective and 
was partially responsible for the 
record number of good inquiries we 
received at the show. 

Since our budgets for the trade 
show exhibits not only comprise 
space and the display itself, but also 
include hotel rooms for personnel, 
entertainment and such other items 
as invitations to the show, the over- 
all budget is necessarily a function 
of the advertising department. 


a Preparation and Promotion. 
*Let’s assume that you have 
been able to state the objectives 
and sales management agrees with 
you on what your company hopes 
to attain by participating in this 
show. The next step is to prepare 

an exhibit. 
Some companies prefer to design 
Continued on page 149 
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Giveaway . . Card above (both sides shown) registered show visitors for Surface’s drawings for free technical books. 


extracted detailed information from visitor, which Surface used in its trade show follow-up. 
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KF OUR YEARS AGO, when M. E. (“Zig”) Ziegen- 
hagen left the General Electric Co.’s apparatus de- 
partment in Schenectady, N. Y. to set up a new kind of 
integrated advertising and sales promotion department 
for Worthington Corp. in Harrison, N.J., the wheels 
Were set in motion for a sweeping reorganization of the 
entire marketing structure of the 114-year old com- 
pany. In those four years since 1952, Worthington’s ap- 
proach to the selling of its products has beer: complete- 
ly revised. 

Describing Worthington’s marketing evolution, Mr. 
Ziegenhagen singles out two primary factors which 
highlight Worthington’s “new look”: 

1. “Worthington has regrouped itself into integrated 
operating divisions to achieve fast-moving effective 
teamwork based on centralized policy and de-central- 
ized operations. 

2. “In so doing, we have found an unusually effec- 
tive way of integrating advertising and sales promo- 
tion with the operating divisions, with other marketing 
services and — most unusual of all — with the sales- 
men on the sales front.” 

Contrary to the experience of many industrial cor- 
porations, which, like Worthington, have decided to 
“divisionalize” their operations, changes in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion department came first, fol- 
lowed a little over three years later by companion 
changes in the over-all marketing structure. Actually, 
the revised A&SP operation initiated in late 1952 was 
planned with the idea that Worthington would likely 
go to the divisional type of organization in the future. 
When the broad changes did begin — in January, 1956 
— the A&SP department was all set to work in unison 
with the new operating divisions, providing the division 
general managers the same type of fast-moving pro- 
motional service that could be expected of a separate 
small advertising department — plus a good many ad- 
vantages of a larger advertising department. 

Worthington’s marketing reorganization is moving 
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ahead swiftly and smoothly, even though it required 
basic changes in an organization built on 114 years of 
successful operation, and which increased annual sales 
from $60 million to over $140 million in the past decade. 

Actually, a “new” product line probably had a lot 
to do with the swing to the new marketing approach. 
For years, Worthington was primarily known as the 
country’s leading maker of pumps. The company got its 
start in the early 1840’s when Henry Rossiter Worth- 
ington, a brilliant 23-year old engineer, gave up his se- 
cure position in his father’s prosperous flour mill to 
take up a challenge issued to inventors and engineers 
by the New York State Legislature to design a steam- 
boat which would provide rapid and economical trans- 
portation on the Erie Canal. 

He designed and built a complete boat but ran into 
a problem of finding the right kind of pump to feed 
the boilers. It had been customary practice to use 
pumps connected directly with the main engine shaft. 
But when the engine was idle, as when the boat was 
passing through canal locks, water had to be pumped 
by hand to maintain a proper level in the boiler. Young 
Worthington licked this problem by designing the first 
direct-acting steam pump in history. 

While jealous owners of mule-drawn canal boats, 
who feared being driven out of business by this stride 
toward Nineteenth Century automation, pressured the 
State Legislature into barring Worthington’s boat from 
the canal after several successful seasons, the seeds 
had been sown for today’s giant Worthington Corp. 
Continually experimenting, the young engineer came 
up with a double-acting pump in 1844, which, with a 
small head of steam, could move water faster and more 
reliably than any other pump in the world. He patented 
both products that year and joined with William H. 
Baker in 1845 to form Worthington & Baker. Soon 
Worthington pumps became famed far and wide. In 
1862, for example, two Worthington pumps were re- 
sponsible for keeping the Confederate Merrimac afloat 
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during its battle with the Union Monitor, which also 
used Worthington pumps. 

Around the turn of the century, Worthington — then 
known as the International Steam Pump Co. — started 
branching out into such areas as diesel and gas engines 
and compressors. In 1916, the name was changed 
again to Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. It has 
continued to pick up new lines (on the basis of “kin- 
dred products and kindred markets’), particularly 
since the days of the depression. While it continues as 
the leading domestic manufacturer of pumps, the com- 
pany’s diversification forced a final change of names in 
1952 to the simpler Worthington Corp. Today its prod- 
uct list carries over 100 items ranging from absorbers 
to wrenches and from large power plant equipment to 
cement mixers. But the “new” item which has played 
a major role in stimulating the marketing evolution is 
air conditioning. 

Actually, air conditioning is far from new for Worth- 
ington. The company can trace its background in this 
field to the early 1900’s. In 1935, Worthington bought 
out Carbondale Machine Co., one of the early refrig- 
eration equipment makers, to which it had been selling 
compressors for years. Carbondale, as early as 1902 
had put an air cooling system in the Hanover National 
Bank in New York City and in the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1904-5. 

But, as a major element in the Worthington opera- 
tions, air conditioning really began to make its weight 
felt just after World War II. While still representing 
far from a majority position in the company’s total sales 
picture, air conditioning places Worthington in an en- 
tirely different kind of competitive selling position 
than it finds with most of its other lines. 

For the most part, Worthington makes no attempt to 
put on a flashy front. It generally employs the relative- 
ly “quiet” approach typical of many old line industrial 
companies — with justification, since this approach 
has proved highly effective in building a constantly 
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expanding sales volume. But in the air conditioning 
field it finds a different approach required — both be- 
cause of the dramatic growth of the field and the com- 
petitive situation. 

While the Worthington marketing changes are not 
designed primarily to help build its position as a lead- 
ing air conditioning manufacturer, there appears to be 
little doubt that the tremendous activity in this field 
has played a major role in leading the company to 
take a long evaluating look at its marketing structure. 

Actually, the new organizational changes probably 
will have the effect of preventing a “hot” product such 
as air conditioning from dominating the company’s 
marketing thinking. The structure is now organized 
with the necessary flexibility to give each of the op- 
erating divisions its just share of marketing effort. 

In addition to the booming Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration Division, which has plants at Ampere, N. J., 
and Decatur, Ala., Worthington today is composed 
primarily of 14 other divisions, broken down according 
to product lines. These are: 

© Compressor & Engine Division (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

. Diesel, gas and duel-fuel engines for industrial, 
municipal, marine and public utility power plants. 
Heavy duty air compressors for all industries using 
pneumatic power, gas compressors and angle gas engine 
compressors for the petroleum, chemical and gas pipe- 
line industries. 

@ Harrison Division (Harrison, N. J.) 
pumps for all industrial and marine uses; condensers, 
ejectors, deaerators and pumps for steam power plants, 
including high-pressure, high-temperature boiler feed 
pumps; large centrifugal pumps for waterworks, irri- 
gation, drainage, sewage and special industrial uses. 

“@ Holyoke Division (Holyoke, Mass.) . . . Portable 
compressors and air tools for the construction industry; 
utility air-cooled compressors for railroad and factory 
maintenance, service stations, laundries and other small 
businesses. 
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@ Mueller Climatrol Division (Milwaukee) 
Home heating equipment; unit heaters for commercial 
and industrial buildings; summer, winter and year- 
round air conditioning equipment for homes; room-by- 
room heating and cooling units for multi-story build- 
ings. 

© Plainfield Division (Plainfield, N. J.) . . . Station- 
ary, portable and truck-mounted concrete mixers for 
the construction industry; concrete paving machines 
for highway construction; self-priming pumps for 
building contractors; mixers for the glass, ceramics and 
fertilizer industries; welding positioners and turning 
rolls for all metal fabricating industries. 

® Standard Pump Division (Ampere, N. J.) 
Standard centrifugal pumps for all industrial and ma- 
rine uses, buildings, public works and farms; “Worthite” 
pumps for the chemical industry; rotary pumps for 
hydraulic systems and viscous fluids. 

© Steam Turbine Division (Wellsville, N. Y.) 
Mechanical-drive steam turbines up to the largest sizes; 
turbine generators up to 12,500 kilowatts for industrial, 
municipal, marine and small public utility power 
plants; reduction gears for turbine-driven machinery. 

® Vertical Turbine Pump Division (Succasunna, N. 
J. and Denver) and Wintroath Pumps Division (AIl- 
hambra, Cal. and Hereford, Tex.) . . . Deep-well pumps 
for irrigation and for industrial, municipal and rural 
water supply; fire protection pumps; vertical pumps for 
steam power plants, oil refineries and other industries. 

© Worthington-Gamon Meter Division (Newark) 
. . . Household water meters for municipalities; indus- 
trial meters for water and other liquids. 

® Oil City Works (Oil City, Pa.) . . . Power pumps 
for oil fields and general industrial use; mechanical 
power transmission equipment for all industries. 

@ Electrical Machinery Mfg. Co. (Minneapolis) .. . 
Electric generators, motors and controls for power 
plants and all industries; variable speed magnetic 
drives. 
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@ Mullenbach Division (Los Angeles) Electric 
controls for buildings and industries; “Capaswitch” 
electrostrictive relays for electronic control circuits. 
Operates as part of Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 

® Mason-Neilan Division (Norwood, Mass.) . . . The 
most recent addition — makers of regulators and con- 
trols for fluid flow. 

Each of the divisions has a general manager and is 
organized to operate as a separate unit, drawing upon 
the general staff, however, for many of its basic serv- 
ices. When it comes to marketing, each division has a 
skeleton sales organization, but it acts primarily in a 
liaison and policy-making capacity under the new 
Worthington marketing organization. 

Five of the divisions have their own field sales organ- 
izations. The others sell their products through the 
marketing division, which is also an integrated unit. 
In effect, the marketing division contracts with the nine 
divisions to sell their products at a predetermined cost 
of unit sales. Because the products of the nine divisions 
are often sold to the same customers, this marketing 
setup permits fewer salesmen to effectively contact 
the field. 

Worthington is fortunate in having a “sales-minded” 
executive at the operating helm. He is Executive Vice- 
President Walther H. Feldmann, who was formerly 
president of the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., which 
now operates as an integrated Worthington division. 
There, much of his success in competition with indus- 
trial giants was based on heads-up operating flexibility 
and a sound use of sales promotion designed to enable 
his salesmen to make a more helpful approach to cus- 
tomers — and thus get on the inside track in offering 
their products. He came up via sales in Electric Ma- 
chinery and was formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales for Worthington in the previous organization set- 
up. While he is now concerned primarily with operating 
matters, his thinking shines through much of the com- 
pany’s present organizational structure as well as the 
marketing and promotion organization and strategy. 





The Marketing Organization 


Tue WORTHINGTON marketing organization is 
headed by Vice-President in Charge of Marketing 
Thomas J. Kehane, who is one of five general staff 
vice-presidents operating under Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Walther H. Feldmann. (The other general staff 
divisions are manufacturing, accounting, purchasing 
and engineering.) 

Chief of staff of the marketing division is General 
Marketing Manager William A. Meiter, a dynamic ex- 
ecutive who has played a major role in the reorganiza- 
tion program. The chart on the following page shows 
how the various elements of the new marketing divi- 
sion are aligned under Mr. Kehane and how the divi- 
sion, itself, fits into the over-all corporate structure. 

The basic mission of Marketing at Worthington is to 
help make sure that the divisions’ products are directed 
to the right markets and the right customers; to make 
sure their products are offered with the right sales ap- 
peal — where the sales are; to provide the divisions 
with a specialized field sales force and warehousing 
where required — backed up by national and sales- 
front advertising and sales promotion that multiplies 
the effectiveness of the field sales force — and of the 
individual division’s promotion dollars. 

Other “horizontal” sales service provided to the di- 
visions by Marketing include “industry” type sales 
units to coordinate the sale of products for the export 
market, marine market, nuclear energy market, public 
works market and standard smaller products through 
industrial distributors and the original equipment mar- 
ket. There is also a petro-chemical sales department 
which coordinates sales information and sales activities 
directed toward the petroluem and chemical markets. 

A marketing research department serves the nine 
divisions. This group is qualified to analyze the mar- 
kets for existing and new products. Sales performance 
is analyzed and needs for sales tools established. As- 
sistance is also provided to the operating units in set- 
ting up forecasting methods. 

Key to the sales organization is five regional and 
24 district offices, which serve the entire Worthington 
line. These offices are staffed by a force of over 500, 
including separate groups for general line sales, mer- 
chandising sales, air conditioning and refrigeration 
sales, construction equipment sales, steam turbine sales, 
oltice engineers and application engineers. 

The division of sales effort in the district offices is 
the result of many years of experience during which 
Worthington learned that a single sales force can’t be 
expected to do a good job on all types of sales. There 
are many cases where a single salesman can best repre- 
sent the entire company with individual customers. 
Such cases are the province of the general line sales 
staff, which handles all items for customers who deal 
in broad areas. These salesmen, of necessity, must be 
good engineers and have a thorough knowledge of all 
the types of products produced by Worthington. Even 
so, there are frequent cases where specific problems 
bring the general line salesman into deep water. “If 


they get in over their necks,” explains Bill Meiter, 
“they can always turn to the specialists in their district, 
regional and headquarters offices.” 

The merchandising sales force handles all stock 
items, is actively engaged in dealer sales and in sales 
to the original equipment market. Of special interest 
to this group is Worthington’s line of small pumps, 
compressors and mechanical power transmissions 
equipment. 

Because their primary markets are often of a differ- 
ent nature from those served by other Worthington 
product lines, the sales of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration, construction equipment, engines and steam tur- 
bines have been supplemented by specialist salesmen. 
Actually, the AC&R sales force has a breakdown sim- 
ilar to the division of responsibility between general 
line and merchandising sales. AC&R has both pack- 
age and central station salesmen. Each type of sale 
calls for a different kind of salesman and the division 
of responsibility permits the company to concentrate 
maximum sales effort on both kinds of markets. 

All sales are made through the district offices, with 
headquarters and _ regional offices maintaining no 
“house accounts.” To charge the operating divisions 
with their proportionate share of sales costs, Worthing- 
ton has developed a simple, yet effective method for 
making a cost analysis. Twice a year — two months in 
the spring, two months in the fall — salesmen are re- 
quested to keep a complete record on how much time 
is spent on each of the many products. These figures 
are used for assessing sales costs to the operating di- 
visions. 

While there might seem to be several “danger areas” 
where the various sales forces might overlap, the 
break-down into 24 districts, each with an average staff 
of only 20 people, and a clear charting of individual 
responsibilities within each district, has worked out 
well and few problems of conflicting sales effort are re- 
ported. 

One of the biggest advantages of the new marketing 
set-up, explains Bill Meiter, is that the relationship be- 
tween the marketing division and the product divisions 
is now clearly defined. “The marketing division now 
acts purely as a sales and marketing service for the 
product divisions,” he explains. 

The product divisions are responsible for the basic 
sales policies concerning their individual lines. They, 
not the marketing division, set prices and are alone 
responsible for profit and loss of their operations. “We 
serve as advisors,’ Mr. Meiter explains, “but the final 
product policy decisions are clearly the responsibility 
of the product divisions. 

“Before the new set-up was put into operation, the 
product people would ‘gang up’ on Sales, since we 
made lots of product decisions for them. Now they’re 
clearly responsible.” 

Actually, the changes are bringing about a much 
happier relationship between marketing and product 
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divisions. Each of the product groups has its own sales 
department, which, in addition to setting policy, serves 
as the direct link with the headquarters marketing or- 
ganization. The product sales managers help to super- 
vise distribution of their lines, recommend new ideas 
and changes in old ones, help out in tough sales situa- 
tions and do much of the sales development work. 

In all, Worthington has over 1,200 different sales 
outlets, including practically every kind of industrial 
distribution except manufacturer’s representatives. 
Something less then half of the company’s products 
are sold through distributors and dealers with many 
handling two different Worthington lines, but very few 
handling more than two. 


In addition to domestic sales, Worthington does a 
large volume of foreign business. It, has 12 foreign 
plants and a wide-spread distribution organization op- 
erating in 73 foreign countries. Export sales are handled 
through a special department headed by S. R. Williams, 
vice-president in charge of foreign operations. In many 
foreign areas there are regular Worthington salesmen, 
while in other areas, foreign distributors handle the 
majority of sales. 

Europe, Africa and the Near East are served by 
seven plants and 48 distributors. Latin America and 
Canada have four plants and 70 distributors. A plant 
in Japan, 25 distributors and four major service cen- 
ters serve the Far East. 





The Advertising & Sales Promotion Organization 


W uen M. E. Ziegenhagen took over advertising and 
sales promotion activities at Worthington in mid-1952, 
he saw the need for some radical changes. At that 
time Worthington had two separate departments: (1) 
the advertising department, which was primarily con- 
cerned with space advertising, trade shows and mer- 
chandising items; (2) the publications department 
which concentrated on the production and distribution 
of sales literature of all types. The agency (James 
Thomas Chirurg Co. at the time) worked entirely with 
the advertising department, and therefore concentrated 
mainly on the space advertising and merchandising 
items of that department. 

Between them, the two departments came up with 
almost any promotional item the sales divisions of that 
day asked for. But the big weakness was that the two 
functionalized departments produced individual promo- 
tion pieces rather than programs — for the simple 
reason that there was no one in either of the depart- 
ments or in the divisions who had the time and specific 
responsibility to coordinate programs matched to the 
needs of the different markets. 

After a few months of planning, a new line or unit- 
responsibility type of organization was put into opera- 
tion. The key to the new set-up was four account 
managers who were charged with a three-fold re- 
sponsibility: 

1. Plan broad programs — geared to a sales plan. 

2. Produce them on time, economically, as a unit. 

3. Follow through to help get them used on the sales 
front. 

Simple as these three objectives appear, they hold 
the key to the success of Worthington’s advertising 
and sales promotion program — and from all indica- 
tions, they are paying off in providing a much improved 
promotion program which delivers far more per dollar 
expended than was possible under the old type of 
organization. 

Actually, this revised A&SP organization was planned 
with long-range objectives in mind. Mr. Ziegenhagen 


points out, “The 1952 plan for our present organization 
was conceived not only to give better service to the 
product sales divisions of that day, but also with the 
thought that the divisional type of operation was more 
than likely to be used in the future. Consequently, we 
tried to stand in the shoes of a hypothetical Worthing- 
ton general manager of the future, and to build the 
type of fast-stepping, professional promotion support 
that he would need.” 

Although it took a couple of years to iron out the 
“bugs” in the new A&SP operation, the basic objectives 
were substantially realized before the establishment 
of the decentralized organization. As a result, each new 
operating division started its life with a fast-stepping 
advertising and sales promotion arm to meet its specific 
needs. 

As the A&SP organization is now set up, it will have 
little difficulty handling other product lines or expan- 
sion of existing lines. The present plan allows for 
painless expansion both vertically and horizontally, 
without loss of speed and flexibility. 

The present organization has eight basic units — 
four promotional accounts and four service units — 
working directly under A&SP Manager Ziegenhagen. 
If the department — or any of the individual units — 
should have to expand, it would be a relatively simple 
matter to create new groups with unit responsibility 
within the same departmental framework. The eight 
present units include: 

@ Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Account 
Headed by account manager Paul O. Bancroft, this 
unit is responsible for over-all promotion for the AC&R 
division. In addition, it serves the entire company on 
exhibits and displays and supplies promotional service 
to AC&R wholesalers and dealers. 

@ Standard Products Account ... P. J. (“Pete”) 
Petropoulos, another of the four key account managers, 
handles over-all promotion for the Standard Pump, 
Plainfield and Vertical Turbine Pump divisions; port- 
able compressors and contractors tools; mechanical 
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ACCOUNT MANAGERS INTEGRATE ADVERTISING AND SALES PRO- 
MOTION WITH SALES EFFORTS. HELP TO (a) PLAN CO-ORDINATED 
OVERALL PROGRAMS (b) PRODUCE THEM ON TIME AND (c) GET THEM 
USED EFFECTIVELY BY FIELD SALESMEN, WHOLESALERS, DISTRIBUTORS, 
DEALERS. 


ACCOUNT MANAGERS BRING TO BEAR ON SALES PROBLEMS THE 
SKILLS, SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF THEIR ENTIRE DEPARTMENT, 
OUR AGENCY AND ALL OTHER OUTSIDE SERVICES WE CAN PROFIT- 
ABLY USE. 
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power transmission equipment, and air-cooled com- 
pressors. This unit also handles promotional service 
to their distributors. 

® Engineered Products Account ... Under account 
manager Cy Freeman, this unit is responsible for over- 
all promotion for the large Harrison division as well 
as the Steam Turbine and Compressor & Engine divi- 
sions and power pumps. In addition, it provides promo- 
tional service to district offices on direct-sale products. 

@ Export Account Account manager Oscar 
Cornejo is responsible for all over-all promotion on 
products sold to foreign markets, including products 
of all divisions. He supervises foreign news publicity 
via the Walker-Crenshaw agency and Worthington’s 
news bureau. As an added, yet closely allied function, 
the unit is charged with handling of promotional serv- 
ice to foreign distributors and associated companies. 

® General Promotion ... Although a separate unit, 
general promotion is also supervised by Cy Freeman. 
The unit’s responsibilities include corporate advertising; 
publication of the corporation magazine, “Power & 
Fluids,” and Worthington’s “Marketing News Letter,” 
and college recruiting promotion. 

® News Bureau . . . One of the key elements in the 
Worthington A&SP operation, this unit is headed by F. 
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1. Visual aid services to all accounts, 
Divisions and Works including charts, 
slides, slidefilms, movies 

2. Projection and visual aid service for 
meetings 
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Barry Koss and has as its primary responsibility gen- 
eral and business publication news publicity. It also 
handles the annual Worthington calendar — a major 
project in itself (see “How to make a photo calendar 
that customers will use, p. 74, Jan. 56 IM) — and pub- 
lic relations services. (General corporation public re- 
lations are handled by Public Relations Director John 
Chabot Smith, who reports directly to President E. J. 
Schwanhausser and is headquartered in New York 
City. However, the A&SP News Bureau handles all re- 
leases originating from Mr. Smith’s office and Mortimer 
Enright, Mr. Smith’s assistant, works side by side with 
Barry Koss in Harrison, providing a valuable base for 
well integrated cooperation between the institutional 
and product publicity groups.) 

@ Visual Aids ... Headed by C. C. Sheppard, this 
unit has two basic functions: (1) Providing visual aids 
service to all accounts divisions and works, including 
charts, slides, slidefilms and movies, and (2) projection 
and visual aids service for meetings. 

® Production & Distribution Service ... This unit, 
which provides services to all of the accounts, is broken 
down into four sub-units. Key man is unit manager 
Robert P. March. Under him are the following sections: 

1. General Production responsible for general 








production and printing of promotional material. 

2. Sales-Service & Distribution ... handling pro- 
duction and printing of internal sales-service material 
such as price and data sheets, etc.; storage and dis- 
tribution of internal and external literature, including 
direct mail, service material, circular letters, etc., and 
the photo files. 

3. Art .. . producing a large portion of the art used 
by the A&SP department. 

4. Accounting & Records . . . handling general rec- 
ords and A&SP accounting service. 

In spite of the fact that there is such a clear division 
of responsibility among the eight units which make up 
Worthington’s A&SP department, there is an unusually 
high degree of cooperation between them. In all re- 
spects, this is a “team” operation, with no individual 
“stars.” 

Coach of the team — and definitely not a playing 
manager — is A&SP Manager Ziegenhagen. He makes 
no attempt to pass on all individual items produced by 
the account managers. Instead, he makes sure that they 
bring to their job a sound grasp of all promotional 
media and principles. He maintains adequate control 
by passing on the annual plans of the account managers 
and by means of a regular Monday morning Plans 
Board meeting at which the unit heads reveal new 
ideas — items and programs. Outside of the Plans 
Board meeting, he finds it necessary to spend an aver- 
age of only about an hour a week coordinating the 
activities with each of his able, free-wheeling account 
managers. They, in turn, are free to work for the di- 
visions they represent. 

“In my estimation,” says Mr. Ziegenhagen, “the finest 
feature of this type of system is the way it develops 
men. Our account managers — given a sound training 
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— automatically develop very rapidly with the high 
degree of responsibility and broad experience they get. 
As you might gather, I’m mighty proud of them.” 

At the present time, the A&SP operation is almost 
entirely concentrated in one spot — at Worthington’s 
Harrison headquarters. There are two basic exceptions, 
however. 

Four of the divisions, all originally separate compa- 
nies which consolidated with Worthington, handle their 
own advertising and sales promotion activities: 

@ The Mueller Climatrol Division . operates as 
an integrated division, but has its own A&SP depart- 
ment. The advertising manager and Worthington ac- 
count manager Paul Bancroft cooperate closely where- 
ever this is mutually profitable. 

® The Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. . . . also operates 
as an integrated division with its own A&SP depart- 
ment. The department manager and Cy Freeman work 
together frequently on several market fronts. 

© The Worthington-Gamon Meter Division . . . like- 
wise operates as an integrated division and handles its 
own advertising. It has no separate advertising unit, 
handling promotion within the sales organization. 

® The Mason-Neilan Division * just recently 
added to the Worthington family, it also has a separate 
advertising department. 

The other exception is Worthington’s Steam Turbine 
Division in Wellsville, N. Y. The A&SP department and 
the public relations office jointly trained a young man 
to work there on both advertising and community- 
industrial relations, in close liaison with headquarters 
advertising, industrial relations and community rela- 
tions. He will be there on a two-year training period, 
reporting to the plant general manager. At the end of 
this time, he will either continue at Wellsville as a local 
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industrial-community relations man, or rejoin the ad- 
vertising and public relations group at headquarters, 
where he will have the greatest chance for further 
advancement in those fields. This procedure looks very 
promising to Worthington and may be extended to 
some other outlying plants where it promises to fill 
special needs, while providing excellent training for 
young men. 

For the most part, over-all responsibility for the 
advertising and sales promotion program is an internal 
matter. The company’s new agency — Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, which this year replaced James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Worthington’s first and only domestic 
agency up to that time — functions primarily as a 
source of creative ideas. 

A&SP Manager Ziegenhagen explains: “Each of our 
account managers handles programs. These usually in- 
volve many different types of advertising and sales 
promotion tools. His job of getting these programs 
planned, produced on time and used on the sales front 
is an increasingly tough one — and we look more and 
more to our agency to give solid creative support to 
our account managers along the entire program front. 

“This means weeare vitally interested in getting ideas 
that serve as a ‘hook’ for an entire program — and 
ideas for any one of a score of tools other than those 
that agencies regularly produce. With this in mind, we 
selected an agency that will serve our account with 
men who are creative and yet have enjoyed unusually 


broad experience with ‘all the keys on the promotion 
piano.’ We see very hopeful signs that this policy is 
going to pay off in terms of additional agency support. 
It also enables our account managers to further pene- 
trate the opportunities for tuning up sales promotion 
on the sales front.” 

While the agency provides creative ideas on all 
phases of the A&SP program, physically it works main- 
ly on space advertising. Even in this area, however, 
Worthington contributes more than the normal amount 
of activity. Basic ideas for publication ads are de- 
veloped jointly by the account managers and agency 
personnel. The account manager then approves the final 
theme and basic illustrations. At this point the agency 
takes over and turns out layouts and copy and then 
handles final production and servicing. 

In the area of media selection, the same close team- 
work exists, with the final decision on media to be used, 
space and timing usually made by the Worthington ac- 
count manager. While it might appear that the agency 
is not very active in Worthington advertising, its crea- 
tive assistance in formulating broad programs — the 
key to the entire A&SP operation — is of vital value. 
In other words, Worthington looks to its agency pri- 
marily for top flight creative ideas rather than a lot of 
mechanical service. 

Export advertising is handled by a separate agency 
— Gotham-Vladimir Advertising — on much the same 
basis. 





Setting the Advertising Budget 


To WORTHINGTON’S A&SP department, the an- 
nual advertising budget is far more than just a set of 
figures, It represents an actual working plan for an 
entire year. Applying the basic concept of developing 
“programs” instead of “pieces,” the account managers 
base their budget requests on a well planned program 
for the year, with individual elements clearly outlined, 
and estimated ... and, though flexible, they usually 
stick close to these budget-time plans throughout the 
entire year. 

The company’s annual advertising and sales promo- 
tion budget is approximately $2 million at present. The 
air conditioning budget constitutes an increasing per- 
centage of the total. Unlike many other industrial com- 
panies, Worthington’s budget includes salaries and ad- 
ministration. 

Each fall, budget planning starts with an analysis of 
needed promotion by each account manager. Then, 
working closely with the divisions concerned, he pin 
points products of greatest potential volume and profit- 
ability, market areas with strong potential in the com- 
ing year, sales advantages and weaknesses, etc. For 
certain products, it must be determined whether a 
“rifle” or “shotgun” approach will work best. 

Once all of the factors have been reviewed, the ac- 
count manager works out a preliminary plan which 
includes a detailed discussion of the products (old and 
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new), an analysis of main market areas in order of 
their importance, new market responsibilities, distribu- 
tion methods, an analysis of activity by competition, 
share of market, sales goals, promotion objectives, 
strategy to achieve these objectives and a complete 
item-by-item analysis of all material available and to 
be produced — separated by individual programs. This 
item-by-item analysis includes a discussion of past and 
future space advertising — including content of each 
proposed ad and merchandising possibilities, anticipated 
publicity opportunities, recommended means for meas- 
uring advertising and promotion performance during 
the coming year and a recapitulation on all advertising 
and promotion material. The plan goes into consider- 
able detail including cost estimates, production dates, 
complete space schedules and timing relation between 
space advertising and merchandising. 

Once the account manager has a tentative plan 
worked out, he goes over it with his sales associates 
and it is refined until it meets with the full approval of 
both groups. At this point, the plan is turned over to 
A&SP Manager Ziegenhagen for incorporation into a 
coordinated over-all budget request. A good indication 
on just how detailed the account managers’ plans are is 
the 1956 program outline turned out for various prod- 
ucts of the Engineered Products account. It had 105 
single-spaced typewritten pages. 





M. E. Ziegenhagen then takes the individual budget 
recommendations prepared by the account managers 
and distills out the key information, incorporating it 
into his own recommendations for management ap- 
proval. While his outline isn’t nearly as detailed as the 
original plans, it includes the basic reasons for the 
budget requests and clearly covers key points in the 
promotion plans for each division. 

For each of the divisions, the budget outline includes 
three basic figures — the “bench mark” budget, the 
amount requested by the division, and A&SP’s recom- 


mendation. As is typical in industry, the division’s 
requests usually exceed the “bench mark” budget and 
one of Mr. Ziegenhagen’s toughest jobs is to find a satis- 
factory middle ground. In some cases, he puts the final 
decision squarely up to management, approving the 
original budget, but pointing out that if certain sales 
objectives are to be met, it will be necessary to appro- 
priate added dollars for additional promotion. 

Once the budget has been approved, the account 
managers are all set to go to work, with complete pro- 
grams already outlined down to minor details. 





Day-to-Day Advertising Operation 


W uen IT COMES to putting year-long promotion 
programs into operation, Worthington’s account man- 
agers know just where they’re headed . . . but it doesn’t 
mean that creativity stops and mere production takes 
over when the budgets have been approved. 

Actually, at this point, the account managers have 
fulfilled but point number one in the “Ziegenhagen 
Code”—planning broad programs geared to a marketing 
plan. Point number two is to produce the programs on 
time, economically, as a unit. Because a complete time- 
table is part of the initial plan, the account managers 
can spot “danger” areas well in advance and plan 
accordingly. 

Producing material economically is one of the major 
benefits of Worthington’s A&SP organizational set-up. 
One of the first projects was the development of a 
Standard Procedures Manual, which carefully spells out 
the handling of all items turned out by the A&SP de- 
partment. By standardization the company is able not 
only to substantially reduce production costs, but im- 
prove quality as well. 

The real key to economy, however, is found in the 
actual organization of the A&SP department. Part of 
it is the result of preparing more direct mail and mer- 
chandising material internally, but much more is a 
direct result of the close working arrangement between 
the different units and individuals. Manager Ziegen- 
hagen offers these examples: 

“Many of the ideas and techniques that prove effec- 
tive in one dealer promotional program are applied by 
others, with great success. This goes for specific items, 
too—and here a big saving of dollars and time is often 
made through quantity buying. For example, the same 
indoor and outdoor dealer signs are used for all dis- 
tributors—with only the name of the distributor and 
product changed as required. One internal promotional 
mailer then does the job. Quantity buying saves. Cen- 
tral storage for all divisions simplifies. 

“The same works between all the accounts too. Ideas 
and techniques pass between accounts at the Monday 
Plans Board meetings—and through the news bureaus 
and art, production and distribution services that the 
account managers share. 

“Perhaps the biggest saving is made by the export 
department. Oscar Cornejo keeps a very watchful eye 


on new layouts and ideas brought to the weekly meet- 
ings. By ordering an extra run of certain items in ad- 
vance (with some changes perhaps) he can buy them 
for a fraction of the cost of doing them independently. 
In this way, he comes up with an annual program that 
would cost him at least $100,000 more if he were oper- 
ating on his own.” 

When it comes to point number three of the account 
managers’ code—follow through to help get the pro- 
grams used on the sales front—you find clear-cut 
evidence of how the new organization is paying off. 
Worthington’s basic philosophy is well illustrated by 
the “full-circle” chart shown below: Important in mak- 
ing this philosophy work is direct contact between 
account managers and the field sales organization. 

“Direct experience in the field—getting our salesmen, 
wholesalers, distributors and dealers to put our pro- 
grams.to work,” explains Mr. Ziegenhagen, “is perhaps 
the finest experience our account managers can get. 
They learn what works and what doesn’t. They learn 
what salesmen and dealers really want—and what they 
will do. With our field representatives, they frequently 
make direct contact with our customers to get an even 
better ‘feel’ of what is needed. And they help our 
sales representatives to get vastly greater ‘mileage’ out 
of existing programs than if we merely shipped them 
out from headquarters with an enthusiastic letter.” 

With their well charted programs, it is possible for 
the account managers to spend considerable time in the 
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Plans Board . . Unit heads, a rotating list of their assistants, 
cigency representatives and others have an excellent opportunity 
to coordinate their efforts and share ideas during regular Monday 
morning meetings of Worthington’s A&SP Plans Board. 


field. They regularly make trips to introduce their pro- 
motion programs, to help their divisions set up regional 
and local-area programs that tie in with the national 
program, to help plan special promotions, to set up 
special meetings with distributors and dealers . . . and 
frequently to help make a pitch to a prospective dis- 
tributor or wholesaler. 

By constantly working with people in the field, the 
account managers are able to develop special programs 
which pay off in big dividends. For example, Cy Free- 
man has developed a “selective series” mailing service 
whereby a salesman who sees a big order around the 
bend can drop him a cryptic note and thereby get a 
series of five to ten pre-selected appropriate mailings 
sent to his prospect at intervals of every week or two. 
He -has also recently developed the idea for an “in- 
dividual storeroom of promotional literature for each 
salesman.” This is an accordian desk file with a small 
stock of various selling promotion pieces. The basic 
idea is to keep the individual salesmen constantly ex- 
posed to key selling tools. Each man can decide just 
how to use any piece and can reorder any of the items 
when he needs them. 

Another important step in getting full mileage out 
of the promotion programs is a series of “packaged” 
district office sales meetings. These meetings also illus- 
trate the high degree of coordination between the 
A&SP department and General Marketing Manager 
Meiter. The meetings provide helpful, newsy material 
for regular meetings of district sales people. A&SP 
turns them out regularly for Mr. Meiter, who backs 
them enthusiastically. 

The meetings give each account manager and his 
divisions an excellent opportunity to put their programs 
and appeals for help before the district salesmen. Other 
material on sales training and other information needed 
to sell is also included. The programs are put across 
by means of slide films and other visual aids and by 
salesmen appointed to deliver some parts verbally. The 
meetings often make liberal use of promotional material 
that is part of a regular promotional program prepared 
for external use. 
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Promotion of programs to the field is not limited to 
personal contact and meetings, however. Each month, 
A&SP sends a monthly promotion plans book to all field 
offices. It includes samples of all direct mail material 
to be used during the coming month and complete in- 
formation as to how the material will be used. In addi- 
tion, the account managers package and distribute com- 
plete programs for the information of the field force 
and to encourage fullest possible use of the material. 

The average annual output of the A&SP department 
is good evidence of the value of the present organiza- 
tion. With approximately 95% of the work handled 
internally, the department turns out: 
® 116 publication ads, which are placed in 101 differ- 
ent publications. 

e 240 new or revised product bulletins. 

® 133 product specification sheets. 

® 122 direct mail pieces (although this number is con- 
stantly growing, with over 200 scheduled for release in 
1956). 

¢ 190 instruction books parts lists and similar items. 
@ 320 news releases. 

e 55 feature articles placed in the engineering and 
trade press. 

® 92 article reprints, mostly by Worthington authors. 
@ An annual full-color calendar. 

® 150 miscellaneous items. 

When it comes to trying to describe a “typical” pro- 
motion campaign for any individual Worthington prod- 
uct, an observer quickly realizes the degree of atten- 
tion given to the specific problems involved. No two 
campaign plans are alike. In some, the concentration 
is on business publication space, with other promotion 
material built around this focal point. In other cases, 
special booklets, direct mail pieces or other types of 
promotion hold the key. 

In all cases, however, Worthington is a strong be- 
liever in the use of carefully selected business publica- 
tion advertising, with each publication chosen to do 
a specific job. In most cases, the company uses a num- 
ber of different publications rather than concentrate its 
advertising in a limited group, with more frequent 
insertions and/or larger space. Most often, pages or 
spreads are used, with few fractional-page units on 
the schedule. 

A unique promotion operation at Worthington is its 
Article Awards Plan. Since it was inaugurated a few 
years ago, many Worthington employes have taken 
advantage of the opportunities it offers to increase their 
personal prestige, help publicize company products and 
engineering and to make some extra money. 

Articles for either external or internal publication 
can be entered for award. Authors of articles accepted 
by an awards committee are paid $50. When and if any 
of the accepted articles are afterwards published either 
in a company magazine or by an engineering or trade 
magazine, Worthington pays the author an additional 
$25—in addition to any payment he receives from the 
publication using the material. Partial payment is made 
for articles that deserve recognition but are not con- 
sidered deserving of the full $50 or $75. The competition 
is set up to include speeches made by Worthington 
employes. 





The program has resulted in a steady flow of good 
material and in valuable publicity for Worthington. 
Once an article has been used, the A&SP department 
sets to work to get maximum value through reprints. 
Not only are reprints themselves used extensively, but 
they are often coupled with reprints of Worthington 
ads to form effective direct mail pieces. 

In a special booklet on how to use advertising and 
sales promotion material, Worthington suggests 10 
specific uses for reprints: (1) Introduce yourself, (2) 
accompany correspondence, (3) emphasize important 
sales points, (4) capitalize on precedent setting instal- 
lations, (5) introduce customers to other Worthington 
products, (6) build corporation prestige, (7) keep cus- 
tomers informed of new developments, (8) guide across- 
the-table discussion, (9) remind prospect of your visit 
after you leave, and (10) make “sales calls” you can’t 
make personally. 

Visual aids play an important part in the over-all 
A&SP program. These include a full range of materials 
—l6mm films, sound-strip films, slide films, charts, 


flannelboards, tape recordings, etc. All of the material 
is coordinated through the visual aids unit supervised 
by C. C. Sheppard, an audio-visual specialist. The dis- 
tribution center handles the actual routing of the visual 
aids, but at least 85% of the production is assigned to 
outside producers. 

In the average year, Worthington produces two or 
three full-blown motion pictures, four or five complete 
sound-strip films plus an average of 10 special film pro- 
ductions of one kind or another. 

Worthington also makes extensive use of trade show 
exhibits. Account Manager Paul Bancroft serves as the 
coordinator, but all other account managers participate 
in the program. Gardner Displays in Pittsburgh fre- 
quently serves as Worthington’s exhibit department 
and all exhibits are stored there when not in use. 

The company makes every effort to get added mile- 
age out of the exhibits by encouraging field offices to 
use them when they are not actually assigned to a 
show. Coordination for these showings is arranged 
through Gardner. 





Standard Procedures Manual 


T were ARE probably few organizations in the 
world who have their operational structure better 
charted than does Worthington. Ask company officials 
a question about how one operation is related to an- 
other and they quickly bring out a simple, but detailed 
chart showing the working arrangement. The charts 
are constantly kept up to date and offer a valuable 
reference source, providing a material aid to keeping 
a “tight” organization where everyone knows just how 
his job fits into “the big picture.” 

Evidence of how well everything is charted is the 
A&SP Standard Procedures Manual. It is a valuable 
supplement to the line chart of responsibilities for it 
clearly defines job functions and procedures down to 
the last detail. Included in the manual are seven sec- 
tions: 

1. Organization ... containing detailed job specifi- 
cations for all key members of the A&SP department. 

2. Production .. . with sub-sections on artwork and 
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layouts, production and printing, and coordinated pro- 
duction of various items in a single program. 

3. Art . covering such instructions as those for 
functional use of color. 

4. Distribution .. . 
methods for controlling minimum stock conditions and 
reordering of A&SP materials. 

5. Cooperative Advertising Policy .. . 
viding a complete outline of Worthington’s policies on 
handling coop ad reimbursement to dealers. 

6. Accounting . . . covering a very detailed explan- 
ation of just who will be charged for what. Included 
is not only information on the internal A&SP account- 
ing, but details on what is to be charged against other 
Worthington budgets. 

7. General a catch-all section covering such 
items as “how to ask for inquiries and how to handle 
them when received.” Included is a detailed outline for 
the preparation of annual budget plans. 
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While there have been some minor changes since these basic format instruction 
pages were prepared for Worthington’s A&SP Standard Procedures Manual four 


years ago, they still serve as a control 


bulle 
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tins. 


guide for the majority of the company’s 








Probably the best example of the detailed nature of 
the A&SP manual is a sub-section containing instruc- 
tions for using a standard format for certain categories 
of Worthington product bulletins. Included is a basic 
discussion of the subject, a four-page printed form 
showing suggested layout and typography treatments 
included in the standard format plan, and four cover 
style guides—one each for using a horizontal, vertical, 
narrow vertical or square photograph as the cover 
illustration. 

The basic discussion states: “We believe we can 
advantageously use the standard format for 90% of our 
bulletins. We will not hesitate to deviate, of course, for 
certain special promotional brochures, and for special 
direct mail and merchandising promotional pieces. 
However, we feel that many of the basic principles of 
these standards can be wisely applied to practically al! 
printed matter where top quality and appearance is 
desired.” These principles include: 

© Standard column width for copy. 

© Illustrations across the page in multiples of the 
column width. 

® Use of good, realistic, square-finish photos where- 
ever possible to explain features and ideas. 

® Use of relatively few type sizes and typefaces. 

@ Elimination of non-function art gimmicks that 


otherwise clutter the layout and distract the reader. 
® Functional use of color, to help explain a point or 
a product feature (as opposed to common non-func- 
tional ways, such as burying a photo in a color plate). 
® Use of editorial or news-type rather than “arty” 
formats with tilted, inter-locking photos, etc. 

Explaining reasons for the standard format, the 
manual lists several advantages: (1) Easier-to-read; 
(2) greater reader interest because of the emphasis on 
realistic photos rather than art gimmicks; (3) better 
service to sales divisions and districts because the 
standard format speeds up production; (4) lower costs 
by using square halftones and avoiding expensive, non- 
functional art devices; (5) low-cost composite bulletins 
and catalogs, using standardized material from various 
product bulletins. 

How does such complete standardization work in 
practice? “We’ve not only improved the over-all quality 
of our literature,’ explains Mr. Ziegenhagen, “but we 
often do what used to be a $7,500 job for $3-4,000.” Not 
only has the cost of individual bulletins been substan- 
tially reduced, but by following the standardization 
guide, Worthington has found that low-cost variations 
of a single piece can frequently accomplish what used 
to take from two to five separate pieces of literature 
costing much more. 





Direct Mail Programs 


W ortuncton puts an unusually high degree of 
emphasis on direct mail advertising to a select list of 
approximately 35,000 customers and prospects main- 
tained by field salesmen. The list is a highly selective 
one and salesmen are strongly urged to add no names 
unless they represent a key prospect—someone he calls 
on or would call on if he had the time. 

The list, maintained on Elliott stencils at Worthing- 
ton’s Harrison distribution center, is coded for four- 
way selectivity: (1) product; (2) industry; (3) occupa- 
tion, and (4) geographical area. All of the necessary 
information for coding the stencils is entered by sales- 
men on a Worthington Customer Card. Each card con- 
tains listings for all possible classifications so that the 
salesman needs only to check appropriate boxes. 

Once a card is received in Harrison, an Elliott ad- 
dress stencil is punched to show the information in- 
dicated on the customer card. The punchings permit 
setting of a selector needle on the Elliott machine, 
according to classifications required for a given mailing. 
All stencils for the list pass through the machine, but, 
as they pass through, the selector needle moves through 
the punched hole for the classifications selected, thus 
making an electrical contact which operates the print- 
ing head. Whenever the material being mailed is of 
interest to customers who may be carried under several 
classifications, these can be combined by setting the 
several selector needles at their respective product, 
industry and work responsibility positions and the ma- 
chine automatically combines the listings and elim- 
inates duplications. All stencils which do not have that 


punching simply pass on through the machine without 
printing. 

By using this system it is possible to beam a mailing 
only to the particular industry or industries that repre- 
sent the bulk of the market—only to individuals with 
job classifications that make them influential—and only 
on products that Worthington’s salesmen know the 
individual is concerned about and to specific geographi- 
cal areas when desired. The four-way “sheep-dogging” 
provides a remarkable degree of selectivity whereby 
the distribution center can regularly cull out 300, 1,000 
or 2,000 top prospects from the total list of 35,000. This 
makes it feasible to send these blue-chip prospects 
mailings of a higher quality and higher cost than would 
otherwise be possible. Mr. Ziegenhagen comments, “As 
a result, we get a heartening volume of requests and 
thank you notes from top customers and prospects— 
including many of the calibre that salesmen find it hard 
to see. We feel that this is one of our most profitable 
promotional instruments.” 

Using the system, Worthington will send out over 200 
different direct mailings this year. 

Direct mail isn’t the only function of the distribution 
center, however. It handles the storage and distribution 
of ali A&SP material. Since the center was created in 
1953, the volume of material distributed has tripled due 
to increased dealer merchandising activity and price- 
and-data needs, and because of the sharply increased 
volume of sales-front promotional activity sparked by 
the account managers. 

Before the distribution center was organized, there 
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Controls mailings . . All of the information needed to key 


ciddress plates is furnished by salesmen on these customer cards. 


was frequently a very bad time lag between a request 
for material and actual delivery. This was traced pri- 
marily to the lack of centralized control. It took some 
“selling” on the part of the A&SP department, but the 
center has really demonstrated its worth in the past 
three years. “More advertising people spend more un- 
happy hours because things don’t arrive on time than 
they do because of poor creative effort,’ Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen reasons. “The distribution center is a good ex- 
ample of the value of centralized effort in combatting 
this problem,” he says. 

In a typical month, the distribution center processes 
the following: 


® 150 internal circular letters and mailings. 


¢ 700 price-and-data books and product manuals 
(collated and distributed). 


® 2,400 individual and 800 bulk requests for litera- 
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ture and data. (These include over 5,000 items.) 

Like other activities, the handling of literature in- 
quiries has been highly systematized. Early this year a 
new inquiry handling system was set up. All literature 
requests are now filled in duplex envelopes, personally 
addressed, with a standard letter from General Sales 
Manager Bill Meiter giving a list of the literature sent, 
thanking the prospect for the inquiry, and giving the 
address and phone number of the nearest Worthington 
office. A copy of each of these letters goes to the ap- 
propriate district office, in weekly batches, with a tip- 
on suggesting review for follow-up. All original re- 
quests revert to the A&SP account managers. This al- 
lows for evaluation of various media as “inquiry pul- 
lers.” 

Specific product application inquiries are sent direct- 
ly to the local district office for handling by the sales- 
man. * 





EVERY DAY IN THE HUGE METALWORKING MARKET— 


Over 31,000 Decision-Making” Tool Engi- 
neers Are Specifying Products Like Yours... 


The growing importance of the tool engineer as a major buying influence is reflected 
in the growing number of advertisers in his own book-THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
Here is some factual information to help you see why it’s more important than ever 


to reach and influence tool engineers. 











Engineer 


Publication of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Avenue 
Detroit 38, Michigan 


It is the tool engineer’s function to plan and equip the processes 
of manufacture for all types of industry. His title may vary, but 
his duty remains the same—to select, specify, or recommend 
the equipment, machinery, tools, component parts, and proc- 
esses to manufacture a finished product. He has an alert mind 
which constantly searches for new ideas to cut costs, increase 
production, lower man hours. The tool engineer is a key man 
in industry everywhere. He is responsible for knowing about a 
wide variety of products—and he does. From the design stage 
to the finished product, he “stays-on-top” of the manufacturing 
process. And it’s easy to identify these 31,000 influential buyers. 
Because they are members of the American Society of Tool 


Engineers and readers of THE TOOL ENGINEER magazine. 


Where does the tool engineer function? In every type of in- 
dustry. But he is most active in specifying products in the huge 
metalworking market. Here is a representative list of what 
those products include. There are many more which would 
undoubtedly include your product— 


@ Materialworking Equipment 

@ Casting 

@ Inspection and Control 

@ Materials 

@ Material Handling Equipment 

@ Joining 

@ Heat Treating 

e@ Finishing Equipment 

@ Tools and Accessories 

@ Miscellaneous Parts and Accessories 


Their own magazine—THE TOOL ENGINEER-—is specifically 
written and edited to offer “idea-hungry” tool engineers the 
information they need to perform their intricate functions. 
They find this needed information in the advertising pages of 
the TOOL ENGINEER, too. When you present your product 
in the terms of an “idea” to cut costs, increase production, 
solve a problem or improve the quality of output, tool engi- 
neers will read it—and act on it. That’s why over 400 regular 
advertisers (latest available figures) are telling tool engineers 
their product story this year. 


Today, a tool engineer is specifying the type of product you 
manufacture. Does he know about yours? 
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The largest BUYING POWER circulation available 
Helps you advertise the way your salesmen sell! 


Here’s how WORTHINGTON uses 
SPECIALIZED ADVERTISING 
covering the oil industry... 


Worthington Waterflooding Pumps are fea- 
tured in this specialized product ad, directed 
to specialized buyers in the producing division 
of the oilindustry. Maximum impact was gained 
by spotlighting this equipment for the 21,500 
specialized subscribers of WORLD OIL. 



















| Worthington High Speed Turbines, for driving 

PETROLEUM : 4 ‘ centrifugal compressors for vital refinery proc- 

R E FINE R) —_ esses, of specialized interest to the refining 
> | a~ A ———~ .. ao ae eye ee a ° 

| ; division of the oil industry, were promoted in 

this ad aimed directly to the 16,500 subscribers 

of PETROLEUM REFINER. 










This advertisement featuring Wor- 
thington Turbocharged Engine Com- 
z= ; pressors was specifically written to 
a) the specialized interest of pipeline 

Pipe LIne a \\ nb os oS men. It was seen by 4,500 subscribers 
INDUSTRY | Bee acs et | ===| to Pipe Line INDusTRY, a magazine 
és ere specialized for the pipe line division 

— of the oil industry. 
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GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 








e Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
« New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 e Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 ¢ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 

» Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 e Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 


GLO CR LE 


Worthington Corporation, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of com- 
pressors, pumps and engines for the oil 
industry, has found that greater adver- 
tising impact can be gained by mer- 
chandising specific products directly to 
the various divisions of the specialized 
petroleum industry. They have found, 
too, that this specialized advertising can 
be efficiently and economidally planned 
by using Gulf Publishing Company’s 
specialized publication plan. Gulf’s com- 
bination rate plan provides maximum 
coverage of the oil industry market — 
42,500 buying power men — yet permits 
selective coverage of each specialized 
division. You, too, can selectively mer- 
chandise your equipment and services 
with one, two or all three specialized 
Gulf publications at a lower cost per 
1,000 for specialized buyer coverage. 


OIL INDUSTRY 


Write the nearest branch 
office for information on each 
of the three great oil industry 
markets (Producing, Pipe Line 


and Refining). 


Advertise the Same Way 
Your Salesmen Sell 


Plan your advertising approach the same way 
your salesmen sell. Call on specific groups of 
prospects that you know are interested in your 
products. Pinpoint your customers in the division 
of the Oil Industry you want to sell. 9 

Gulf’s combination rate plan gives you the 
impact of horizontal coverage plus the selective- 
ness of vertical specialized monthly publications. 
Buy one, two or all three publications at a low 


cost per thousand. Tailor your copy to interest 


men in each division of the industry. 

This plan gives maximum circulation—42,500 
—with less than one percent duplication among 
oil men. Ask for details—today ! 





CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT distributor Andy 
Anderson talks over strip mining problems with 
customer Eugene Lyons, foreman of Junior Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. on mountain above Goodwill, 
W. Va. 


STRIP MINERS, too, 
depend on 


Construction Equipment 


H. D. (Andy) Anderson, 
president of big, 14-branch 
Rish Equipment Company, 
says: - ° aa ° ° e - 
“Here in West Virginia, strip miners are big sales prospects... along with 


contractors, government bureaus, industries and quarries. They buy construction 
products of all kinds. And just like the rest, they depend on CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT for know-how tips. 

“That makes us happy since we’re franchised distributors for CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT. Our field salesmen decide who'll receive subscriptions. We make sure 
copies go to readers with real buying influence in worthwhile firms. 

“I don’t hesitate to tell the 31 manufacturers we 
represent that CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT advertising 
pays off in sales.” 

It’s the same story in every state and province. Over 
100 leading dealers buy CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT for —— 
their customers and prospects. Advertisers agree: there’s media file 
no better way to reach the whole, wide market for equip- For complete facts, write for new 
ment with one magazine. 


In Construction... 


more buyers read Constr uction 
Equipment 


PUBLISHED BY CONOVER-MAST. + 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





WHAT'S NEW? 





Trade show men 
give tips, tell 
trends in exhibits 


= cHicaco—Exhibitors in about 
3,200 trade, industrial and consumer 
shows across the world now spend 
some $3 billion annually on their 
show efforts. And this massive ex- 
penditure will be increased in the 
future. 

These points were brought out at 
the seventh annual clinic of the Ex- 
hibitors Advisory Council, an or- 





See the special section on trade show 
exhibits, beginning on page 41. 





ganization made up of exhibitors, 
show managers, designers and serv- 
ice companies. 

The three-day clinic was devoted 
to talks by top men in the exhibit 
field, who gave advice on how 
to spend this money wisely. 

Nearly all of the men spoke out 
against the use of gimmicks, gadg- 
ets, giveaways and_ bare-legged 
blonds unrelated to product or 
process at trade show exhibits. 
What is important is facts about 
the product, interestingly presented, 
they emphasized. 

The speakers covered these sub- 
jects: new trends in exhibits; plan- 
ning an exhibit budget; evalu- 
ating trade show exhibits; how to 
buy, use and re-use an industrial 
exhibit; trade show labor problems, 
and animation, sound and light as 
controlled by design. 


What's ahead . . Belmont Corn, 
Jr., president, The Displayers, Inc., 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING 


New York, heralded a “new under- 
lying philosophy—the full accept- 
ance of the trade show exhibit as a 
proven and valuable marketing 
tool.” 

Because of this new philosophy, 
he said, the exhibit program should 
be as carefully planned as any other 
phase of the advertising and selling 
program. 

Mr. Corn reported these results, 
already noticeable, of more careful 
planning: 

@ The exhibit builder is being con- 
sulted in the planning stage not so 
much on a “one job” order, but on 
a “many show” basis. 

@ More down-to-earth selling and 
less cheese cake are seen in ex- 
hibits. 

e Entire shows take on a better 
appearance from the design stand- 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS, MAKE ADDITIONS EASILY 
WITH FEDERAL 


Step-by-Step 


DIAL SWITCHING SYSTEMS 
OISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY KELLOGG 


point, exuding the feeling that ex- 
hibiting is serious business and not 
a carnival. 

@ Production departments and en- 
gineers, through participation in the 
planning and in the show, develop 
outright enthusiasm for their com- 
panies and an understanding of the 
sales departments’ problems. 

® More highly skilled salesmen are 
manning booths. 

@ More literature request cards are 
being tallied. 
@ More trailer 
ing used to carry the sales message 


road shows are be- 


to the grass roots 


e Participation in foreign ttade 
fairs is increasing. 

As for the exhibits themselves, 
here are trends Mr. Corn pointed 
out: 
> Exhibits are brighter, 
stronger and better diffused light- 


with 


ing. 
> Color psychology is being studied, 
interpreted and applied. 

> Increased use is being made of 
demonstrations, 


product cutaway 


models and animated flow charts. 
> More exhibits are being designed 
and built by specialists rather than 
on a “home made” basis. 
> More 
being used. 
> Greater 


exhibits, that is using all or most of 


lightweight materials are 


use of “cubic content” in 











Kellogg's Federal Step by-Stap 
— costs 








Unusual ad. . Tw 
catch readers for Kellogg Swit 
a+ 


three circle cut-outs, \ 


on page 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
DIGEST 


Spreading out . . Reynold’s Metals 
Co.'s internal publication goes external, as 
listribution is expanded 

nly company 

salesmen bu 

yorking 

working 


the area above the exhibit booth as 
well as floor space, is being made. 

Mr. Corn also looks for the possi- 
bility of using helicopters to bring 
trade show visitors from the exhibit 
hall to the plant for actual factory 
demonstrations. He suggested that 
closed circuit TV might be used for 
factory-to-exhibit-floor demonstra- 
tions. 


Planning for profit . . A trade 
show budget “is merely a plan for 
profit,’ Gordon Smith, director of 
sales promotion, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., said at the 
EAC clinic. 

He said exhibitors should “spend 
wisely and daringly rather than 
save timidly and cautiously.” 

Mr. Smith. told how his company 
budgets exactly for all of the more 
than 400 shows in which it par- 
ticipates each year. Yet, he pointed 
out, the budget is flexible enough 
to permit IBM to take part in shows 
which are not budgeted for, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Smith warned against falling 
“into the habit of using the budget 
as an airtight alibi for not produc- 
ing.” 

“IT am convinced that budget con- 
trol purposefully managed increases 


imagination, innovation and mo- 
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rale,” he said. “I am equally con- 
vinced that improperly managed, it 
can stultify and reduce to ‘yes men’ 
the finest department.” 


Evaluating the exhibit .. Dr. J. 
E. Bachelder, director of the Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Institute 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, told the EAC 
members how to have a good trade 
show exhibit. 

“You have to get the visitors’ 
attention focused on ideas, told di- 
rectly and continuously in a func- 
tional way about product features,” 
he said. 

He arrived at that statement by 
sketching the results of a study the 
IARI made of last year’s Materials 
Handling Show in Chicago. 

The men running the study de- 
cided that 
was the main purpose of trade show 
exhibits. So they questioned every 
50th person at the show, using these 
three yardsticks to measure 34 of 
the exhibits at the show: (1) 
whether or not the visitor remem- 
bered seeing each exhibit; (2) how 
many and what ideas did the visitor 
get from each exhibit, and (3) the 
number of times the same _ ideas 


transmission of ideas 


were “played back” by the various 
visitors. 

Reducing results of the IARI 
study to bare essentials, Dr. Bach- 
elder said a good trade show exhibit 
must: 
> Attract attention. 
> Make it easy for the visitor to get 
the idea without having to do men- 
tal work. 
> Tell the story continuously and 
not intermittently. 
> Emphasize product features. 

These factors “are of equal 
weight,” Dr. Bachelder said. “If you 
have those four things you will 
have a high-scoring exhibit.” 


One exhibit, many shows .. 
“Sound planning, design and intel- 
ligent buying” are the keys to max- 
imum trade show results, according 
to Michael Stumm, advertising 
manager, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America. 

He gave these items of advice to 
exhibitors at the EAC clinic: 
> Hire a competent and responsible 


exhibit builder. 


> Plan exhibits not for one show, 
but for many, designing the exhibit 
in small sections which can easily 
be separated, taken out or inter- 
changed. 

Mr. Stumm gave these specific 
points to remember in putting to- 
gether the exhibit: 


1. Make the focal point of your ex- 
hibit the product. 


2. Make it interesting and dramatic, 
but not gaudy. 
3. Try and get the audience to par- 
ticipate in some way, as long as 
that participation is relative to your 
product. 
4. Have a trained team manning 
your exhibit. (“This is of vital im- 
portance,” said Mr. Stumm.) 
Another EAC clinic speaker was 
Robert E. Ryan, secretary-treasurer 
of the J. F. Fisher Co., Chicago 
electrical contracting firm. He em- 
phasized that “human beings are 
the basic ingredient of labor,” and 
this fact should be kept in mind by 
the exhibitor who wants to mini- 
mize his trade show labor problems. 
“Exhibitors should in their con- 
tract tell what labor unions are in- 
volved in their work at the show,” 
Mr. Ryan said. “The show manager, 
hall owners, and service contractors 
should talk with union leaders in- 
volved and try to have an under- 
standing as to settling difficulties 
before they arise.” 
Tools of the trade show .. 
Light, sound and 
tools the knowledgeable exhibitor 
uses to put across his ideas, but 


animation are 


which are used by the amateur for 
striking—and meaningless—effects, 
according to Paul Wrablica, Jr., of 
Paul Wrablica Associates, New 
York design firm. 

“To have something whirling to 
achieve movement, or a hammer 
clanging to make noise or a blaze 
of light incorrectly,” Mr. 
Wrablica said, “does as much good 
as rubbing a pork chop on your 
stomach when you are hungry.” 


used 


Different products call for differ- 
ent uses of these tools, Mr. Wrab- 
lica emphasized. He said exhibitors 
should either be experts in the use 
of these tools or else they should 
seek out experts before using them 
in their exhibits. 





First ‘intern’ . . George Winston 
(right), Stamford, Conn., winner of first 


advertising ‘internship,’ receives congrat- 
ulations from F&S&R president Robert E. 


Allen. 


Agency starts ‘internship’ 
program for college ad students 


™ NEW yorK—Fuller & Smith & 
Ross has started a college “intern- 
ship” program to give a practical 
taste of agency work to one top ad- 
vertising student a year. 

Under the program, the agency 
gives one of the top advertising 
students in the Syracuse University 
School of Journalism a chance to 
work in the agency’s New York 
office during the summer before his 
senior year. 

The student will work as a sub- 
stitute summer expediter in as 
many as_ six different account 
groups, including those handling 
industrial products, consumer hard 
goods and package goods advertis- 
ing. 

If the student likes the agency 
and the agency likes the student, 
the young adman will be offered a 
permanent job at the agency when 
he graduates. 

Aim of the program is “to pro- 
vide a regular flow of top quality 
college personnel into the agency,” 
according to an announcement from 


Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


‘Electrical Design News’ 
claims first issue ad record 


@ ENGLEWOOD, COLO.-—Electrical De- 
sign News says its first issue, pub- 
lished in May, was “the biggest first 
issue of any postwar industrial mag- 
azine,’ with 97.91 pages of advertis- 
ing. 

The issue had 171 advertisers, who 
advertised more than 200 products. 


About half of the issue. was editorial 
matter. 


Heating, Piping Association 
subs now are direct 


= cHicaco—Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning, Chicago, which for- 
merly had more than half of its 
subscriptions come to it automati- 
cally through agreement with an 
association, has converted to a sys- 
tem of voluntary, individual sub- 
scriptions. 

The switch-over, which is re- 
garded as a unique operation in the 
business publishing field, was ac- 
complished during the first six 
months of this year. 

Since it was started in 1929, 
HP&AC has included the Journal of 
the American Society of Heating 
and Air-Conditioning Engineers, all 
of whose members have received 
HP&AC. The society paid Keeney 
Publishing Co. publisher of 
HP&AC, for members’ subscriptions 
out of membership dues. 

The publishing company decided 
that because of the rapid growth of 
the society HP&AC had too large a 
proportion of its circulation made 
up of society members who were 
automatic subscribers. By agree- 
ment with the society, the publica- 
tion informed members they should 
send their subscriptions individual- 
ly to the publisher. This repre- 
sented a dues increase because dues 
were not reduced to compensate for 
the change in the subscription ar- 
rangement. 

On December 31, 1955, there were 
9,681 society members on the sub- 
scription list of the publication. On 
July 1, 1956, more than 6,500 of 


Top men at tf. . New 


J. Cornyn, Pit & Quarry; lst vice-president, 


president, Robert S. Shea, Public Works 
Dannhausen, Butane-Propane News. 


officers of tf Club 


these had subscribed individually to 
HP&AC. This is 68% of the total 
membership, but in view of the fact 
that many subscriptions were going 
into multiple-member offices, ac- 
counting for from two to six sub- 
scriptions, the publishers believe 
that the represent 
over 90% 
potential of the society 


subscriptions 
conversion of the actual 
member- 
ship. 

Keeney’s president, Charles E. 
Price, said the company has re- 
newed for five years its agreement 
covering the publication of technical 
papers developed by the society in 
HP&AC as the official journal of the 
engineering group. 

He added that while the average 
ABC paid circulation of HP&AC 
was 18,622 for 1955, and the current 
figure based on 68% 
total membership circulation to in- 
dividual subscriptions is 17,000, the 
prospect is that by the end of this 
year the paid circulation of the 
magazine will again be in excess of 
18,000. 


conversion of 


Conover-Mast starts yearly 
aviation reference book 


™ NEW yorK—Conover-Mast Pub- 
lications, New York, publisher of 
Aviation Age, has published the 
first edition of what will be an an- 
nual reference book covering engi- 
neering and research in aviation. 
The first edition, 
June, contained 664 pages made up 
of ten separate sections on research 
and development trends and prob- 


published in 


lems, more than 600 descriptions of 
equipment and parts and materials, 


f Chicago are (I. 


Robert S 


Journal, and secre 
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aeMmel-ink-tumehacs Than never 


...is inevitably a salesman’s version of a familiar 
proverb when he’s lost an order. 


Modern marketing is geared, therefore, to the job 
of making sure your salesmen are not too late for a 
chance at wanted business. In such a marketing 
program, good catalog procedure plays an essential 
role: 


Research shows that over 90% of all industrial 
purchases are initiated by buyers rather than 
sellers, and that buyers almost always use 
catalogs to get the information they need in 
determining whose salesmen they want to see. 
Research also proves that a salesman’s chances 
of getting an order are 317% better when he’s 
been invited to call by a prospect who has al- 
ready studied his catalog. 





Your answers to the questions in the adjoining col- 
umn will tell you how well your current catalog 
procedure can be expected to accomplish its basic 
job: getting more invitations for your salesmen to 
bid for available and wanted business. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 


buying power? yes 0 no oO 


(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


3: Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

no [] 


yes (] 


(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 

no [] 


yes (| 


(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet's File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 


yes L) no [| 


(Sweet's binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

no (] 


yes LJ 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet's File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upen which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

no [} 


yes [] 


(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years ... has had notable 
success in doing so...designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Sweet's Catalog Service office 
near you. A call or letter to any one of 
them will bring you prompt and thorough 
help in making sure your catalog... its 
design, production, and distribution . . . re- 
sults in more orders for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 





NEWS... 


| continued from p. 75 


| technical reference tables of speci- 
| fications and performance data and 


a special index to more than 430 
pages of product and service adver- 
tising. 

The handbook is in standard 7x 
10” format. 


| Virginian heads regional 


construction publication group 


® SOUTH ORANGE, N. J.—Kenneth O. 


| Dinsmore of Construction, Roanoke, 


Va., has been elected president of 


| Associated Construction Publica- 


tions, a group of 14 regional con- 


| struction publications. 


Other officers are: first vice-pres- 
ident, Earl Keys, Western Builder, 


| Milwaukee; second vice-president, 
| James Clayton, 

Construction, and secretary, George 
Stewart, 
| Orange, N. J. 


Rocky Mountain 


Constructioneer, South 


| Armstrong Cork forms PR 
| department headed by Banzhaf 


™ LANCASTER, PA—Armstrong Cork 


| Co., Lancaster, has announced for- 


mation of a public relations depart- 
ment “to coordinate and expand 
present informational activities of 
the company with employes, stock- 


| holders, plant communities and the 
| public.” 


Max Banzhaf, IM’s “Industrial 
Adman of the Year” for 1955, has 
over-all charge of the new depart- 
ment with the title director of ad- 


vertising, promotional and informa- 


Banzhaf Forster 


tional activities. Mr. Banzhaf has 
been director of advertising and 
promotion since 1951. 

Three assistant directors of ad- 
vertising, promotion and public re- 
lations have been named. They are: 

A. H. Forster, formerly assistant 


to the president, who is now man- 
ager of the public relations depart- 
ment. 

J. E. Holden, formerly assistant 
director of advertising and promo- 


Holden Moodie 


tion, who is manager of the adver- 
tising creative department. 

C. W. Moodie, formerly assistant 
director of advertising and promo- 
tion, who is manager of the promo- 
tion and staff services department. 


‘Blue Book’ marks 50th year 
with contest, no special issue 


= WueaTon, Itt.—A business pub- 
lication has celebrated its 50th birth- 
day without bringing out the well- 
known “Special Anniversary Issue.” 

The precedent-breaking step was 
taken by Machine & Tool Blue 
Book, Wheaton, which decided a cash 
prize contest among its readers 
would be more appreciated than the 
traditional special issue. 

The publication put up $2,500 to 
be awarded in ten prizes to men who 
submitted the best solutions to prac- 
tical shop problems. The contest was 
made known through mailings to 
metalworking plants on Blue Book’s 
mailing list and through announce- 
ments in the publication. 

Executives of Hitchcock Publish- 
ing Co., publisher of Blue Book, 
visited the cities of the top winners 
to present the prizes at appropriate 
ceremonies. 


‘Industrial Design’ to become 
a monthly publication in ‘57 


™ NEW yorK—Industrial Design, 
New York, which began publication 
as a bi-monthly in February, 1954, 
will become a monthly publication 
in January, 1957. 

The publication’s paid circulation 
is up 100% over its first issue and 
advertising pages in the first half of 
1956 are up 96% over the first half 
of last year, according to Whitney 


ntinued on page 78 
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Looking ahead . . Industrial Design 
editor Jane Fiske Mitarachi and pub 
lisher Charles E. Whitney discuss plans 


for stepping up frequency of publication. 


Publications, publisher of Industrial 
Design. 

Publisher Charles E. Whitney 
said the circulation and advertising 
gains that led to the switch to 
monthly publication offer “strong 
and compelling proof that design is 
one of the most important activities 
in industry today.” 


Industrial agencymen must be 
marketing executives: Hotvedt 


™ MADISON, wis.—Industrial adver- 
tisers in increasing numbers are 
asking their agencies for more 
broad marketing services, according 

a Milwaukee agencyman. 

And that means, said Burton E. 
Hotvedt, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap vice-president, that the in- 
dustrial account executive must be, 
in effect, a “marketing executive” 
that it’s not enough for him to be 
merely a “complacent liaison man.” 

It means also that the advertiser 
will have to pay extra for these 
extra services, Mr. Hotvedt said, 
but it “does not mean that the 
agency takes over the client’s mar- 
keting responsibility.” 

He spoke before a group of eco- 
nomics professors attending the 
University of Wisconsin’s annual 
economics-in-action course. 

He said the industrial account 
executive might better be called 
“marketing executive” because he 
must be able to draw upon all the 
facilities and talents of his agency— 
including such things as the re- 
search department or marketing 
plans board and not only on copy 
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and art—in order to serve the over- 
all marketing needs of his clients. 

The modern account executive 
must be an asset in conferences on 
all types of marketing questions at 
client companies—conferences that 
often include top management men 
from sales, engineering, research 
and production, Mr. Hotvedt said. 

“His leadership also should spill 
over to help client personnel,” he 
said. “Many clients, subconsciously 
at least, measure the account ex- 
ecutive on this score.” 

Mr. Hotvedt said most industrial 
clients recognize that the prepara- 
tion of good industrial advertising 
may require time and talent equal 
or superior to that needed in con- 
sumer fields. 

“This situation enforces utmost 
efficiency within the industrial 
agency operation so that today’s 
conservative space commissions can 
cover creative and administrative 
worth,” he said. “Because of these 
economics clients readily recognize 
that non-space must be 
paid for separately on a time and 
materials basis. 

“The agency offering the services 
of a broad organization must also 
recognize that special compensation 
must be arranged when a client’s 
space billing falls below a level 
which can compensate for the qual- 


services 


ity of personnel and time expended. 

“Such smaller accounts, desiring 
to grow, often are happy to pay ad- 
ditional retainer fees to secure the 
advantages of full marketing serv- 
ices from their agency.” 


IM launches $2,500 contest 
with Hawaii trip as top prize 


™ cHICAGO—How would you like to 
spend three weeks in Hawaii next 
winter with INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
paying the bills? Well, you can if 
you enter IM’s Market Data Book 
contest—and win. 

To enter the contest, just write a 
letter on “How I Use the Market 
Data Book”—that is, IM’s Annual 
Market Data & Directory Number, 
which has been published since 
1921. 

Writer of the best letter will get 
a three-week, all-expense paid trip 
to Hawaii for two. The trip, ar- 
ranged through Happiness Tours, 
can be taken at dates convenient to 


the winner, who may travel either 
by air or ship and who will stay: at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Hono- 
lulu. 

Besides the Hawaiian trip, there 
will be 20 other prizes—all 8 mm. 
Eastman Brownie movie cameras— 
for the advertiser and agency per- 
sonnel who enter. Total value of all 
prizes is $2,500. 

The contest will run from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 1, and winners will be an- 
nounced early enough so the top 
winner will be able to spend the 
holidays in Hawaii if he wishes. 

Purpose of the contest is to pro- 
mote the use of the Market Data 
Book, the 1957 edition of which was 





Additional 
IM News 
appears opposite p. 153 





distributed to nearly 12,000 sub- 
scribers June 25. The latest edition 
is a 580-page volume which pro- 
vides detailed statistical information 
on all industrial, trade and profes- 
sional markets, together with list- 
ings of all business publications in 
the United States and Canada serv- 
ing those fields. As the only mar- 
ket-and-media reference book for 
industrial advertisers, it is widely 
used both for studying markets and 
selecting media. * 





Correction 


= cHicaco—Materials & Methods’ 
listing on page 161 of IM’s 1957 
Market Data & Directory Number 
contained incorrect circulation fig- 
ures and errors as to the name of 
the editor and the subscription 
price. Here is the complete cor- 
rected listing: 


© ABP 


Materials & Methods, 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Published by Rei nhol id Publishing 
1929. Editor: H. R. C lan user. Sub- 
2. Trim size, 814x114. Type ge, 
and 3 om. Ea. shed 5th Pama 
prec discounts, 15-2 
ion, 28, 3: TOSS, 29,672. Mirs. of 
metal products, equipment and 
15,634; commercial rocessing 
and parts mfrs., 2,731; public service 
porations, mines, mits. of nonmetal prod- 
1; producers of metals, 1,380; federal, 
t muncipal foreign govts., 1,374; 
per sty deal tas and exporters of ma- 
ferrous and nonferrous metals, hard- 
ware products, mill and factory supplies, 
362 ae and contracting engineers 
"156; 
ye 


chinery, 


others, 2, ep “a p 
age ‘age 
09.00 $227.60 
300.00 218.00 
294.00 212.00 


ir 


4A colors, $80; bleed, ns 





oO 


. .. the one on the right looks far 
bigger .. . but it’s not! Measure 
both cards or actually cut them out 
and compare them! They’‘re the 
same size! 


First or casual impressions can be just as misleading in media selection. And 
costly, too! Protect your metal advertising investment with a careful examina- 


tion of all the facts. 


From the advertisers’ viewpoint, MODERN MACHINE SHOP meets all 
requirements. It has 48,000 circulation, largest in the industry. It has the 


largest plant circulation, over 30,000 plants. And its cost is lowest, just $6.08 


per thousand. 


From the readers’ viewpoint, MODERN MACHINE SHOP has equally 
high acceptance. In its modern, convenient pocket-size format it is filled with 


authoritative, helpful articles . . . there’s something of interest for every reader. 


Use MODERN MACHINE SHOP to present your advertising message to 
metal working. You reach the industry’s largest, most influential audience 


at minimum cost with maximum effectiveness. Write for latest media data. 


modern machine shop 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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product—desion engineers 


make markets grow 





Product Engineering 


makes sales grow 








Today, more than ever product- pend on his design decisions. He will 


desi ineers are doing bi either design your products INTO this 
ineer. 
esign eng died growth market or design them OUT. 


things for products and people. 


To make these vital design deci- 


They’re creating New Markets 


sions, the design engineer must keep 
and Making Them Grow. up with important developments in 
all fields of engineering. That’s why 
By 1970, the machine tool industry more than 32,500 product-design en- 


must supply a 65% bigger industrial gineers are paying subscribers of 


America. The design of these new ma- 
chines and equipment is the responsi- 
bility of the design engineer. The ma- 
terials, parts, components and finishes 


which will go into these machines de- 


Product Engineering. 

To sell this unmatched audience, 
advertisers put more pages, and invest 
more dollars, in Product Engineering 


than in any other design magazine. 


tesseeceeeeeess Product Engineering---- 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of design engineering 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 
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In 1918, manually operated engine lathes were 
good enough to win a war and to introduce an era 
of mass production. Good enough for everybody, 
except design engineers. These machine tool 
designers were more than a match for the 


ever-more-difficult specifications devised by their 


customers. Today, as always, they're answering 


industry’s call with faster, more efficient machines 
...wWith automatic controls...closer tolerances.. 


advanced speeds and feeds. 





MERCHANDISE AND MARKET Fl 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 
by Associated Construction Publications 


MANUFACTURER & CONTRACTOR 


HIT JACKPOT IN ACP 


die places 
the space... 


He reads... 
and buys! > 


Meet A. W. Reidinger, Secretary 
for Bay City Shovels, Inc., Bay City, 
Mich. He has handled Bay City Shov- 
els’ advertising for 18 years. He says: 
“{ HAVE HAD ample opportunity 

to study and evaluate the effective- 
ness of all media both National and 
Regional. We have found our ads 
appearing in Michigan Contractor 
& Builder and other ACP Regionals 
provide our distributors with good 
legitimate sales leads to follow. 
Through our distributors, we have 
also learned that shovel users keep 
well informed about equipment by 
following the advertising in regional 
magazines, and thus are well aware 
of the various advantages of com- 
petitive machines. 

“We have also found that our 
publicity releases are well read in 
the ACP Regionals and that ‘New 
Equipment’ stories therein result in 
many inquiries. 

“Because of their depth of local 
coverage and the high regard in 
which they are held by equipment 
users, we have found that our own 
regional, Michigan Contractor @ 
Builder and the other papers mak- 
ing up Associated Construction Pub- 
lications, are a valuable means of 
reaching the construction industry.” 


This is Samuel Kraus, head of 
Samuel Kraus Company, one of the 
best known construction companies 
in the St. Louis area. He says: 


“THe Mississippi Valley Contrac- 
tor is my choice among the construc 
tion magazines. 

“I do not have time to read the 
many publications that come into 
my office, so I read the one that 
gives me the most information about 
jobs, people and machines in the 
area in which I am interested.” 


A crane owned by Samuel Kraus 
Company is shown driving pile for 
a 37 million dollar addition to the 
Union Electric Company plant on 
the Meramec River where it meets 
the Mississippi River. Other major 
projects under construction by the 
Samuel Kraus Company include a 3 
million dollar overpass in St. Louis 
and raising the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road tracks through Chester, Illinois. 
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Just off the Press! 
ACP NEWS 


To get the facts on the construc- 
tion market, region by region, get 
your copy of ACP News by writing 
George Stewart, Sec’y., 6 South 
Orange Avenue, South Orange, N. J. 


Just off the press. Factually an- 
alyzes the market potential in each 
area, telling of projects now under 
way, and projected work schedules. 
This can help you plan your 1957 
advertising budget. You'll know 
where to reach the men on the pipe- 
lines, on important governmental 
projects, on toll roads, on large and 
small projects. And you'll know how 
to reach them — through ACP Re- 
gionals! Only by using ACP can 
you pinpoint a sales message to a 
specific area, or get shotgun coverage 
of the entire construction market! 


ACP LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
Associated Construction Publica- 
tions—ACP—go to 86,725 men who 
are actively engaged in construction 
work. This includes 32,195 con- 
tractors and their key men; 26,801 
public road, street and building 
officials; 4,885 producers of rock, 
gravel, stone and other basic ma- 
terials; and 18,569 other readers in- 
cluding your dealers and salesmen. 








Associated Construction Publications are 
14 regional construction publications 
that an advertiser can purchase as a 
unit or separately to blanket or pin- 


ACP IS THE KEY TO THE $60 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


point the construction market. For de- 
tailed information, write George Stewart, 
Sec’y., 6 South Orange Avenue, South 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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NIAA ELECTIONS 





Seven chapters 
name new officers 
for 1956-57 year 


Seven more NIAA chapters have 
decided on their leadership for the 
coming year. Here are the chapter- 
by-chapter results of elections for 
officers who will serve during 1956- 
57. 


COLUMBUS 


J. Ed Konkle, advertising man- 
ager, Exact Weight Scale Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., is the new president 
of the Columbus chapter of the 
NIAA. 

Mr. Konkle 
has been in his 
present job for 
four and a half 
years. Before 
that he was ad- 
vertising man- 
ager, Universal 
Concrete Pipe 
Co., Columbus. 
He also has had 11 years experience 
as a field service engineer for Cur- 
tiss-Wright and Consolidated-Vul- 
tee. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, C. Daniel Byrd, adver- 
tising manager, Ideco Div., Dresser 
Industries; second vice-president, 
Don Didway, salesman for Sterling 
Paper Co., and secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Ranson, executive secretary, 
American Ceramic Society. 


Konkle 


Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








EASTERN NEW ENGLAND 


Jordan D. Wood, manager of pub- 
lic relations, advertising and market 
research at Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., has been 
elected presi- 
dent of the 
Eastern New 
England Chap- 
ter of NIAA, 
headquartered 
in Boston. 

Mr. Wood has 
been in his 
present job 
since 1951. He also has had experi- 
ence as an agency vice-president 
and as display director and adver- 
tising manager of a midwestern 
public utilities company. 

Other new officers are: vice- 
president, G. Lincoln Ryther, vice- 
president, Meissner & Co.; arrange- 
ments chairman, Stanley Tippett, 
executive vice-president, Tippett & 
Co.; secretary, G. Frederick Sterns, 
group copy chief, Dickie-Raymond, 
and treasurer, George F. McRob- 
erts, advertising manager, Whitin 
Machine Works. 


Wood 


PHILADELPHIA 


Walter W. Michener has been re- 
elected president of the Philadel- 
phia chapter of the NIAA. 

Mr. Michener is president of the 
Michener Co., Philadelphia agency. 

Other officers are: vice-president, 
Robert G. Moore, advertising man- 
ager, SKF Industries; secretary, 
Frances M. Suarez, advertising 


National headquarters . 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


John C, Freeman, president 


news 


manager, Philadelphia Quartz Co., 
and treasurer, William T. Scott, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Atlas 
Powder Co. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 


John E. Hayes, a commercial art- 
ist turned advertising manager, has 
been named president of the Niag- 
ara Frontier chapter of NIAA. 

Mr. Hayes is 
advertising man- 
ager of the Rig- 
idized Metals 
Corp., Buffalo. 
He joined that 
company in 1951 
as assistant ad- 
vertising man - 
ager and was 
promoted to ad manager six months 
later. Before that he had been a 
commercial artist in the advertis- 
ing department of an automotive 
accessories manufacturer. 


Hayes 


Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, Clayton A. Stahlka, di- 
rector of advertising, Morrison Steel 
Products; second vice-president, 
James C. Ritter, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, R. P. 
Adams Co.; treasurer, John R. 
Owen, advertising manager, Buffalo 
Business, and secretary, Harvey F. 
Jeacock, production manager, Com- 


stock & Co. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Charles C. Gadsby, partner in 
Frickelton & Gadsby Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, is the new 
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president of the Northern California 
chapter of the NIAA. 

Before going 
into the agency 
business Mr. 
Gadsby was 
manager of pub- 
lic relations and 
advertising for 
Marchant Cal- 
culators. He also 
has taught at 
the College of Marin. 

Other new officers are: vice- 
presidents, Jack Biedenkapp, Wall 
Street Journal, and Jack Vineyard, 
Standard Oil of California; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, William Majors, 
Jr., Majors & Mattock Printing Co. 


Gadsby 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 


Agency president John B. Fair- 
bairn has been elected president of 
the Western New England chapter 
of NIAA, headquartered in Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Fairbairn has 
headed his own agency—Fairbairn 
& Co., West Hartford, Conn.—since 
1934. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, Roland Laboissonnier, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager, American Screw Co.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Frank Hoh- 
meister, advertising manager, Tor- 
rington Mfg. Co.; secretary, Charles 
Jones, advertising manager, Fafnir 
Bearing Co., treasurer, George Is- 
bell, advertising coordinator, Veed- 
er-Root, Inc. (See picture below, 
right.) 


YOUNGSTOWN 


An advertising manager has been 
elected president of the Youngs- 
town, O., chapter of the NIAA. 

He is William H. Schafer, adver- 

tising manager 
of the Cold 
Metal Products 
Co, Youngs- 
town. 

Other new of- 
ficers are: vice- 
president, How- 
ard S. Thomp- 
son, _ assistant 
vice-president, sales promotion, 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; secretary, Howard Fischer, ac- 
count executive, Meek & Thomas, 
and treasurer, Margaret E. Handel, 


Schafer 
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assistant to the manager, Bayless- 


Kerr Co. 


Manning leaves post as NIAA 
information, services head 


NEW yorK—John B. Manning has 
resigned as director of services and 
information for the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. He 
has been with NIAA three years. 


Linck is ‘Adman of Year’ 
for New Jersey NIAA chapter 


™ NEWARK, N. J.—Bruce F. Linck, 
director of advertising for Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, 
N. J., has been chosen “Man of the 
Year” among advertising managers 
and agencymen by the New York 
NIAA chapter. 

Mr. Linck, a director of the chap- 
ter, was chosen on the basis of his 
ability to foster good advertising 
relations and on his knowledge of 
his company, its products and its 
markets. 


St. Louis’ "Tony’ Neher 
becomes life member of NIAA 


® st. Louris—Anthony (Tony) 
Neher, a member of the board of 
directors of the Century Electric 
Co., St. Louis, and former sales 
promotion manager of that com- 
pany, has been given life member- 
ships in both the NIAA and in the 
association’s St. Louis chapter. 
Mr. Neher was cited for “excep- 
tional service to the organization 


tas 


and the advancement of industrial 
advertising.” 


IARI elects officers, Crelley 
is re-elected chairman 


3J—wWilliam D. 
manager, 


™ PRINCETON, N. 
Crelley, assistant sales 
Sweet’s Catalog Service Division of 
F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, has 
been re-elected chairman of NIAA’s 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. 

New officers elected are vice- 
chairman, Maurice J. Phillips, as- 
sistant to general manager of ad- 
vertising, International Nickel Co., 
New York; secretary, Kenneth J. 
Bayer, executive vice-president, 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates, 
St. Louis, and treasurer, Fred E. 
Adams, president, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 

Officers are elected by the ten- 
member board of trustees and are 
members of the board. Five new 
trustees, who are picked by all sub- 
scribers of the IARI, also have been 
named. 

NIAA’s new board 
Ralston B. Reid, manager, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
automatically was named to the 
board of trustees. 


chairman, 


Other new trustees are Basford’s 
Mr. Adams; Richard C. Sickler, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.; J. A. 
Duvall, A. O. Smith Corp., and 
Quinten Kenney, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp. 


Officers have fun .. Enjoying a laugh at Western New England NIAA chapter 
outing are retiring president Robert F. Coyle (second from right), Raybestos Co., and 


new officers Isbell (left) 


Fairbairn (second from left) and Laboissonniere (right). 





New York chapter to mark 50th 
year with all-day conference 


™ NEW yorRK—The New York 
NIAA chapter, the biggest chapter 
in the association, will celebrate its 
50th anniversary with an all-day 
“management conference” capped 
by a talk by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. 

The conference and the formal 
dinner, at which Mr. Mitchell will 
speak, will be at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel on Sept. 11. 

The conference will emphasize 
advertising problems as they affect 
management. It will consist of a 
series of panel discussions, the first 
of which will be conducted by a 
group of business publication edi- 
tors who will talk about the busi- 
ness outlook for 1957. 

Other panel subjects include: 
“Putting a Price Tag on Agency 
Service,” “How Much Is Your Ad 
Manager Worth?” and “Building 
Acceptance for the Business Press.” 

Conference chairman John M. 
Lupton, president, John Mather 
Lupton Co., said, ‘““We’re emphasiz- 
ing management problems to en- 
courage attendance by presidents 
and executive officers of NIAA 
member companies. The conference 
will give company officers an excel- 
lent opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with problems faced by 
their advertising managers.” 


a 


a é 
Planning session . . John M. Lupton 
NIAA chapter's 50th anniversary, 


of conference that will mark New York 


program at meeting of 40-member committee pl 


committee members shown are (I. 


Smelting & Refining Co.; 
Hahn, John Mather Lupton Co. 


(standing), 


to r.) pre 
chapter ern” George Bowen, Robert Gair C 
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| Very little change in the ra- 

tio of advertising expendi- 

tures to sales and in the divisions of 

the advertising budget were found 

this year by the NIAA committee 
on technical publicity budgets. 

G. W. Morrison, publicity man- 
ager of Ingersoll-Rand Co., and J. 
N. McDonald, advertising manager 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., have 
served on this committee for the 
past four years. 

There is a slightly larger amount 
in the average budget this year for 
mechanical and preparation costs of 
business paper advertising. This 
corroborates the trend noted in con- 
nection with the exhibit this year 
that even though fewer papers may 
be used to cover the industrial ad- 
vertiser’s markets this year, he has, 
in connection with his economy 
program, attempted to improve the 
physical appearance and efficiency 
of each advertising page used. 

Messrs. Morrison and McDonald 
observed: 


« 


John Mather Lupton Co., chairman 
outlines the 
the anniversary celebration. Other 
E 


anning 


jram chairman E. L. Rimbault, Jr., American 


; Marianne 


d Advertising Co. 
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“The similarity of the apportion- 
ment of the budget under favorable 
and under adverse business condi- 
tions, as shown by the 1929 and 
1931 surveys, discloses a uniformity 
of thought as to the correct budget 
division and indicates that the re- 
port may be taken as a reliable 
guide for the planning of a budget 
under any conditions. The report 
should be especially valuable to 
those who have had little or no 
experience in promotioning a pub- 
licity budget. 

Here is the breakdown of the 
average _ industrial advertising 
shies as shown by the 1931 sur- 
vey: business and trade paper space 
44.49%: direct mail advertising 
12.62%; sales and service literature 
(except direct mail) 10.86%; art- 
work, engravings, etc. (for ads on- 
ly) 9.63%; administrative expense 
(including salaries) 9.29%; miscel- 
laneous—radio, newspapers, general 
magazines, etc.—5.18%; conventions 
and exhibits 3.46%; house organs 
2.85%; price lists and internal pub- 
lications 1.28%, and moving pictures 
and photography 0.34% 

In addition to its major project 
for the coming year, that of pro- 
ducing an 800-page industrial atlas 
of the United States, allocating 400 
industries by counties, the NIAA 
domestic marketing problems com- 
mittee is planning to conduct a na- 
tion-wide analysis of the reading of 
business publications. 

Such a study will give the indus- 
trial advertiser not only valuable 
data to be employed in space buy- 
ing, but will also provide a new 
category of information helpful in 
the preparation of business paper 
advertising campaigns. It will also 
be of value to publishers through 
indication of trends in reading ha- 
bits and means by which national 
reader-interest in business publica- 
tions can be increased. 3 
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CLIPPER MANUFACTURING 
DIAMOND TOOL 
F. W. DODGE CORP. 
GENERAL BRONZE 
( Alwintite Division) 


- ‘masonry building 
oe 


invest 
advertising dollars 
in more sales through 


masonry building 


This vast masonry market speci- 
fies and buys strapping and stud 
drivers, saw blades and bulldozers, 
air compressors and anti-freezes, 
windows and wheelbarrows — as 
well as hundreds of related prod- 
ucts and services needed in its 
multi-billion dollar segment of the 
building market . . . Architects, 
engineers, general and mason con- 
tractors as well as distributors and 
dealers, who recommend, specify 
and buy all the materials and 
equipment in this $5 billion indus- 
try, have only MB as a source of 
inspiration and information vital 
to the success of their operations. 
You may have a product that fits 
into the vast MASONRY BUILDING 
market. A qualified market con- 
sultant will be happy to discuss 
your merchandising approach to 
this expanding market without 
obligation... MASONRY BUILDING, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
© Industriel Publications, Inc., publishers of 


Practical Builder, Building Supply News, and other 
building industry magazines. 
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| @ Air 
| being installed more and more fre- 


MANY REASONS WHY 





Heating, plumbing, 
related fields set 
for record year 


By Frederick Borden 


= Everything points to a record- 
breaking 1956 for the heating, 
plumbing, air conditioning, venti- 
lating and sheet metal working 
fields: 

e The residential building field is 


| enjoying a marked resurgence, fol- 


lowing some fall off during the lat- 


| ter part of last year. 


| © New homes are being equipped 


with more and larger bathrooms. 


| © Communities are making strenu- 
| ous efforts to eliminate slum areas 
| and to replace them with better 


housing. 

conditioning equipment is 
quently as a basic component of 
new housing, and more people than 
ever before are purchasing and in- 


| stalling window air conditioners in 
existing residences. 


@ National promotional campaigns 
are spurring home improvement 
projects. 

@® Gas pipelines are being con- 
structed throughout the U. S. on a 
huge scale. 


Staggering total .. As the promo- 
tional Operation Home Improve- 


Who supplied the facts . . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


ment sees the situation, of every 
10 existing dwelling units, even the 
best five need constant maintenance 
and alteration, another four require 
major repairs and improvements 
and the remaining one is in the 
slum category. Based on this sum- 
mation, the potential for business 
among the country’s estimated 50,- 
000,000 homes will reach a stagger- 
ing total; it is conservatively esti- 
mated that plumbing and heating 
contractors alone will do a total 
business of some $4 billion by the 
end of 1956. 

A study by the American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
shows that, of 39,625,000 dwelling 
units reported in the 1950 Census, 
23% (9,065,000) have no piped hot 
water, 41% (16,290,000) have no 
central heating, 24% (9,412,000) 
have no private bath or shower and 
21% (8,404,000) no private 
toilets. Percentages are for non- 
farm units only. 

Last year, $1.6 billion went into 
plumbing in new dwellings, while 
$738,000,000 was invested 
in heating equipment for these 
same residences. FHA home im- 
provement loans granted in 1954 
for plumbing and heating totalled 
more than $200,000,000, an estimated 
25% of the total spent on home im- 
provements. 

Of the over-all new construction 
dollar, roughly 15% is believed to 
go into installation of six types of 
systems — heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, piping, plumbing and 
n page 88 


have 


another 


Continued 


To get the facts for this story, IM went to editors Clifford Strock, Air 
Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating and Heating & Plumbing Equipment 
News; George F. Taubeneck, Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News; 
C. M. Burnam, Jr., American Artisan and Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing; James Purnell, Domestic Engineering; Robert Gray, Fueloil & Oil Heat; 
A. E. Coburn, Gas Heat; Herman G. Lustfield, Heating & Plumbing Mer- 
chandiser, and J. R. Keagy, Plumbing & Heating Business. 





Every reader of Industrial Equipment News 


is looking for the same one thing... 
PRODUCT INFORMATION. ..wall he find yours? 


... descriptions of new products, 
news of established products of 
special merit. 

There is nothing on his mind but 
to find better equipment, parts 
and materials he can use. 

He is curious. 

He is receptive. 

It is his job to explore, specify, 
buy, the best products he can find. 
Will he find yours? 

There couldn’t be a better place 
or time for product advertising 


than where the most buyers look 
first. 

And since IEN saturates all 452 
industries... 

all the markets there are... 

it will backstop and amplify your 
coverage in your established 
markets... 

and open new markets... 

which every manufacturer needs 
to grow. 

Details? . . . Send for complete 
DATA FILE. 


Equipment [EN 
News 


Thomas Publishing Company 


rounere ieee 


HPA 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
CID «-- Aitioted with thomas Regitir 


# 





Processing Steel 


is my business... 
that’s why I make 


it my business 


to read STEEL 
PROCESSING 


The editorial matter in Steel 
Processing is of intense practical 
interest to the operating personnel 
in the forging, pressworking, weld- 
ing, forming, and heat treating 
industries. It is written in shop 
language and addressed exclu- 
sively to processors of steel. 

Steel Processing reaches 7,500 
key buying authorities—plant ex- 
ecutives, managers, production 
managers, general and department 
superintendents, foremen, metal- 
lurgists, and purchasing agents. 
This circulation is audited by BPA. 

Find out how Steel Processing 
can do a thorough yet thrifty sell- 
ing job for your product or service 
in the vast steel processing market. 
Write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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refrigeration. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce estimates that about 
40% of that amount is spent for 
actual equipment and materials. 
Modernization, maintenance and re- 
pair will also absorb an additional 
$441,000,000 in materials and equip- 
ment by the end of the year. 


Aids the wholesaler .. There 
are some 65,000 plumbing and heat- 
ing contracting organizations 
throughout the country, of which 
some 30,000 are rated as having a 
financial strength of $5,000 or more. 
Of the over-all total, close to 25,000 
operate from stores, and display 
representative inventories of bath- 
room and kitchen fixtures, along 
with major electrical appliances, 
water heaters, room air conditioners 
and similar consumer items. Many 
of these retail outfits, in addition 
to the remaining 40,000 contractors 
who operate out of shops and of- 
fices, make use of the display room 
facilities of wholesalers, who have 
a greater variety of fixtures and 
equipment. 

In the purely industrial market, 
the equipment manufacturer finds 
an outlet for the materials, prod- 
ucts and supplies needed for plant 
heating systems, general ventilating 
systems, air conditioning installa- 
tions for employe comfort or to 
expedite manufacturing processes, 
refrigeration for cooling materials 
or machine parts, dust collection 
systems and piping for industrial 
processes. 

The contractor, too, represents an 
important market for the industrial 
manufacturer in these fields. In ad- 
dition to purchasing pipes, valves 
and fittings used in his work, the 
contractor also buys power tools, 
threading and pipe 
bending machines, materials han- 


hand tools, 


dling equipment, stock bins and 
trucks. 


Many buying influences . . Buy- 
ing influences in this field are wide- 
spread and varied. They include: 

@ The consulting engineer, who de- 
signs complete systems for larger 
buildings and specifies the neces- 
sary equipment and components. 


He is usually retained by a building 
owner or by an architect for a spe- 
cific job. 

@ The engineer, who is employed 
as a full-time staff man for the 
purpose of supervising the opera- 
tion and maintenance of heating, 
piping and air conditioning services 
in a large plant. In such cases, it is 
not uncommon for company em- 
ployes, working under the engi- 
neer’s direction, to carry out the 
actual installation work, although 
on some jobs a contractor may be 
called in. In this latter case, the 
contractor will specify and purchase 
necessary equipment, usually under 
the supervision and with the ap- 
proval of the plant engineer. 

e The heating and plumbing con- 
tractor or dealer is the major factor 
in the purchase of materials and 
equipment for the small building 
and home construction market. He 


usually buys from wholesalers or 
distributors, rather than directly 
from the manufacturer, and in most 
cases designs the entire system, 
specifies components and acts also 
as his own engineer in making the 
actual installation. 


@ Wholesalers and distributors vary 
in their approach to the market, 
but many of their functions tend 
to overlap. Wholesalers will stock 
large volumes of materials and 
equipment, which they sell in turn 
to local contractors or to dealers. 
The wholesaler and the distribu- 
tor may employ a staff engineer to 
offer additional service to the con- 
tractors who are their customers. 
While the contractor is in no way 
committed to any brand or make of 
equipment, the wholesaler and the 
distributor usually represent spe- 
cific manufacturers. 
e Manufacturers’ agents generally 
represent one or more non-compet- 
ing lines and usually sell through 
local distributors. They cover an 
area larger than that sold by the 
wholesaler. 


® Original equipment manufactur- 


tinued on page 90 
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Papermaking in 1666 


Where will your sales be in 1966? 


Will you be advertising to the right people? To get to the top and stay there, you must keep your name and 
products before the men who are in a position to buy them. Advertising in Pulp & Paper is the best way to do this 
if you want to sell to America’s second-fastest growing industry—today or ten years from now. Here's why: 

Pulp & Paper is paid for and read by more of your customers and prospects than any other business magazine 
serving the industry. Crisp, firsthand reporting by industry-wise editors*, combined with the finest and best-bal- 
anced circulation available anywhere**, reflect the soundness of Pulp & Paper’s growth — closely in step with 
the industry's growth. 

Proof that Pulp & Paper does a helpful selling job for its advertisers is shown by the business gains it has 
made during the past ten years. In 1955 Pulp & Paper carried 710 more advertising pages than in 1945. Its three 
nearest competitors carried 838 fewer pages. 

Whether you sell hand tools, heavy machinery, chemicals or specialized services, the record proves that your 
advertising in Pulp & Paper helps your sales representatives keep on top of this soundly-growing industry. Write 
for detailed information describing this market and how to sell it. 


*Through the continuing reader research reports of the Eastman Research Organization, Pulp & Paper readership is continu- 
ously compared in every detail with that of a wide variety of leading business publications serving that organization. This is 
the only reliable yardstick ever developed for measuring reader effectiveness. Pulp & Paper has this service exclusively in the 
pulp and paper field. 

** Write us about this and refer to Pulp & Paper's advertising in Standard Rate & Data. 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Editorial Offices: 1791 Howard Street, Chicago 26 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK ®* ATLANTA ® SAN PRANCISCO® SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS © PORTLAND, ORE. © VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PULP & PAPER - SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT -. THE LUMBERMAN - MINING WORLD - WESTERN BAKER - PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN . PACIFIC WORK BOAT . CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE . WESTERN CANNER & PACKER - CONSTRUCTION WORLD 
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PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 








= 
NEW HOMES... 
1,300,000 





oe) 


—— 
—— 





OLDER HOMES... 
50,000,000 


Here are the tools you need 
to take a more active part 

in the big, profitable 
Remodeling boom! 


{and 33 cents out of every remodeling dollar is 
spent for plumbing and heating.) 


In August, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
brought its readers a complete, definitive, 
how-to-get-the-job-done manual. . . . “The 
BOOK OF REMODELING” .. . . covering 
all aspects of this subject from prospecting 
to promotion; from financing to installation. 


Now DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’s edi- 
tors are writing “50-TO-1 YOU WIN”, a 
guide for manufacturers of plumbing and 
heating products showing how they can cash 
in on the remodeling boom and the trade 
interest in modernization built by DOMES- 
TIC ENGINEERING editorial; how manu- 
facturers can insure that their products are 
made available in the right way and in the 
right places for bigger remodeling sales. 


*(Of this 50,000,000, 50% are over 30 years 
old and 65% are over 20 years old.) 
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Domestic 
_ENGINEERING 
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These two guides to bigger 
sales and bigger profits in the 
modernization market are an- 
other service to the plumbing 
and heating industry by 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 
the pacesetter and 25-year 
leader of the industry. 


Until the limited supply is 
exhausted, “The BOOK OF 
REMODELING” is available 
at $1.00 per copy. Copies of 
"50-TO-1 YOU WIN” will be 
sent to manufacturers upon 
request, Order yours today. 
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ers constitute an important segment 
of the market because of the large 
volume of their purchases, which 
consist of component parts, de- 
signed or specified by their own 
design engineers, that are ultimate- 
ly incorporated into the finished 
products which this group manufac- 
tures. 

All these purchasers accounted 
for a big volume of sales of equip- 
ment during 1955, and they foresee 
a continuation of the upswing dur- 
ing this year. 

Last year’s installations of domes- 
tic oil heaters, for example, came 
to a total of 834,345 units, 13% 
above the previous year’s figure and 
only 6% below ’47, the peak year. 

Central gas heating sales in 1955 
totalled an estimated 1,152,200 units, 
marking the best year in the indus- 
try’s history and a 21.6% increase 
over 1954 sales. Water heater units 
sold in 1955 totalled 2,775,785; floor 
furnaces, 195,130; recessed wall 
heaters, 358,160; warm air coal fur- 
naces, 54,300; and space _ heaters, 
1,471,365. 


Gas heat gaining . . Industry 
leaders believe that central gas 
heating units will overtake the total 
number of oil burners in use before 
the end of 1956. At the close of last 
year, there were 7,998,800 such 
units in use, a figure only 2.5% be- 
low the oil burner total. 

A year ago the big question in air 
conditioning was _ whether the 
booming residential market would 
be dominated by the old-line air 
conditioning and refrigeration con- 
tractor, the heating contractor, or as 
strictly a dark horse in the field, 
the plumber. 

Today’s trends reveal that the 
business is not being grabbed by 
any one field, but rather by far- 
sighted aggressive contractors and 
dealers everywhere who are treat- 
ing air conditioning as a specialty. 
An intensive survey of seven major 
cities in 1954 showed most con- 
tractors carried in their names “Air 
Conditioning and Heating.” But in 
each city the leader was an aggres- 
sive contractor in either field who 
had started to establish himself as 





the air conditioning specialist. Facts | e 

today indicate that a willingness to | Ty a to 
specialize in air conditioning is far a 

more important than the type of Va n L ines 
business with which a contractor- 
dealer has been identified. 

But while the distribution prob- 
lem works its way to solution there 
is no question as to who is manu- 
facturing ‘the lion’s share today. 
Old-line refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning firms produced 77% of all 
units installed in the survey. 

This dominance would appear 
typical, but larger heating manu- 
facturers are moving into the field. 
One furnace manufacturer now 
gaining impressively in air condi- 
tioning has stated that while today 
there are some 400 furnace manu- 
facturers, the advent of air condi- 
tioning would whittle this number 
down to 40 in two years. 

Room air conditioner unit sales 
during 1956 are expected to total 
from 1,700,000 to 2,000,000. During 
1955, their dollar sales volume 
reached $2.9 billion. Residential 
package air conditioner installations 
this year are anticipated to reach 
170,000, and one source predicts 
they will total 10 times that number 
by 1965. Installation of air condi- 
tioners in automobiles came to 178,- 


Moving your Displays in United vans eliminates: 
1. Expensive crating 
Local cartage at origin 
Local cartage at destination 
Uncrating at Convention or Trade Show. . 
Re-crating for return trip 
Local cartage at convention hall 


Local cartage for home pickup 


Fill in the items and add them up. 
See how much you save the United way! 





Specialized UNITED VAN LINES...through its more than 
000 units during 1955, whil in- ee’ sents in principal cities...hz ial- 
pean er a > si wclaw Handling of 500 Agents in principal cities...has the special 


het 300,000 and 400.000 by th TOURING ized equipment and trained personnel to move 
err panini edee ipa DISPLAYS uncrated Displays and Exhibits safely and at low 


Competition from new, air condi- ° cost anywhere in the U. S. and Canada. Exhibits 
tioned buildings is forcing old Peper on tour handled by specially-assigned Vans and 
buildings to install air conditioning. " Personnel. Nearest United Van Lines’ Agent 
This is true of both office and plant OFFICE will gladly furnish detailed information, cost 
buildings and is serving to give an FURNITURE 
important boost to sales volume. * 

Sheet metal contractors, too, are STORAGE 
looking forward to a bright future. 

Warm air systems can be easily 
adapted to air conditioning by add- 
ing cooling equipment at the fur- 
nace and utilizing the same duct 
work to distribute the cool air as is 


‘. . of . . . | : ‘ : e + 
used for distributing heated air in PRE-PLANNED Moving In S een veeywut® 


winter. a 


estimates. 
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how new developments in 
power plants and gener- 
ating equipment are cov- 
ered in EL&P. You'll find 
articles on new materials, 
new fuel-handling meth- 
ods, and turbine develop- 
ments. EL&P covers the 
subject of power plants 
and generation complete- 
ly and thoroughly. 


SEE... 
why readers turn to EL&P 


for the latest about main- 
tenance methods. You'll 
find articles on mainte- 
nance of power-plant 
equipment, transmission 
equipment, distribution 
lines, meters, generators 
and all types of equip- 
ment used to generate 
and supply electricity. 


SEE... 
how EL&P editors go to 


work on the subject of 
distribution. Their arti- 
cles would make a text- 
book. They cover over- 
head and underground; 
high voltage and low 
voltage; substations and 
vaults. You name it. 
You'll find it all in EL&P. 


And all interesting. 


SE 


SEE... 

how EL&P’s Industry Re- 
port Issue covers the 
events and developments 
that affect the industry 
as a whole. Research, 
production, new products, 
marketing, purchasing, 
manufacturing develop- 
ments, and many other 
subjects are covered in 
crisp editorial style. 


Preventive SBS Yee Rg , 


ee 


ry ip 


Volt 


, ASTM Committee Seeks New Stondards 


Maintenance 
On Coal Content Sampling Methods 


of olve 
Major Substation 7 
Equipment— 


age Problems 


Main Turbine Wil Drive Full-Size 
Feed Pump at Astona 








Why #Hilectric Light 
and Power 

gets reader interest... 
sales action 








You can’t have one without the other. First comes reader interest. 
Be sure you get it. And you can see that you get it in Electric Light 
and Power. 


Take a good look at EL&P’s editorial pages. Put yourself in the 
place of an industry key man looking for information — for help — 
for ideas. You'll find them in EL&P. 


But you don’t have to take our word for it. Just reach for a copy 
of EL&P. See for yourself how our editors create reader interest. 
You'll find yourself reading the magazine. And while you are read- 
ing it, remember, you can turn readership like this into profitable 
sales action. 

Be sure your sales story is in Electric Light and Power where the 
industry’s key men will see it. The circulation sample at the right 
will show you who these men are. Haywood Publishing Co. of 
Delaware, 22 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


EXCLUSIVE EDITORIAL RESEARCH 

Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the elec- 
tric power industry that employs EASTMAN EDITORIAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. This service gives EL&P an insight on its 
readers’ interests that no other magazine serving this field can 
match. It is one of the reasons why EL&P editorial material con- 
sistently holds high reader interest. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


in 
Ogg | / 


a 
SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 11, Ill., 22 East Huron St., WHitehall 4-0868, 
Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, Rudy Bauser 
New York 22, New York, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas 
Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 


EL&P gets reader 
interest with 

the right people 
Electric Light and Power 


Reaches These Key Men In The 
Northwestern Public Service Co. 


Secretary 

Division Manager 

Chief Engineer 

Electrical Superintendent 
District Superintendent 

Town Superintendent — Aveon 
Town Superintendent — Clark 
Town Superintendent — Conde 
Town Superintendent — Doland 
Town Superintendent Faulkton 
Town Superintendent — Freeman 
Town Superintendent — Geddes 
District Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Meter Superintendent 
Purchasing Agent 

Electrical Superintendent 
President 

Vice President 

Sales Manager 

Advertising Manager 
Commercial Manager 
Chairman of Board 
Superintendent of Distribution 
Production Superintendent 
Town Superintendent — lroquis 
Town Superinendent — Lake Andes 
Town Superintendent — Mellette 
Superintendent — Menno 
Electrical Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Division Manager 

Town Superintendent — Mitchell 
District Superintendent 

District Superintendent 
Electrical Superintendent 
Manager 

Chief Engineer 

Meter Superintendent 

Town Superintendent -—- Scotland 
Town Superintendent — Springfield 
Town Superintendent — Tripp 
District Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

c cial M 

Division Manager 

Town Superintendent — Willow Lake 
Town Superintendent — Wolsy 
Electrical Superintendent 
Commercial Manager 

Meter Superintendent 

Chief Engineer 

Assistant Superintendent 
Division Manager 
Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Division Accountant 
Warehouseman 

Warehouseman 

Chief Engineer 

Safety Director 

Sales Engineer 

Chief Load Dispatcher 
Commercial Manager 
Commercial Manager 
Commercial Manager 

Auditor 

Vice President 

Assistant Superintendent 
Division Engineer 

Manager 

Assistant Electrical Superintendent 
Manager 





Our representative will be glad 
to show you the actual list for 
the above company, including 
individuals’ names, or a simi- 
lar list for any electric utility 
you care to name. 
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Bs Tele aR mudi estes . 

PHEASANT UNDER GLASS... pizza 

piping hot from the oven. . . lobster, oysters, 

breaded shrimp, Swedish meat balls, brook trout 

sautéed by the chefs at Maxim’s in Paris... 

what'll you have? Big boom right now in luxury 

frozen foods, big business for the packers, boom 

business for you. The chains say folks are buy- 

ing like crazy .. . looks like they’ll outspend last 

year’s $68-billion food bill. Meanwhile, popula- 

tion jumps, growing fastest in the middle-income 

bracket where big food spenders are. Write for 

... “Your Market in Food Plants—Bigger Than 

You Think.” = EE —— 
Begin pr aw an Ra at ia aad 


~ en Y pg ar 
Bas Fars 


Oy righ ih ALOE! Car a> it i Par ee 
EES ea ates ’ 


COOL $59'2 MILLION... yes, that’s what 
food manufacturers spent in a year for refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment . . . fans, blowers, 
unit heaters and coolers, dust-control equipment, 
compressors, coils, condensers, cooling towers, hu- 
midifiers, refrigerant chemicals. Here’s your market 
in one big bite . . . not a bit here with bakeries, a 
bit there with dairies. Your product? As J. J. Mur- 
phy, Cherry-Burrell sales executive puts it, “These 
industries use much the same equipment, and through 
your publication we have found wide application for 


AND A HOT MAGAZINE .. .We believe 
in readership studies—we win ’em! Consistently, 
as in a recent independent survey for a leading 
equipment manufacturer: Food Engineering re- 
ceived more than twice the mentions of the second 
food publication. What’s more, it pulled 4 times 
the votes for “Most Valuable.” Why? Strong cov- 
erage of strong buyers at top-producing plants 

. . an editorial content written for them and not 
the advertiser. And now, for the first time in the 
food industry, you get Readex readership research 
(tells you how your ads perform) in the indus- 
try’s Number One publication ... get into Food 
Engineering! 


Th 
They prefer the same publication ... 


You reach them all together in..... > 


Pa al MEAT “weve ENGINEERING 
ACKER 
ane — Reaaget —) ABE) McGRAW-HILL AbD 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





a 


THE LOGICAL CHOICE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Like their 500 7 &K predecessors installed in the TODAY O8 TWENTY YEARS FROM TODAY 
‘Werld's Workshop” years ago, these new PF &K PROVES MUCH LOWER IN COST OVER THE YEARS. 
eas Write for latest PAK catalog ond «00 the 





Tapered filiptical Arms will prove the wisest in PAK advisory chd pionning services without 
= ‘ é vestment in modern lightiag ebligetion 
UGHT-WEGHT, HIGH STRENGTH, AND CORO. 
. SON-FREE FOR EASY INSTALLATION AND LONG 
on ure 
NO NEED FOR PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE, NEVER 
MELO PAINTING 
MO SEAMS, NO FRILIS, NO SCROLLS, NO TIE-RODS. 
(TS MODERN SIMPLICITY 1S CONTEMPORARY 


1906 Seflicth Armecersary 195 
UNION METAL 


Monetube Lighting Poles 








i Light ond Power January, 1956 


Darkness vs. Light 


= These two lighting pole ads appeared in the same issue of Electric 
Light & Power. Basically, both of the ads were presented with the 
conventional layout, large illustration, headline and copy. Which ad 
attracted more readers? See page 96. 
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at work...at home 


In the six months since the Reader 
Reply card has been in effect... 
AERO DIGEST has pulled MORE THAN 
6,000 QUERIES PER MONTH ... 
more per ad or item than any other 
aviation magazine! Constant adver- 
tisers aren’t surprised. They know its 
readers are the leaders who buy or 
specify what is to be bought. AERO 
DIGEST helps them decide ... as they 
read it at home ... check their data by 
it on the job. It’s this double impact... 
that does a less costly selling job for 
you... by reaching the readership you 
want... day and night! 


AERO DIGEST 


... Sells 

the engineer 
and keeps 
him sold! 
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Cy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The Union Metal ad pulled more 
readers with a 27% “Noted” and a 
9% “Read Most” compared to the 
Pfaff & Kendall ad with 12% 
“Noted” and 3% “Read Most.” 
Both ads are illustrating their 
lighting poles as they appear on a 
stretch of highway. The Union Metal 
ad has a clear, uncluttered two- 
thirds page picture in which the 
poles are easily seen. The headline 
and copy point up the contribution 
Union Metal’s monotube poles make 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 95 





\Y 


toward modern highways. 

The Pfaff & Kendall ad uses a 
rather dark illustration which ap- 
pears to be an attempt to subordi- 
nate the background and make the 
lighting poles stand out. Conse- 
quently the picture looks overex- 
posed and not clear. In addition a 
cluttered effect is produced by use 
of a headline copy block and small 
picture over the illustration. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Union Metal 


Seen- 
Noted Asso. 





Per Cent of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


27 
280 


Pfaff & Kendall 


Seen Read 
Noted Asso. Most 





Per Cent of Readers 


] 





Cost Ratios 140 


Oo Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





No. 9 of a series... the continued story of 


industry's harness maker, the control engineer, 


the new marketplace he has created, 


and his own magazine 


THE HEAT OF A BEARING... 
THE BEAT OF A HEART 
.-- AND YOUR CONTROL ENGINEERING FUTURE 


EVER BURN OUT A BEARING in 
your car? Ouch! But suppose you 
owned a ship, and one day in a storm 

. well, don’t worry about it. You'd 
have “Omniguard” on the job, like 
the skipper of the S. S. Charles M. 
White that rides the rough weather 
of the Great Lakes. It’s a real “snoopy” 
system. It monitors all pinion gear 
bearings simultaneously, wakes up the 
bridge and the engine room the minute 
any bearing gets het up. 


HERE’S ANOTHER MONITOR, the 
Edin Anesthograph. It records heart- 
action tracings from an electrocardio- 
graph, brain-wave patterns from an 
electroencephalograph (both in the 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN TOMORROW TODAY WITH... 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


One instrument). It permits control of 
the amount of anesthesia absorbed by 
that poor guy on the operating table. 
Control is so close, in fact, that a lot 
of people who were bad surgical risks, 
now can talk about “my operation.” 


SO, YOU SEE, not every control sys- 
tem necessarily commands a refining 
operation...or reins a missile. ..or 
shuttles thousands of freight 
around by memory. It’s easy to over- 
look the control engineer’s many less 
obvious achievements. But these, more 
than his “spectaculars,” indicate how 
deeply he has moved into widely di- 
verse areas of industry . show us 
the extent to which he has grown from 


Cars 


man to market, almost overnight. 


ONE LONG LOOK at his magazine 
... CONTROL ENGINEERING, will 
confirm this. As a reader, he’s inter- 
ested in everything under the control 
systems engineering sun from 
aviation to zinc smelting from 
the simplest application to the most 
complicated. Actually, as a buyer, his 
needs and his interests are just as 
broad . . . from analog computers to 
motors, valves, fittings . from the 
most complex instruments and com- 
ponents to the conventional system 
components, materials and parts. And 
his buying power is limited only by 
his imagination. 


v 


'@enice) 


ENGINEERING 
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| WASHINGTON 


CROWDED CRANNIES 





FCC pushes to free 
more channels for 
industrial radio 


= Recent studies by the Federal 
Communications Commission point 
up the fact that industrial users of 
radio frequencies have a_ special 
stake in the commission’s effort to 
move commercial television to the 
Ultra High Frequency portion of 
the spectrum. 

This transition can’t start until 
more reliable UHF transmitters and 
receivers are developed. But FCC 
says it ought to be done for TV’s 
own good, since the UHF is the 
only portion of the spectrum ca- 
pable of housing a sufficient number 
of stations to provide fully com- 
petitive service, and allow room 
for future growth. 

In addition, the commission is 
mindful of the needs of special 
radio services, such as_ industrial 
radio, which are crowded into nooks 
and crannies all around the 12 TV 
channels which currently take up so 
much of the Very High Frequency 
band. 

With over 300,000 licenses already 
issued for these special services— 
and demand increasing by leaps 


and bounds—the growth of new 
services vital to efficient and safe 
operation of industry may be 
seriously hampered. 

Since the VHF band is ideally 
suited to these special services, 
FCC plans to give them frequencies 


REPORT 


used by no less than six of the 
lower TV channels, once they are 
vacated by TV. 


‘Impounded” funds .. Uncle 
Sam’s relations with the machine 
tool industry are under fire again. 
Now the Senate Small Business 
Committee charges the Defense De- 
partment is endangering the sta- 
bility of the machine tool industry 
by failing to agree on a continuing 
and orderly replacement program 
to keep the government reserve of 
machine tools up to date. 

Though Congress has appropri- 
ated $450 million during the past 
three years for purchase of new 
tools to replace obsolete ones, most 
of the funds have been “im- 
pounded,” and only $16 million 
have been “obligated.” According 
to the subcommittee, the Defense 
Department should be thinking in 
terms of a program involving 
roughly $300 million annually to 
keep the machine tool inventory in 
top condition. 

When Congress reassembles_ in 
January, one may look for a strong 
drive to create a Federal Highway 
Commission to take over direction 
of the huge 13-year highway pro- 
gram. 

There is considerable feeling in 
the construction industry that the 
Bureau of Public Roads simply is 
not “geared up” to handling a pro- 
gram of such size, particularly in 
view of the “side effects” it is sure 
to have on urban development, 
housing and commercial construc- 
tion. 

Proposals to take the road pro- 
gram away from the Commerce 
Department will get particularly 
sympathetic attention if Democrats 
control the new Congress. They 
don’t like Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks, and would welcome 
the opportunity to take a shot at 
him. And they will be encouraged 
by members of the construction in- 


Continued on page 98 





12 years ago 


AUTOMATION 


was big news in 


coat MINING 


In 1944, Coal Mining 
began to talk about Auto- 
mation and its promise of 
great benefits to the coal 
industry. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was looking 
ahead, pioneering news of 
new developments . . . fore- 
casting future trends... giv- 
ing its readers authoritative, 
factual data on methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

When you advertise in 
Coal Mining, you reach the 
real industry leaders. These 
are men who plan, specify 
and, above all, buy your 
products. Write today for 
circulation facts and rates. 


, a 
re 


\ 


COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 





Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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COVERS 


THE 
IRON & STEEL 


INDUSTRY 


Like alent / 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


Biggest paid circulation 
® directed to the Iron and 

Steel Industry 

Most specific Steel Indus- 
* try coverage from top 

management to production 

titles 


@ First in reader preference 
by unbiased survey 


1g To 
in Edttorial, foo/ 


@ Detailed, Practical Editorial 
e Authoritative Exclusive Sources 


e Hand picked Editorial Subjects 
by request of readers 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 97 


dustry who contend that Commerce 
Department’s top officials are not 
“highway minded.” 


Lays expansion plans .. But 
Secretary Weeks has already moved 
to dispose of any impression that 
he underestimates the importance 
of the highway program. Within a 
few days of the final approval of 
the program, he was before the 
House Committee on Public Works 
advocating a vast expansion and 
“upgrading” of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. 

His program calls for appointment 
of a new presidentially-appointed 
Federal Highway Administrator, 
with status in the Department com- 
parable to the head of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and 
Maritime Commission. He also ad- 
vocates creation of 22 “super-grade” 
jobs in the Bureau of Public Roads 
so that the Federal government 


“can compete for personnel with 
state highway departments and 
consulting engineering firms.” 


Limited control on nickel . . 
In an effort to crack down on the 
“black market” in nickel, Office of 
Defense Mobilization has put nickel 
alloys under the Defense Mobili- 
zation System. This means a fixed 
amount of nickel alloys will be re- 
served for defense use, and will be 
distributed to defense contractors 
under ratings. Remaining nickel al- 
loys will be in a free market, and 
will be sold by producers to non- 
defense users without regard to es- 
sentiality. 

Administration officials hope the 
limited control will prevent defense 
plants from over-ordering on nickel, 
and diverting the surplus to the 
black market. 

Brisk foreign trade activity re- 
sulted in new records for both im- 
ports and exports for first quarter 


1956, according to Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. Impacts of goods 
and services amounted to $4.8 bil- 
lion, an increase of 16.5%. Exports 
of goods and services totaled $5.3 
billion, a 23% increase, mostly in 
exports of merchandise. After add- 
ing government grants and spend- 
ing by our armed forces overseas, 
final reckoning for the quarter 
shows that foreign countries added 
about $560 million to their gold and 
dollar assets. 


Spotty forecasts .. Commerce 
Department’s mid-year business 
forecasts were spotty, with best 
prospects reported by industries 
which benefit from the spectacular 
1956 boom in business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment. 

Forecasters spoke of steel opera- 
tions averaging 85% of capacity in 
the second half, compared with 99% 
in the first half. Outlook remains 
uncertain in the big consumer goods 
industries—automobiles, appliances 
and farm machinery. But steel mills 
find strong demand for structurals, 
plates and tubular goods which are 
used in the capital goods industries. 
And the steel strike, even as it 
neared settlement, had cut inven- 
tories and hiked demand. 

Impact of large-scale construc- 
tion on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was reflected in the latest reports 
on construction activity, which 
show expenditures for construction 
on public service enterprises likely 
to total a half billion in 1956, a 79% 
increase from 1955. The seaway has 
advanced to the point where exten- 


sive work is underway on power 
and other facilities. 

Total expenditures for new con- 
struction are now forecast at $44% 
billion in 1956, up 4% from 1955. 
Private home building has been off 
about 12% from 1955. But expendi- 
tures for new industrial buildings, 
public utilities, highways, commer- 
cial buildings and _ educational 
buildings have been advancing. 8 











Take a GOOD LOOK 


at your advertising! 


DOES IT TELL WHERE TO BUY? 


Your advertising may get top readership 
... create a strong desire to buy. But, it 
won’t produce sales unless it directs buy- 
ers to your distributors. 


That’s where Trade Mark Service in the 
‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories 
comes in. Men who buy industrial prod- 
ucts will find your local wholesalers or 
distributors in the ‘Yellow Pages’ listed 


right under your trade-mark cut. 


Whether your marketing area is national, 
regional or local—-Trade Mark Service 
can be tailored to your needs. 


With Trade Mark Service you can in- 
crease the effectiveness of your adver- 
tising by displaying the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
emblem in your ads. It reminds readers 
that they can easily and quickly find 
“Where to Buy” your products. 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your distributors. 


Want to know how to localize your national advertising? Call your local Bell telephone office for facts and figures about Trade Mark Service 
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Need for your electrical products will soar: 














ELECTRICITY 


highly convenient, 














most versatile 
of the power 


and plant services 


Whether purchased from public utilities or generated privately, 
electricity forms a network throughout the power and plant services. 


Electricity supplies production with controllable energy to run motors 
in industrial plants .. . electricity is used in electrolytic processes, 
power welding machines, process heating and lighting. 


Steam power generates 80% of electricity; the other 20% comes from 
hydro turbines and internal-combustion engines. 


85% of all kilowatts produced is generated in electric utility plants, 
The Market and of this figure, nearly 70% is purchased by industry. 


Power readers are employed in utilities and industrial plants, handling the 
complex electrical generation and application problems, as well as in hotels, 
hospitals and service buildings where their knowledge of purchasing, 
installation and maintenance of electrical facilities is paramount. 


The Power man is the engineer who recommends the buying of your products. 
Are you letting the Power man know about your electrical equipment 
through Power’s advertising pages? 


Back in the 1880’s, Power published its “electrical catechisms” to guide 

steam men into the use of electricity. Over the years, Power has consistently 
emphasized the design, use and maintenance of electrical equipment to help 

the electrical engineer-reader. For instance in 1955, Power published 

132 pages on electrical equipment _. . and in June 1956, the POWER TO GROW ... 
electrically program was launched for promoting better electrical practice 
throughout industry .. . also, power and plant service engineers 

have bought over 66,200 reprints of Power’s Electrical Special Sections. 


The Magazine 
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100% increase in kwhr use over next decade 


The magazine Power serves the vast, growing market of the 
power and plant services. 


This market is a complex network of generation, transmission and 
application facilities. 


Power men from this broad industry are responsible for the selection, 
operation and maintenance of power and plant service equipment. 
They read Power, these engineers, because Power, alone, gives 


its technical readers a complete editorial service in this field. 


Power serves its readers through its high quality editorial program 
and advertisers, by taking their product stories to the men who read 
Power for job information. 


Power readers are engineers who want the very latest product information 
to help them when deciding to buy one piece of equipment over another. 
They learn about electrical equipment through the sales pages of PoweEr. 


Alert advertisers know that Power carries the most advertising 
in its field because it carries the most useful editorial service! 


POWER AND PLANT 


SERVICE CUBE Included in this series of market studies are close 


looks at steam, electricity, mechanical power, 
refrigeration, air conditioning, water . and 
other power and plant services. Watch for them 


NEXT IN THE SERIES. Mechanical Power 


POWER subscribers 
are found in consulting 
engineering offices, 
public utilities, 
manufacturing plants 
and service industries 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT PUT | Pama) cEHIND IT 


McGRAW-HILL 
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To sell metals, 

use the sales 

power of the 
metal industry’s 
DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 




















Gera Sos Tal et a fen Fs Rae edo 
Promise For More industriel | "Mee SS) For Hard Year| SU Nero) Mil Production Estimated At S00 Tons 
Daring 15 vA i Moy eager det ed 








00 Top Executive> 


20% purchasing 








CARRIES MORE 
ADVERTISING TO 
TONNAGE BUYERS 
THAN ANY OTHER 

PUBLICATION 


YEAR 1955 (Source: industrial Marketing) 
PAGES OF = 
ADVERTISING 
Oil & Gas Journal ................ 
- tron Age 
= American Machinist . 
= Steel 
- Product Engineering 
=: Machinery 
= Machine Design .. 
= Foundry 
= Metal Progress ath : 
Materials & Methods ............ 2,110 


a 


Aalirlaeie: Metal 
Market 8,841 


(7x10" equiv.) 














SAMPLE COPY AND NIAA MARKET & 
MEDIA PRESENTATION ON REQUEST 


American Meta Marker 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


fan 
AKD) 
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How To Build Your Own Bleaching Range 











Do-it-yourself .. “Only about 20 
major steps to the whole job,”’ Hunt as- 
sures prospects in off-beat promotion piece, 


TONGUE-IN-CHEEK 


Hunt tells Hunt 
customers how to 
make Hunt machines 





“How to build your own bleaching 
range” is the headline on a promo- 
tion piece put out by Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. And 
that’s rather strange, because Hunt’s 
business is. building bleaching 
ranges and other machinery to sell 
to textile manufacturers. 

Copy in the piece starts out: “The 
‘do-it-yourself’ movement is acquir- 
ing such momentum that we feel 
we should share our specialized 
knowledge and experience with 
those who may want to build a 
bleaching range.” 

The piece goes on at considerable 
length, “helpfully” tracing the steps 
in building a bleaching range but 
considerately omitting some of the 
details because if they were in- 
cluded “we’d probably discourage 
you from undertaking the job by 
yourself and thus cheat you out of 


one of life’s greatest experiences.” 

The piece does point out that there 
is a “lazy man’s way to do it” — 
that is, to call on Hunt. To make this 
easier, reprints of three ads on Hunt 
machines and a business reply card 
are included. 

The piece was distributed to 7,000 
prospects and customers. So far no 
one has asked for help with a 
bleaching range do-it-yourself proj- 
ect, but, reports the company, “the 
off-beat approach is pulling in 
more than the usual number of in- 
quiries for capital equipment.” 


Die cut truck invites 
prospects to mobile show 

A truck and trailer die cut out of 
heavy paper is building interest in 
the real thing for I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co., Philadelphia. 

The “real thing” in this case is a 
mobile exhibit of I-T-E’s electrical 
equipment, which is making a na- 
tion-wide tour in a 33-foot semi- 
trailer. 

To let prospects and customers 
know of the showings in the vari- 
ous cities I-T-E had a three-color 
reproduction of truck and trailer 
die-cut on heavy stock. Opened up, 
the unusual invitation shows a pic- 
ture, on a fold-in flap, of some of 
the equipment included in the ex- 
hibit. When this flap is folded out, 
the actual invitation to the exhibit 
is revealed, while the back of the 
picture flap tells place, date and 
time of the showing. 


Book on new fabric includes 
sample, educational cartoons 

Anyone interested in industrial 
fabrics could hardly fail to read 
a little booklet called “Lantuck” put 
out by Wellington Sears Co., New 
York. 

Wellington Sears makes industrial 
fabrics, one of the latest of which 


Continued on page 106 


s\I 
A love song 
IS a Caress 
set to music. 


Sigmund Romberg 


A successful direct mail 
effort is good copy set 
on Reply-O- Letter. 


Given good copy, 
Reply-O-Letter sings 
sweetly — some 30%, 
40%, even 50% more 
sweetly than ordinary 
letters. That’s because 
it carries its own Built- 
In reply card (or enve- 
lope) so folks find it 
easier to reply. 


But the real music and 
much of the magic lies 
in the copy Our cre- 
ative staff, artists and 
copy writers, are at 
your complete disposal 
without charge. 


To compose the sweet- 
est song of results you 
ever did hear, all you 
need is an open mind 
and a continuing use for 
good direct mail. 


23rd year of Service to 
Organizations in every field 


INVESTORS PLANNING CORPORATION 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF CREDIT MEN 
LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL 

MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
U.S. CAMERA MAGAZINE 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 

REMINGTON RAND 
WESTINGHOUSE 





reply-o-letter 


7 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-8118 


Sales Offices 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - TORONTO 
an. 
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To sell 


you’ve got to sell 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER John W. Herzing, CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER James H. Kirke 
Laclede Christy Co., St. Louis, Mo. writes ... “I of Sims, Cornelius & Schooley, Columbus, Ohio 
find Electrical Construction and Maintenance in- tells us ... “I have gained valuable information 
valuable to me in keeping abreast of new elec- through the experiences of others by reading EI.C. 
trical developments and methods—a link between and M.—on new equipment and technical de- 
myself and others in the electrical field.” velopments, design and estimating methods.” 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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ELECTRICAL products 
ELECTRICAL men 








The ELECTRICAL contractor 





The consulting ELECTRICAL engineer 
The plant ELECTRICAL engineer 








Three men to sell? Does that mean you’ve got a 
complicated, costly selling job on your hands? 
Answer . . . most emphatically no! 


For these three men who specify, buy and in- 
stall what you have to sell .. . electrical prod- 
ucts ... have one great common denominator. 
What is it? ELrecrricAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE, of course! 


This one magazine is specified, bought and read 
by these three electrical men. More than this 

. it is actually preferred by them over any 
other magazine that only partially serves your 
market. Continuous, independent reader studies 
have nailed this down, but good, year after year. 


Why can ELEcTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 

TENANCE offer you so much? Only because it 

gives your best customers so much .. . not only 

in its pioneering “Special Editorial Reports” but 

in its work-a-day service on labor-saving. cost- 

saving ideas, estimating methods, all the things 
Execrarcan Contractor Roland E. Dover of San they need to run a profitable business. 
Francisco is a cover-to-cover reader . . . “I rate 


labor and cost-saving number one—then the es- When a publication is this practical for all three 
timating and design features, followed by the new 
equipment and technical material. Electrical Con- 
struction and Maintenance gives me complete ing medium for you... 
coverage.” 


electrical men, it’s a mighty practical advertis- 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
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IT’S NOT SPUN... 


IT'S NOT PAPER... 


IT'S NOT FELT... 











Eye-catching . . 
Lantuck is not. Rest 
new fiber is 


; r 
isers 


is Lantuck, a fabric made of fibers 
bonded together with resin. 

Purpose of the booklet is to tell 
what Lantuck is and how and 
where it can be used. It does this 
very interestingly. 

The first page of the 
booklet is made out of an actual 
sample of Lantuck so the reader 
can see what the new fabric looks 
and feels like. This first page has on 


16-page 


it a cartoon character called “Lan- 
tuck” and a brief explanation of the 
new fabric. The next page has more 
cartoon drawings which tell what 
Lantuck is not (see illustration). 

The bulk of the booklet is devoted 
to telling how Lantuck can be used 
in a multitude of products. The 
booklet ends with this offer: “Just 
tell what your product is—or out- 
line your specific problem—we’'ll 
show you how Lantuck non-woven 
fabrics can do the job.” 


Bandage puts point 
across for Du Mont 


“Protection for You!” is the head- 
line on a mail piece promoting 
standby television transmitters 
made by Allen B. Du Mont Labo- 
ratories, Clifton, N. J. 

To drive home the “protection” 
point, a small adhesive bandage was 
attached to the corner of the piece. 


Salesmen find case histories, 
are rewarded with ‘Droodles’ 


If you see a man wearing a tie 
with what appears to be a mystic 
symbol on it, he’s probably a sales- 
man for Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 

The tie is his reward for digging 
up material for an advertising case 
history. The mystic symbol is a 
“Droodle.” 

Droodles are those baffling and 
intriguing drawings that make sense 






































—of a sort—only when captioned 
by their creator, Roger Price. 

J&L has retained Mr. Price to do 
a series of Droodles (sample shown 
above) to illustrate the company’s 
ads promoting optical comparators, 
which are industrial inspection in- 
struments. 

The Droodle ads also have several 
capsule case histories, for which 
J&L salesmen often gather material 
or provide leads. Every salesman 
who contributes to the series gets a 
tie embroidered with a Droodle. 

The company says the tie serves 
as a constant reminder to the sales- 
man and also as a good conversa- 
tion piece which can lead into a 
discussion with the prospect of the 
of how J&L 
solve the 


company’s ads and 
comparators can _ help 
prospect’s problems. 


Continued on page 108 





here are important 
reasons why an ' 
Acme ldea Man 2 


can help you 








if 


Free ideas . . Acme Steel Co. 


he has the ideas 


i 


llows the ‘Acme Idea Man” 


the company’s steel strapping salesmen. Recent brochure is packed with 


rials, and the last spread in brochure (ak 
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s he has intermation you can pantie t 
RE. He keeps « Fle of Aro Stew Acasa See! Scrapping 


he has the experience i he hae the eredest the 


Put Acme Steet ideas te work in your plant. 


he can demonstrate 


f offices 

rir celephone numbers And the 
hocal phowe sumber of your Acme Ides 
Mau ts shows con the wicker afiwed to the 


fe cover 





motion, the “idea man” being 


in packaging all sorts of mate- 


with packaging problems. 





4,062 furnaces sold in 1955 
89% sold by American Artisan 
paid subscribers 


You aren’t “flying blind” when you advertise in American Artisan. For 
one thing, you get the field’s only 100% paid (ABC) circulation. 

For another, you get ENORMOUS BUYING POWER, as this and 
dozens of other city surveys indicate. 

If you’re “after” the top-level warm air heating-sheet metal dealer — 
the outlet for the bulk of today’s heating AND residential air condition- 
ing — then your main advertising effort belongs in American Artisan. 
Let’s get together! 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


88% 

Artisan: . 
89% of the equ! 
subscribers: 


e rmits 
on installation » 


pose 
ey \. 
~ by licensed deolers 
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Line Material salesmen bring 
street light with them 


A portable street light is proving 
a valuable sales tool for Line Mate- 
rial Co., Milwaukee. 

The company 
types of incandescent, 
vapor and fluorescent lamps and 
luminaires for street lighting. 

Now, when a prospect asks a Line 
Material salesman, “How will this 
luminaire look on our streets, and 
what kind of a lighting job will it 
do?” the salesman can get the 
mobile display unit and show him. 
(See picture below.) 


makes various 


mercury 


The mobile unit is mounted on 
the back of a light truck. It in- 
cludes two display panels for show- 
ing various types of fixtures, a seg- 
mented, 25-foot light 
pole to show how the lamps will 


aluminum 


look as street lights and a gas- 
driven, 120-volt generator to pro- 
vide power for the lights. 

The mobile unit is kept at com- 
available for 


pany headquarters, 


any prospect or customer who 
wants to see exactly what the prod- 


uct will do. The idea for the mobile 
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Why 


Local promotion . . Colored 


ns by Alis-Cnalimer 


demonstrator came from a = sales- 
man, and since the unit was com- 
pleted in April it has been in al- 
most continuous use. 


Lit up . . Sales- 
man uses 
unit to show just 
how light will look. 
Light pole comes in 
sections for easy 


transport, erection. 


mobile 


"Bectri ving” goes on 08 woval 


weather is at its worst 


4x6’ translights are being displayed in various Boston 


n 


> A-C’s circuit breakers, which 


riginally used in 


jay Evening Post. 


July 4 patriotic mailing makes 
hit with Onan distributors 


It pays to be patriotic, especially 
on July 4. 

D. W. Onan & Sons, Minneapolis, 
found this to be true when it sent 
out authentic looking copies of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Bill of Rights and Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address in a mailing that 
reached the company’s distributors 
and dealers around July 4, this year. 

There was no “sell” in the mail- 
ing—just the three documents and 
a short note from sales vice-presi- 
dent Hiram Hascall suggesting the 
distributors might like to take a 
moment to “review the principles 
on which our government was 
founded.” 

Explaining the thinking behind 
the mailing, an Onan spokesman 
said, “Our distribution outlets are 
bombarded by us all through the 
year to buy, sell, promote, move the 
merchandise. We thought they 
might appreciate one mailing from 
the factory promoting the patriotic, 
rather than the commercial angle.” 

He was right. The company re- 
ceived several letters of praise from 





distributors, many of whom asked 
for extra copies of the documents. 

The documents’ were offset 
printed on 60-pound parchment 
paper, which was run through four 
separate processes to get the simu- 
lated aging and to provide flexibili- 
ty. Producer of the pieces was W. 
E. McCoy Co., St. Paul. 


D. T. & I. railroad shows 
how to sell a city 


A handsome, four-color brochure 
is promoting the Ford Park indus- 
trial development near Lima, O., for 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton rail- 
road. 

The development is built around 
a new Ford Motor Co. plant. The 
brochure maps out sites available 
to industry and gives specific rea- 
sons — such as manpower, utilities 
and transportation — why Lima is a 
good place to locate. e 






































Testifying . . Mass Transportation, 
Wheaton, Ill., uses unusual approach in 
10-part direct mail series. Face of “wit- 
ness” changes in each number of series. 
Inside of folder gives brief biography of 
“witness,” a question and “testimony.” 
Back of folder has market, circulation and 
tate information. 


... ANYONE can do 
NO PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
— PLASTIC BINDING! 


with these HAND-OPERATED 


PLASTICO 


PUNCHING & BINDING UNITS 


Model 24 

Punching Unit Model 24 

Precision-punches pages fast and easy Binding Unit 

with powerful SHEARING ACTION! jut Sesart een .ent- genie 
. + pull lever . . it’s PLASTICO-BOUND! 


~<a - 
Imagine 


being able to produce genuine PLASTICO.bound booklets, 
catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies . 
dozens... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding 
colorful PLASTICO Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to 
use, PLASTICO hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
office or business — pay for themselves in savings of time and 
binding costs. 


FRE Colorful 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature. 
Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY! 


@ PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 


Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. © 15 West 24th St. New York 10. N Y 


PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. IM 732 Sherman St., Chicago, 5 Illinois 


Please rush FREE BOOKLET giving me full information about 
the new PLASTICO Hand-Operated Punching and Binding 
Units for office use. 


Title 











Zone —_ State 

















iy 


analyze industrial markets 





In addition to editorial features 
on markets, MD&DN directs you 
to market analyses offered by 
business paper publishers. 
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Your 5 Best Reasons for 
reserving space now in 
April American BuILDER 


Distributed by paid subscription only 


| to 107,730 (6 months average) light 
a 


construction men... with more build- 


ers, more subscribers than any other 


magazine in the market. 


Used many times daily by your best 


building customers and prospects, 


every working day of the year... when 
planning, building and buying. 


Seven big technical sections ... 
(1) Structural Materials (2) Doars, 
Windows, Millwork, Floor & Wall 
Finishes (3) Hardware & Building 
Specialties (4) Appliances, Electrical, 
Heating & Cooling, Plumbing (5) 
Tools & Construction Equipment (6) 
Management & Business Reference— 
Prefabrication (7) Classified Buying 
Guide of Products & Equipment. 


Completely flexible to the advertiser’s 
needs. You may use Classified Dis- 
play, pages, inserts or your entire 
catalog... any or all spotted precisely 
in the sections where your advertising 
will do you the most good. 


This is low-cost, long-life adver- 
tising. No increase over the regular 
AMERICAN BUILDER rates. In fact 
—reductions on furnished inserts of 
two pages or more. 


April 
AMERICAN 
BUILDER 


Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
30 Church St, New York 7, N.Y. (ABC-ABP) 
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GIANTS AT WORK 





How to keep the 
communications 
scene serene 


= The employer whose employes 
are within reach of his voice should 
have no labor trouble. There is 
some excuse for an employer with 
several thousand employes who 
can’t plug every hole in the labor 
dike the minute a leak occurs. And 
fair-minded people acknowledge 
that the giants of industry have 
their hands full, with their thou- 
sands upon thousands of employes, 
in keeping the labor scene serene. 
Maybe that’s why most of the 
giants work as hard in behalf of 
industrial peace as they do. 

Ford Motor Co. is no casual ex- 
perimenter in employe communica- 
tions, and it is no sentimentalist 
about it, either. To the management 
at Ford, communicating with em- 
ployes fully and honestly is just as 
important as manufacturing cars. 

Ford’s attitude toward communi- 
cations is not paternalistic. It’s 
hard-headed, realistic and business 
like. Henry Ford II summed it up in 
these words: “It is certain that un- 
informed people can’t have good 
morale, if only for the simple rea- 
son that people fear what they don’t 
know about.” 

The company’s entire communi- 
cations program—extensive, consis- 
tent, sincere—is built on that in- 
escapable fact. It makes Ford’s 
communications program well 
worth looking at, even in the 
sketchy way in which this limited 
space allows. 


Board chairman to mail girl . . 
Ford has broken down its audience 


into four basic groups, each with its 
own interests, problems and needs: 
The primary audience, naturally, is 
all the Ford employes. This covers 
everyone from the board chairman 
to the mail girl. Information of 
company-wide interest is dissemi- 
nated to this group. 

The salaried men and women 
constitute the second group. Mem- 
bers of management, from super- 
visors to vice presidents, compose 
the third group. The fourth group is 
made up of executives who, while 
they are closer to sources of com- 
pany information than the others, 
still must be kept posted on devel- 
opments in all other areas. 

The great emphasis at Ford in 
communication is upon verbal, 
man-to-man conversations. If it can 
be spoken, it is. If it needs to be 
augmented by the written word, 
then it goes into print. 

For the basic employe group, 
Ford’s. principal communications 
device is the plant newspaper. 
There are 31 such newspapers in 
major Ford plants and _ locations, 
each with its own editor. Ford mails 
its copies directly to employe homes 
because “we believe the families 
have a vital interest in the com- 
pany.” All are: eight-pagers with 
the exception of “Rouge News,” 
which is twelve pages. 

“Rouge News,” with a circulation 
of nearly 90,000, serves a dual pur- 
pose. It is not only the employe 
paper for all Rouge area people, but 
it is also a source of company news 
which has been checked and cleared 
for accuracy and policy. It serves 
also as a style guide for plant edi- 
tors. 

Plant editors cover company news 
of local interest in their own loca- 
tions; company-wide news comes 
additionally from the management 
and employe information depart- 

Continued on page 112 





So who cares, 


in August, 


about 


American Builder is doing next April? 


Wait a second! Take a real vacation next summer. 
Get AMERICAN BUILDER’s APRIL DIRECTORY 
making calls for you. It covers 107,730 (ABC) light 
construction men...more builders than any 
other magazine in the market. Not just one or 
two calls, but day after day, week-in, week-out 
all through the year. And—it calls at the three 
precisely-right psychological moments — by invita- 
tion—when the builder is actually planning... 
building ... buying. 


This is the oldest, biggest (both audience and 
advertisers), most-used Marketing Directory and 
Technical Guide. That’s boasting, but “it’s backed 


by the best names among building suppliers, many 
of whom have used this “Point-of-Purchase” selling 
medium for many consecutive years. But for a man 
who likes to make up his own mind... this is the 
most useful to your best customers and prospects, 
because it is the most complete and the most in- 
telligently “packaged” for them, and for you. 


Here, so many exclusive service features, we’re taking 
a separate column across the page to detail them 
quickly. Read them, decide how many pages you 
really need to do a bang-up job, write or wire your 
space reservation...and get a long head-start on 
your 1957 selling. 


THE WONDERFUL THINGS © 


April AMERICAN BUILDER Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN - 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


(ABC-ABP) 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 110 


ment, headed by R. E. Roberts, 
from the public relations news de- 
partment in Dearborn, or from re- 
gional public relations field offices. 


Provides spot coverage .. All 
Ford locations are linked by a tele- 
type network. This insures spot 
coverage for important events or 
announcements coming out of head- 
quarters. If the teletyped item can’t 
make a plant paper deadline, the 
message is reproduced and distri- 
buted to employes on the job. 

Ford is booklet-conscious, and it 
boasts an impressive, factual li- 
brary. A booklet on the company’s 
decentralization program was 
mailed to employes to answer a 
particular problem and to clarify 
the policy. The annual progress re- 
port keeps people posted on com- 
pany growth from year to year. 
Handbooks and manuals on special 
subjects are published frequently. 

The company uses an information 
rack service (reading racks). In 
the Detroit area last year the in- 
formation telephone service was in- 
troduced. By dialing the phone on 
the job or at home, the employe 
could listen to a news bulletin about 
his company or one of its activities. 
Messages were issued daily, or even 
more often. The service was in- 
stalled during contract negotiations, 
and during the final period, 37,000 
calls for information were recorded 
in a single day. 


Specialized literature .. Sala- 
ried employes at Ford receive all 
material sent to the company-wide 
group, of course. In addition, these 
employes get a monthly newsletter 
with items of special interest to 
them. It is mailed to the homes of 
48,000 salaried employes. For this 
group the company utilizes in- 
formation bulletins also. This is 
generally news from headquarters, 
teletyped into the other plants and 
relayed by bulletin. 

Supervisors and managers, who 
number around 15,000, receive the 
basic literature distributed to all 
employes, but have their own spe- 
cial “management information bul- 
letin.” The fourth or top group re- 
ceives information pertinent to its 
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own work, in addition to the basic 
material distributed to all. 

The printed communications pro- 
gram at Ford is backstopped by the 
“management meeting program.” 
This is a series of conferences, gen- 
erally kicked off by Henry Ford 
himself; some 500 top officials sit in 
on the primary session, followed by 
roughly 600 meetings at all com- 
pany locations for supervisors and 
managers. These meetings are dedi- 
cated to straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk about problems, policies and 
plans of the company management. 


TV next. . That is the framework 
of communication at Ford. In ad- 
dition to the meetings and litera- 
ture, the company uses other de- 
vices on a more limited basis— 
motion pictures, slide films, bulletin 
boards, posters and tape recordings. 
Every known type of communica- 
tion has already been either adopted 
or considered. Future plans call for 
the use of closed circuit television 
for direct, face-to-face communica- 
tion. 

What does Ford communicate? 
The objective outsider, after looking 
the program over, decides that Ford 
communicates just about every- 
thing. Ford talks products, facili- 
ties, plans, programs—and people. 

Ford posts its people thoroughly 
on new models. These are covered 
in plant papers, which discuss new 


FOR THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


. : ‘ 
Pipeline . . Progress report (cover 
shown), issued by booklet-conscious Ford 
Motor Co., keeps employes posted on 


company growth, 


features, styling and performance. 
Employes receive folders on new 
cars in advance of public showings. 
This preview, the company feels, 
gives its men and women a greater 
sense of being “in the know.” 
Wherever possible, employes are al- 
so invited to advance showings of 
new models. Employes hear com- 
pany plans, whenever it can be 
done, before they see them in the 
papers or hear them over the radio. 
Thus, when obsolete plants were to 
be replaced, the employes affected 
were told both promptly and first, 
so they could have all the facts. 


Spares the soap box .. An ex- 
amination of representative issues 
of the plant newspapers uncovers 
several interesting features of spe- 
cial interest to industrial editors 
and others in communication. The 
papers are lively, pictorial, and 
jammed with news. The outsider 
gets the impression that news isn’t 
“held back”—that the company is 
telling the story fully. There is a 
minimum of “horn-tooting,” al- 
though the company probably feels 
it has a right to sustain pride of 
product in employes. There is vir- 
tually no preaching. Issues are faced 
squarely. 

Mr. Roberts, as manager of the 
management and employe informa- 
tion department, recently stated a 
company viewpoint before a group 
of communications people. It is the 
practical, hard-headed view of a 
company which finds that good 
communications is simply good 
business. He said in part: “By sub- 
stituting fact for fancy and quelling 
rumors before they start, we help 
to prevent the feeling of insecurity 
that goes with lack of knowledge 
and which breeds dissatisfaction, 
distrust and, inevitably, trouble. We 
have few secrets from our em- 
ployes. We want them to know 
where we stand, as a company, both 
competitively and as an economic 
organization, and where we intend 
to go. Production and sales are our 
most important functions as a com- 
pany, and we want our people to 
know that we recognize the impor- 
tant part they play in those func- 
tions.” 

You'll work a little while to put 
it more directly than that. « 





PROBLEM: Who buys pink motors? 


Possibly no one. But if there is a market for them in mass production metal- 
working, chances are these men know it. They’re Production’s district managers. 
From close contact with mass production, they command a wealth of facts 
about who buys what and why .. . have at their fingertips a bank of carefully 
compiled market data known as our Mass Production Library. Any one of 
these men stands ready to draw on this bank, uncover fresh clues about your 
market, supply ideas that may help you sell it more effectively. Let one of them 
show you how his service has helped others—how it can help you. Contact him, 
now, through the Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 








Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


PRODUCTION 


MAGA zZ 


THIS PARKING LOT 
FOR EMPLOYEES ONLY 
THE WELLIS CO. 


C4 bose 


Pikes Peak — and busted Many a salesman would like to talk to as many peo- 
ple at the plant as Hal. But that takes advertising. 


And The Saturday Evening Post gets to all the people 


Hal the Trail Blazer is back with an empty wal- 
let and a suitcase full of snapshots. Before the week 


on the industrial map. (It reaches 30°C more people 
is out, everybody at Wells Packaging will hear (some 


in business and industry than the 3 leading news and 


of them two or three times) how Hal rescued the business magazines combined. And it gets to the mid- 


bathing beauty from drowning in the mountain lake. dle and operative management people who exert a 


(His wife was conveniently asleep at the time.) big influence on buying, too! ) 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 





PROBLEMS 


= During the last year or so, I’ve 
read a number of news stories 
about “brainstorming.” These 
stories seemed to emphasize the re- 
sults, and did not offer very much 
“how to do it” information. 

I’m interested in using “brain- 
storming” in my department, but 
I’m not quite sure how to conduct 
a session. May I suggest that you 
devote a column to the rules and 
“do’s and don’ts” of “brainstorm- 
ing?”—Advertising Manager. 


How to get ideas .. 13 
rules for brainstorming 


# Here’s a condensed version of 
the rules of brainstorming. 

For the complete story, however, 
I suggest you get a copy of “Your 
Creative Power” by Alex Osborn 
(Scribners, $3). 

The long-hair name for brain- 
storming is “group ideation.” By 
either name it is a technique for 
production of ideas by a group of 
people. It is based on the fact that 
one person’s idea frequently sparks 
different and better ideas in others. 
Here are most of the more 
portant rules: 


im- 


1. Your brainstorming panel 
should be neither too large, nor too 
small — usually not less than five, 
nor more than ten. 


2. For a relaxed atmosphere start 
the meeting with a meal, or at least 
coffee. 


3. Arrange for your panelists to 
have varying backgrounds — some 
should be layman on the subject 
being brainstormed, others experts. 
(The layman’s thinking is not 
limited by a list of “do’s and 
don’ts.”) But be sure your brain- 
stormers are all roughly at the 
same organizational level. A group 
of drill press operators should not 
brainstorm with a group of vice- 
presidents. 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING: 


by BOB AITCHISON 


4. Include the gals in. Mixed 
groups, in many instances, are more 
successful than panels composed of 
just one sex. Competitive spirit is 
heightened. (The bitter truth is that 
women often are better brainstorm- 
ers). 


5. Plan to have your session run 
from 40 minutes to an hour. If ses- 
sions run longer than an hour, men- 
tal fatigue will become a dampening 
factor. 


6. The success or failure of your 
brainstorming efforts may hinge on 
how well you select the subject. 
Don’t select a broad, general, vague 
subject like, “How can we do a 
better job in the advertising de- 
partment?” Instead select a well de- 
fined, specific problem like “What 
can we do to improve our trade 
show exhibits?” 


7. Arrange for the ideas to be 
taken by a secretary (you may find 
that ideas fly so fast you’ll need two 
secretaries). Or you can use a tape 
recorder. 


8. Start your session with an ex- 
planation of the rules of brain- 
storming: (A) No one may judge 
an idea during the session — no 
criticism, if, ands or buts. Reason: 
one man’s wild idea may suggest a 
practical idea to the panelist sitting 
next to him. (B) Encourage free- 
wheeling and wildness. It’s much 
easier to simmer down an idea that 
verges on the ridiculous than it is 
to improve on an uninspired idea. 
(C) Make it clear that you're inter- 
ested in the quantity of ideas. Don’t 
worry about quality. If the quantity 
is there, the quality will take care 
of itself. 


9. As chairman, have some new 
thoughts or ideas you can throw 
into the hopper if things begin to 
drag. Sessions which 
might grind to a halt can frequently 

Continued on page 114 


otherwise 
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POARBD Hn, 


0... how to nourish a big segment of the 
process industries and develop some healthy 
sales figures. 


Food plants continue to lead the production- 
expansion parade with stepped-up research, 
new plants, revolutionary methods—keeping 
this extremely competitive industry on the 
move. Inside 2,123 of these top-rated plants 
2,500 copies of Chemical Engineering Catalog 
perform the vital function of serving up 
product information when it’s needed. With 
no waste of time, without taking a chance 
on tipping-off important plans, CEC paves 
the way for low-cost sales calls. 





For example, CEC works all year round inside 


188 food plants in California 

239 food plants in Illinois 

151 food plants in Massachusetts 
258 food plants in New York 

168 food plants in Pennsylvania and 


hundreds of others coast to coast 














Backstop for business everywhere 
Whatever you sell—equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services. 
wherever you sell—22,000 copies of CEC 
are strategically placed inside 15,000 top- 
rated process plants throughout the country 
to help bring business your way. 


Many services available 


Find out how CEC’s exclusive low-cost method 
of coverage can back your advertising-selling 
program to the process industries at all 
levels. Ask our District Manager for the 
complete story. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REINHOLD 
Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Exhibit Displays 
handled as safely as 
NORTH AMERICAN 
‘‘Wife-Approved’’ Moves! 


Shipping a trade-show display via North American 
padded van saves precious time as well as money. 
From the point of origin it travels safely, quickly, 
direct to the exhibit hall. No local drayage, no 
re-shipping, no delays! 


Your displays receive the same care that has made 
us famous as the ‘‘Wife-Approved”’ household 
goods movers. North American is the only van line 
with a specialized Exhibit Display Department, 

to solve every display-handling problem. 


NAVL “‘FOLLOW-THRU’’ SERVICE 


North American’s nationwide dispatching network 
assures prompt pickup. And our 1100 agents—far 
more than any other organization—can “‘follow-thru”’ 
at any destination. Call your local NAVL agent 

or send for display moving brochure today. 


ei NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
x AP ¥ World Headquarters: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd. *« Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL MOVING SERVICES: Quick, safe handling 
of Company-Paid Personnel Moves; Exhibit Displays; 
High-Value Products; New Furniture; Office Equipment. 
See your NAVL Agent. 


WORLD-WIDE MOVING: LAND, SEA, AIR 
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PROBLEMS... 


continued from p. 113 


be sparked by an idea in a new 
area. 


10. Try to have a sample or ex- 
ample of the subject being brain- 
stormed. For example, if your sub- 
ject is, “What can we do to improve 
our trade show exhibits?” have a 
picture of last year’s exhibit. 


11. You may find it helpful to ad- 
vise your group of the subject to be 
brainstormed a day or two, or at 
least a few hours, before the time 
of the session. 


12. What’s the best time of day to 


| brainstorm? It probably doesn’t 
make a great deal of difference. One 


school of thought believes that 
morning sessions are better because 
panelists are mentally fresher. 


13. In the interest of stimulating 
enthusiasm for future sessions, send 
all panelists memos advising them 
of any of the group’s ideas which 
are to be used by the department or 
the company. 


If you're interested in learning 
more about brainstorming, we sug- 
gest you arrange to attend the an- 
nual three-day Brainstorming (cre- 
ative imagination) Seminar offered 
each summer at Buffalo University, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Alex Osborn, dean 
of brainstorming and president of 
the Creative Education Foundation, 
is an active participant. For detailed 
information on these seminars, 
write Mr. Osborn at Rand Building, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

An Osborn disciple is Willard 
Pleuthner, vice-president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Mr. 
Pleuthner travels many thousands 
of miles each year, giving talks and 
demonstrations of brainstorming. 
When he next visits your city, it 
will be worth your while to hear 
him. 

And finally, there is a 24-page 
booklet (by Mr. Osbarn), “The 
Gold Mine Between your Ears,” 
which discusses creative imagina- 
tion and how you can use it. If 
you're interested I'd be glad to send 
you a copy. Send your request to 
Bob Aitchison, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. * 





a Aat- 1 a t- tm al-lo) ol-Jal lem come ial — 


Did you know that, in the past ten years, the cost of personal 
sales calls in industry has gone up from an average of $10.72 
in 1945 to $17.29 in 1955? This is an increase of 61.3%. 
Adjusted in terms of constant dollars the increase is 13.1%. 


This is one of the findings from a recent McGraw-Hill Research 
Department analysis of replies from sales managers 

of 153 industrial companies. The complete report also lists the 
average number of employees per salesman in various size 
companies; contains median figures for larger industrial 
groups, and individual listings for each company. Copies of 
this Data Sheet (48012) are available from your 

McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill 
. .. all designed to provide a better understanding of why 
good advertising in good business publications helps 

create more sales. 


vicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. CABG) 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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MODERN METHODS OF STORING COAL CAN ASSURE A SAFE 
TROUBLE-FREE RESERVE OF THIS VITAL FUEL WHEREVER IT IS 
REQUIRED .... NO LONGER IS IT NECESSARY TO WORRY ABOUT 
THE COAL PILE... . HERE, SUMMED UP, ARE WAYS TO DO IT 





The Coal Storage Manual covers a subject of vital 
interest to power engineers. As the higher grades 
of coal are gradually mined out, coal grades de- 
cline and problems of storage increase. This Man- 
ual reports comprehensively the cumulated know- 
ledge and experience of the field. Editorial calls 
and surveys indicated the current urgent need for 
the information and reader response proved it. 
503 requests were received from engineers for 885 
copies of this reprint. High reader-interest was 
also verified by a READEX score of 68%. 


Showing the transmission line calcviato + ratio of generator end to receiving end 
5 of a base chart ond three pivoted scales or vectors volts on lood and also phase angle between the voltages 


Transmission Line Problems Are Easy With 
This “Make-It-Yourself’ Calculator 


C. P. Steinmetz and Dr. Edith Clarke of General Electric Company 
developed this ingenious device for simplifying transmission line 
caleviations. if you want one write to the Editor for a set of full-size 
cutouts with instructions for making the mode! and for using it 


Cyencs: 


t 

v 

alternatir 
dustr 


Eliminates Tedious Ceiculetions 
The Cai shown here is a 


rging cu ort 
cuit currents can also be obtained. 


GINEERING 


This two page article in the March, 1956 issue had 
high reader appeal with a “do it yourself” angle. 
It told how to make a Transmission Line Calcu- 
lator and offered to send cardboard pattern and 
instructions. The fact that it was originally devised 
by Charles Steinmetz and Dr. Edith Clarke of 
General Electric fame naturally gave the idea com- 
plete authenticity and added interest. 1006 readers 
wrote in for the kit. The READEX score was 34%. 





and everyone knows reader response indicates sales productivity 


Readership has always been considered a measure of a 
publication’s worth . and justly so, for editorial 
service most certainly remains as the basic reason for 
any publication’s existence. 

Now let's take a look at POWER ENGINEERING. 
Initially founded to serve and satisfy the specific job 
interest of power engineers, POWER ENGINEER- 
ING has steadfastly adhered to this principle. Follow- 
ing this dedicated purpose, it has done its job well — 
so say PE’s readers and advertisers, too. 
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@ That’s why PE can guarantee 100% coverage of 


reader interest among power engineers . . . issue-after- 
issue! 


@ That’s why PE’s record of reader response has reached 


staggering proportions. 


@ That’s why PE’s ad volume moves steadily upward... 


a direct reflection of the faith advertisers have in PE’s 
editorial performance. 








like READER ACTION! 


GRAPHICAL Boiler Heat Balance 


Heat balance chart in our April 55 issue showed how to obtain 
losses due to moisture in the fuel; in August 55 losses due to hy- 
drogen in the fuel, and in September 55 the dry flue gas losses 








By PAUL J. GROGAN* 


as follows 
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1f you wont reprints of this chort, forming part of Poul Grogan’s graphical heot 
REPRINTS bolonce, write to the Editor, or use one of the prepaid postcards elsewhere in 
this issue. Just write INCOMPLETE COMBUSTION on the cord ond mail it to us 


& POWER ENGINEERING 














Graphical Boiler Heat Balance. Boiler heat balance is necessary in determining the various thermal 
losses, the relative magnitude of each and in deciding on methods to minimize them. This series of 
articles has been running over a period of months and each has covered in detail one of the impor- 
tant heat losses and has presented a practical chart for making quick and easy computations. The 
May, 1956 article shown above covers ‘“‘Losses Due to Incomplete Combustion.” Power engineers are 
responsible for maintaining high efficiency and these articles give them practical, usable informa- 
tion to help them in one of their important jobs. It is, therefore, not surprising that this series has 
generated high reader response. The series is still running but already readers have written in for 
373 reprints of charts. The READEX score for the May article is 56%. 


“the specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists” 


Power Engineering 


ope Technical Publishing Company 


110 S. DEARBORN ST. ©@ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS © DEarborn 2-5446 
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is ‘fluidity’ of agency personnel good 


Client executives differ 


A characteristic commonly credited to the advertising agency 
field is fluidity" . . agency personnel change jobs probably more 
often than do personnel in industry generally. Sometimes the 
turnover in agency accounts looks high, too. Is this fluidity good or 
bad? Do you feel that it lessens in any way the trust that manage- 
ment places in the agency as a business and marketing consultant? 
Or do you feel that a certain amount of fluidity, with agency skills 
and ideas applied in new areas, is healthy? 


These questions were asked of various top company officers in a 
cross-section of U. S. industry. In reply to the question about 
whether fluidity is good or bad, five executives said bad, two said 
good, and two said both. The replies appear here, beginning in 
the column at right. 
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Good . . 


Fluidity in admen, accounts 
nets fresh ideas, approaches 


By John A. Root 
President 
Fate-Root-Heath Co. 


Plymouth, O. 


® I believe that the fluidity of ad- 
vertising agencies, both in personnel 
and in accounts, results in a certain 
amount of fresh ideas and new ap- 
proaches to the advertising problem. 

We have retained the same agency 




















for more than 20 years to handle 
our advertising program. Our con- 
fidence and trust in this agency are 
tempered by the fact that it is 
acquainted purely with the sta- 
tistical side of the picture, facts and 
figures compiled by the various 
media and research services. We also 
consider the opinions of our sales 
representatives and factory men 
who are in direct contact with our 
customers. 

Although our account has been 
handled personally by the president 
of our agency from the beginning, 
we have been aware of his personnel 
problems and turnover. This has 
resulted in many new ideas in our 
advertising program, most of which 
we have approved. In summation I 


would say that this fluidity, when 
not excessive, is beneficial to all. 


Bad. . 


Turnover OK in consumer field 
but not for industrial admen 


By J. A. Raterman 
President 


M 


Monarch Machine 


oC 


oo 
Sidney, O. 


= Fluidity in an_ advertising 
agency’ makeup doubtless has 
much to recommend it. However, I 


believe that what may be best for 
an agency in serving a client who 
makes consumer products may not 
be satisfactory at all when applied 
to a client whose business is build- 
ing machine tools. 

In either case, the competence of 
the account 


executive is com- 


pounded of two things his over- 
all background in advertising work, 
and the familiarity he acquires with 
a client’s products and their use. 

Where these products are highly 
complicated pieces of machinery 
such as engine and tool room lathes, 
it takes time to become acquainted 
with machining processes and prob- 
lems — to say nothing of the engi- 
neering terminology frequently used 
to describe them. Under such cir- 
cumstances, stability of advertising 
agency personnel is highly impor- 
tant to the production of satisfactory 
“selling” copy. 

This stability of personnel is one 
of the things which prompted us to 
pick our present advertising agency. 
It is one of the most stable agencies 
I have ever heard of with respect 
to employment. With the exception 
of a change made about a year ago 
in their radio and television depart- 
ment, these people have not had a 
single personnel change since we 
hired them six years ago. In other 
words, we are dealing today with 
the same individuals we started to 
deal with in 1950. This, I admit, may 
be most unusual. It is also most 
satisfactory! 

Our agency, of course, has added 
to personnel in that period because 
it is a growing organization which 
has not only held its accounts, but 
added new ones, recently a couple 
of very substantial ones, I under- 
stand. 

The over-all stability of agency 
personnel, I repeat, is of particular 
advantage where heavy industry ac- 
Where this 


policy might be modified, as I see 


counts are involved. 
it, is where creative men in the art 
field — such as layout men and 
designers — are concerned. I suspect 
that when the very same artists 
are called upon time after time to 
illustrate your advertising copy, 
they can become prone to do the 
same thing we ourselves might do if 
we were handling the work in our 
own advertising department 

namely, get into a rut. To that ex- 


vontinued on page 122 
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When it comes to plumbing, heating, cooling and 
allied system specifications, the man who ‘writes 
you in" is the Consulting Engineer. When you 
sell the Engineer, you have—for all practical pur- 
poses—sold the Architect, for the Engineer is the 
Architect's technical man; his chosen specialist. No 
one man can be an expert in all the facets of con- 
struction, design and equipment of big buildings. 
There has to be specialization of function; special- 
ization of skills, and the highly technical consulting 
and specifying Engineer is the plumbing, heating, 
cooling and allied systems specialist. 

Very few architectural firms have their own Engineering De- 
partments, They “farm it out" to the Engineers. One engi- 


neering firm might serve twenty or more architectural offices 
in the writing of these technical specifications. 


Truly the Consulting Engineer is the man with the big “lever- 
age" when it comes to writing in your name on a product 
specification. Even a small engineering firm writes hundreds 
of thousands, yes, even millions of dollars worth of product 
specifications within a year. Projected from figures indicated 
on a recent survey, they wrote specifications on plumbing, 
heating, cooling and allied systems for jobs whose total was 
in excess of FOUR BILLION DOLLARS annually. 


ce DATA FOR 


SELL THE MEN 


IN THE PLUMBING, 


Percentage of ENGINEERS* 


SERVED BY DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
WRITING SPECIFICATIONS ON SYSTEMS IN 
PLUMBING, HEATING & COOLING INDUSTRY 


HEATING SYSTEMS 97.86% 


PLUMBING SYSTEMS 92.04% 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 74.23% 


AIR CONDITIONING 


& COOLING SYSTEMS 91.45% 


VENTILATION SYSTEMS 93.35% 


PIPES, VALVES & FITTINGS 87.29% 


INSULATION 86.34% 


PUMPS & WATER 


SUPPLY SYSTEMS 84.44% 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 67.93% 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 80.64% 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY keeps your catalog 


in the hands of the men who actually do the work; who live with your 


That's why your catalog insertion in DOMESTIC ENGINEER- 
ING CATALOG DIRECTORY is such an economical invest- 
ment. Its Consulting and Specifying Engineers’ circulation 
gives you “choice meat" with all the fat fried out of it. 
When you sell to these more than 1,000 selected Engineers 

. you have really sold thousands of their clients among 
architects, contractors, institutions and government offices at 
the same time. 


sales prospects every day of the year. And, don't forget its beautifully 
balanced coverage also gives you other factors in the buying power 
equation . . . among the Wholesalers who stock and sell your products 
locally, and among the larger contractors who translate the “or equal” 


clause in a specific product installation. 





i 


constant calaiog contact creates customers 
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HEATING AND COOLING INDUSTRY 


Percentage of ENGINEERS* 


SERVED BY DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
WHO WRITE SPECIFICATIONS FOR 


SIX TYPES of CLIENTS 


ARCHITECTS 68.29% 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 34.20% 


IVI yUUU &£ ITECTS are 
SERVED BY CONSULTING AND SPECIFYING ENGI- 


NEERS WHO USE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CAT- 
ALOG DIRECTORY.* 


The 68.29% of Engineers who stated they wrote specifi- 
cations for architects reported serving a combined total 
of over 9000 architectural firms. When it comes to plumb- 
ing, heating, cooling and allied system specifications, the 
man who "writes you in" is the Consulting Engineer. 
When you sell the Engineer, you have—for all practical 
purposes—sold the Architect, for the Engineer is the 
Architect's technical man; his chosen specialist. 





Factual proof that Architects depend on these Consulting 
and Specifying Engineers to write their specifications on 
plumbing, heating, cooling and allied systems is clearly 
stated in the following comments: 


AIR CONDITIONING & oe 
REFRIGERATION CONTRACTORS “**~ °° 


GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS 25.18% 


INSTITUTIONS 


(Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, Restaurants 
and other types of Institutions) 


60.69% 


GOVERNMENT 


{Includes Municipal) 


48.10% 


* Data based on answers to Trade Reference Data questionnaire 
forms sent to engineers who received the 1956 edition of DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY. Total questionnaires mailed 
—1,098; total filled out and returned—924. 


DECD lists over 5,000 manufacturers of plumbing, 
heating, cooling and equipment in its Name & Ad- 
dress Section; over 7,500 product classifications and 
cross-reference headings in the Classified Directory 
Section, and over 9,700 product trade names identi- 
fied with these manufacturers in the Trade Name 
Section. 


The map on the right shows national distribution of 
Domestic Engineering Catalog Directory to the engi- 
neers who have specified in excess of Four Billion 
Dollars of Plumbing, Heating. Cooling and allied 
systems during the past twelve months. Additional 
national coverage among wholesalers and larger con- 
tractors is shown in sworn statement figures as follows: 


CIRCULATION— 





Sworn 6-15-56 

Initial Distribution, 1956 

Annual Edition 
Reserved for clients 
Total Distribution 

(1956 Edition) 
TRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Wholesalers, jobbers, distributors of plumbing, heat- 
ing, air conditioning and allied products 2916; Con- 
sulting, specifying and architectural engineers 1098; 
large contractors and dealers 1381; miscellaneous, in- 


"As an Architect, | have all our plumbing and heating 
specifications written by Engineers for us.’ Architect— 
Fayetteville, N. C.) 


. We employ outside Consulting Engineering services 
for all items pertaining to plumbing, heating, ventilation, 
air conditioning and refrigeration, pipe valves and fit- 
tings, pumps and water supply systems and sewage sys- 
tems." (Massilon, Ohio.) 


"Mr. R. has left our firm, and | have taken his place to 
serve the Architects. We find your DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY very helpful in our 
specifications ..."" (Engineer, Hickory, N. C.) 


* American Architects Directory, 
sponsored by the A.I.A., lists 
10,800 as the total number of 
architects and architectural 
firms in the U.S.A. and Pos- 
sessions. 





cluding government, large industrial plants, manu- Consult your Advertising Agency, or write directly to: 


facturers representatives and agents, and other se- 





lected buyers and specifiers 362. 


DEADLINE DATES 1957 Annual Edition 
Space Reservations — October I5 
Copy—Publisher set — October 15 
Furnished Inserts — November [5 
Publishing date — January 1957 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1801 PRAIRIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 119 


tent, and that extent alone, it be- 
comes an advantage for changes to 
take place in an agency’s art staff 
from time to time. 

One other thing of which we have 
become firmly convinced is that no 
advertiser can expect an agency. to 
do an outstanding job for him unless 
he is prepared himself to spend a 
certain amount of time with the 
agency to help them overcome the 
difficulties of the work as these de- 
velop. 

You just cannot dump a job in 
the lap of your agency and then sit 
back and say, “Well, I’ve got a good 
agency now and can forget all about 
my advertising. All I have to do is 
pay the bills.” If you do this, you 
are not going to get good results, 
regardless of how competent your 
advertising agency may be. The ma- 
chine tool business is simply too 
complex. 


Both . . 


If organization isn’t hurt, 
moderate turnover is OK 


By H. L. Donahower, President, Standard 


Conveyor C North St. Paul, Minn. 


= Our present agency has done our 
work — under the guidance of the 
same agency executives — for more 
than 20 years. 

We believe such stability of asso- 
ciation contributes much to the 
agency’s ability to render business 
and marketing counsel. Such ex- 
perience provides a sound under- 
standing of our markets, sales ob- 
jectives, and our general business 
philosophy. 

You state: “A characteristic com- 
monly credited to the advertising 
agency field is fluidity — more gen- 
eral in the advertising field than in 
industry.” I do not think this turn- 
over is present in our advertising 
agency. A certain amount of fluidity 
in my opinion is desirable. I am as- 
suming from the tenor of your ques- 
tion that it is undesirable. I think a 
moderate amount of fluidity might 
result in a new approach — fresh 
viewpoints in any line of business 
are desirable, always of course short 
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of the point where it has detrimental 
effects on the organization. 


ea 


Low turnover of admen needn’t 
result in lack of new ideas 


By R. L. Chambers 
President 


Magna Power 


# An answer to your question con- 
stitutes an open letter to our own 
advertising agency. But perhaps this 
is in itself not undesirable! 

From the point of view of a client, 
we believe that our relationship with 
our advertising agency should be 
much the same as with one of our 
key executives. Low turnover in 
agency personnel or agency ac- 
counts need not result in a lack of 
creative ideas, any more than does 
retaining a key executive over an 
extended period of years; and there 
are benefits of longevity that stem 
from experience, confidence, and 
mutual respect. 

There is no doubt that turnover of 
agency personnel is frequently asso- 
ciated with insecurity in client- 
agency relationships. It is up to the 
client to avoid or remove such in- 
security; then, if the choice of an 
agency has been wise, there is every 
reason to expect a long and benefi- 
cial association. 


Bad .. 


Turnover is agency problem, 
but client can help 


By Kempton Dunn 
President 
American Brake 
Shoe 


New York 


® Our experience with personnel 
changes in advertising agencies has 
not been good. 

In our type of business, it is es- 
sential that the agency personnel 


have an understanding of our prod- 
ucts, our markets, and our sales 
policies. It takes time to acquire 
this knowledge, and turnover in 
the agency requires the time of 
our people to do the educational 
job. 

We need depth of understanding 
and strong continuity in order to 
produce advertising that is most ef- 
fective for our type of business. Our 
business is mostly in heavy industry 
and transportation and the rapid 
development of new ideas to coun- 
teract changing market conditions is 
not as essential as it is in consumer 
fields. 

I do not have any specific sugges- 
tions as to how this turnover of 
agency personnel can be lessened. 
Primarily, it is the job of the 
agencies themselves. However, I do 
believe that the advertisers can as- 
sist to a limited extent by being 
reasonable in the demands placed 
upon the agency and by establishing 
fair methods of compensation for 
agency services. This requires effort 
on the part of both the agency and 
the company to establish good work- 
ing relationships. 


Bad .. 


Fluidity can be helpful, 
but it’s not essential 


= We can’t condone the so-called 
“fluidity” of agency personnel, par- 
ticularly those handling account 
work for our company, any more 
than we would practice periodic 
changes in our agency connection 
without good reason. 

It takes many months for any 
agency man to acquaint himself 
with our products, policies, distrib- 
ution and program. It takes equally 
as long for us to gain the necessary 
confidence in an agency man be- 
fore relying on his judgment in re- 
gard to our advertising program. 

Undoubtedly there are a number 
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How I. A. R. I. can help 


Improve Your 
Industrial Advertising 


Do any of these problems concern you or your sales management? 


How large should your advertising department be? 
How should it be organized for efficiency? 

How should inquiries be handled? 

What steps lead to the best advertising budget? 

How can you get the most out of your trade exhibits? 
How can you get more effective copy? 


These and other such questions are now 
being studied by the Industrial Advertising 
Research Institute. (See Box) The Institute 
was established in 1952 by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association as a 
non-profit impartial organization to study 
means of increasing the efficiency of indus- 
trial advertising. Participating companies 
pay fees based on the size of their indus- 
trial advertising budget or the amount of 
business handled. This cooperation allows 
I.A.R.I. to undertake extensive studies. 
I.A.R.I. subscribing companies receive 
these studies. 


RESEARCH BY AND FOR 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


Subscriber companies—yours, if you par- 
ticipate—join in the selection of projects. 
They contribute manpower to various 
project councils which work with recog- 
nized research organizations. Thus, realis- 
tic, practical projects are assured. All re- 
ports published by the Institute are made 
available to subscribers. 

You will find it worthwhile—perhaps 
quite profitable—to examine I.A.R.I.’s 
program. A new 24-page booklet, “The 
Door to Marketing Progress,” tells the 
full story of the Institute. It includes dis- 
cussion of purposes, operation, current re- 
search projects, costs and benefits of mem- 
bership and current list of subscribers. 
Write for your copy today. 








REPORTS PUBLISHED 


Methods for Handling and Evaluating 
Inquiries 

Bibliography of Information on Han- 
dling Advertising Inquiries 

How to Establish the Budget for Ad- 
vertising Industrial Products 

Yardsticks for Evaluating Industrial 
Advertising Research 

Organizing and Controlling the In- 
dustrial Advertising Operations 


PROJECTS UNDER DEVELOPMENT 


Use of Market Evaluation Methods in 
Developing the Industrial Adver- 
tising Plan 

A Study of Expected Variation in 
Readership Scores of Paired Ads 

Evaluating Industrial Exhibits Tech- 
niques 

Establishing and Maintaining Direct 
Mail Lists 

Effective Coordination of Advertising 
and Sales in Marketing Industrial 
Products 

Application of Motivation Research 
to Industrial Advertising 

Techniques and Standards in Mail 
Readership Studies 

A Statistical Study of Copy Charac- 
teristics 

Audience Characteristics in Industrial 
Advertising Readership 

Grants-In-Aid for Research on Indus- 
trial Advertising in Universities and 
Colleges 








INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


15 Chambers Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
“Research to reduce the cost of selling.” 


tion rates and benefits. 


NAME 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
15 Chambers Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


I'd like to know more about the IARI. Please send me your new 24-page brochure 
explaining the purpose, plans, people of the Institute, and a schedule of subscrip- 





FIRM NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 








CITY. 
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The new leader in the 


You be the judge of the editorial 
ee Petroleum Processing. 
magazines covering the refinery 
which one presents its material 
media selection on obsolete data; 


the new leader is Petroleum 


Processing — 








-etining-petocherrical Tiel 


leadership and readership of 


Thumb through the specialized 


field, and judge for yourself 


most effectively. Don’t base 


current facts clearly show that 
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of people in an agency, such as in 
the art, media and other depart- 
ments, who can perform effectively 
without the thorough background 
of our problems. Perhaps in such 
cases a reasonable amount of 
“fluidity” is desirable. Yet, when we 
think of our advertising agency we 
obviously think of the man or men 
who contact and work with us, 
and we certainly want a good de- 
gree of stability in that person. 

We have just recently (in 1955) 
made an agency cnange. In selecting 
our new agency, we did so with the 
hope and belief that this agency 
would serve us effectively from now 
on — for many years — and that 
there will be no need for making 
any further changes. In serving us, 
we expect a continuing program of 
fresh ideas and sound planning. Un- 
doubtedly, they will be faced with 
a certain amount of “fluidity” and 
this may be helpful; yet, I do not 
think it is essential. 

In our business of manufacturing 
heating and air conditioning equip- 
ment we see great horizons for the 
future of our company. We fully 
expect our advertising agency to 
keep abreast of this — to grow and 
expand with us. 


Both .. 


Takes a year to train adman, 
yet new viewpoints are good 


By W. Harnischfeger 
President 
Harnischfeger Cor 


Milwaukee 


®# I believe the problem of distri- 
bution, sales promotion and sales 
organization is undoubtedly the most 
important one in most businesses. 
To sell at a profit and get plenty of 
orders is the lifeblood of any busi- 
ness. 

It is my opinion that every organ- 
ization has its own peculiarities. In 
our business we have found the 
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decentralization of lines within rea- 
son is desirable. A little over a year 
ago, we divided our lines and put 
responsible people in charge of each 
one and they are in charge of the 
men in the field and work closely 
with the advertising people. 

In regard to turnover of advertis- 
ing people in this respect, I believe 
it takes a year before any individual 
becomes effective in our line of en- 
deavor, which is highly specialized. 
For that reason, it is not desirable 
to have continuous turnover. By the 
same token, a change and a different 
viewpoint from time to time has 
some advantage and I, therefore, be- 
lieve the answer to this problem is 
to go down the middle of the road. 


Bad .. 


Three reasons why frequent 
agency changes hurt 


By G. H. Halpin 


® Here at 3M, we are inclined to 
look with frequent 
agency changes. In fact, we would 
probably be happiest if there were 
no need to make such changes. The 


disfavor on 


reasons for this opinion seem ob- 
vious: 


1. Our agencies are partners in our 
marketing operation. They must 
know many of our secrets, our im- 
portant sales figures, our long-range 
strategy, and how we implement 
that strategy. We feel that “clas- 
sified” knowledge of this type 
should be confined to as few people 
as possible. 


2. We have special ways of “doing 
things” advertising-wise which we 
have learned through experience. 
We also have a complicated and 
highly technical product picture. It 
takes an agency many months to 
familiarize itself with these factors. 
Until this is done, a lot of time is 
bound to be wasted on false starts. 
Frequent agency changes multiply 
this waste. 


3. In a company as large and diverse 
as ours, it actually is a problem for 
agency personnel to meet and be- 
come familiar with the many divi- 
sion and department heads they 
must know to transact business ef- 
ficiently. Frequent changes augment 
this problem. On the other side of 
the picture, it certainly is difficult 
for our management people to feel 
confidence and trust in a succession 
of new faces representing new agen- 
cies. 

While we don’t discount the value 
of new people and new ideas, it’s 
our belief that these can best be 
integrated into the agency picture 
through regular personnel changes, 
plus consistent use of the “plan 
board” technique — bringing to bear 
on our problems the varied exper- 
ience and skills of top agency people 
not devoted to our account on a 
day-to-day basis. 

There is, however, real value in 
having a plurality of agencies, in 
our opinion. Here the spirit of com- 
petition is a very healthy one, much 
healthier than the idea of chang- 
ing agencies too frequently. 


Good . . 


Agencies can capitalize on 
turnover via right training 


By T. R. Hudd 
President 
National Carloading 
Corp. 


New York 


= In our business, which is so 
closely associated with rail move- 
ment of domestic shipments, we 
rarely are faced with the problem 
of turnover among our key person- 
nel. Ours is a relatively stable in- 
dustry ‘with a maximum amount of 
job security, attracting people who 
have a deep interest in the impor- 
tance and problems of transporta- 
tion. 

We must recognize, however, that 
in a highly creative business such 
as advertising, where the attraction 
is the call for imagination and ideas, 
turnover among creative personnel 

Continued on page 128 





use the design 


publication 





to help you sell : 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 
The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a mez 
to them of the services rendered to product de 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial, 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 


that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it—including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


“average number of | 
inquiries per month 
30,000 


red numbers 
indicate 
inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 








Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. * MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT . 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 





departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


Shaka 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


ie DARE E AES. dy 


oy 
ery 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN Ho ap, Ley 


RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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FORUM .. 
continued from p. 126 


can create a serious problem for the 
agency. At the same time, it can be 
a blessing in disguise — in that the 
continuous seeking for ideas requires 
fresh new points of view continu- 
ously. 

The agency that does not bring in 
new blood may well be in jeopardy 
of stagnation. 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
personnel turnover can be capital- 
ized on through the continuous 
opening of agency 
comers with talent— 


ranks to new- 
and the appli- 
cation of rigorous training to give 
this talent the know-how and tech- 
niques that produce such masterful 
advertising as we have in our coun- 
try today. 

Our own advertising agency, 
which is deeply involved in the 
problems of transportation as they 
relate to production and distribution, 
has been making a positive use of 
personnel turnover as a process of 
up-grading in replacements and in- 
troducing new personnel with talent 
into the agency business. 

We believe that this is a healthy 
process and a means of 
overcoming the problem of person- 
nel turnover. 


realistic 


Bad .. 


Takes time for agencymen 
to learn what's useful 


By George A. Gade 
Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales 
Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. 


Jenkintown 


= So far as our business is con- 
cerned, high turnover of personnel 
in an advertising agency would be 
upsetting. 

We work very closely with our 
agency, Gray & Rogers of Philadel- 
phia, and for best results we think 
their people should know a great 
deal about many phases of our busi- 
ness. It takes quite a while before 
agency people can acquire a fund 


of knowledge that is useful to us. 
If these people are constantly chang- 
ing, our plans are set back and de- 
layed while new personnel is being 
trained. It would be quite unsatis- 
factory to work with them under 
such conditions. 

Fortunately, we haven’t been faced 
with this problem to any sizable 
degree. & 





Eight ways to celebrate 
your company birthday 


Birthdays are fun for people. And 
they can be profitable for com- 
panies—providing they are pro- 
moted. 

Here’s how Universal Engineer- 
ing Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia., manu- 
facturer of rock and gravel proc- 
essing machinery, is doing a 
thorough job of promoting its 50th 
anniversary this year: 


1. Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chi- 
cago, Universal’s parent company, 
gave over its annual dealer meeting 
to celebration of the anniversary 
with the theme for dealers, “Cash 
in on Pettibone-Universal’s Golden 
Anniversary.” 


2. The company built and sold the 
world’s largest rock crusher early 
in the year, and of course informed 
dealers, customers and prospects of 
this fact. 


3. A new portable crushing tool 
was introduced during the year, its 
prototype being shown at the dealer 
meeting. 


4. A special 50th anniversary ad 
which ran in construction publica- 
tions. 


5. Product literature promoted the 
anniversary. 


6. Special envelopes _ illustrating 
old and new Universal equipment 
were produced for use during the 
year. 


7. Several thousand small gold- 
colored 50th anniversary stickers 
were produced to stick on letters 
which were mailed out during the 
year. 


8. Special anniversary postage 
meter plates were made and sup- 
plied to some of the company’s 
dealers. 

Continued on page 129 





The need for castings is on the upswing... as a basic 

industry, FOUNDRY’s market grows as the population 

grows—rises as the standard of living rises. 

66,000 readers rely on FOUNDRY for news about equip- 

ment, materials and supplies to keep the nation’s foundries 

in full production. FouNdRY 
Modernization and mechanization are essential if foundries 

are to produce larger tonnages of castings economically. Vou do more busksees with tl Camadslee 
Only FOUNDRY offers you a complete Sales Development : 
Service to help you get more business from foundries. saat 
Let’s discuss the exciting possibilities now. when you advertise in FOUNDRY! 





a|PENTON| Publication Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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A Wut! 


Fi wee. ap es 


Coverage shove it’s needed... 


Does your product advertising reach the men respon- 
sible for the vital functions of operation, maintenance, 
design engineering, production and purchasing? Are 
you using the publication that is read enthusiastically 
and acted upon by men in a// these functions? 


N.E.D.’s continuing expansion program assures ade- 
quate coverage of all the worthwhile plants and buying 
influences.* Each plant is checked individually to 


secure the needed penetration among the vastly in- 
creased buying group. 

Consider how your message can reach a// these func- 
tions in ove small space advertisement in N.E.D. It’s 
today’s best bet for getting action at low cost from 
more men in more plants in all industries. 

Write for a copy of our latest data file, ‘How to Reach 
More Links in Today’s Industrial Buying Chain”, for 
complete coverage information. 


*NOW! Over 76,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 228,000 READERS 


in 43,000 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION ia 


| 
NDP 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


July/volume 6.4% (in pages) over 1955 


1956 


page change 


% change 





Industrial 


24,201 





Product News (1/9 page units) 


2,900 





Trade 


5,356 





Class 


2,495 





Export 


1,116 





Total 


36,068 


= 2602 


+ 174 


July advertising volume in 
business papers up 6.4% 


= Advertising volume in business 
papers gained 6.4% (2,166 pages) 
in July, 1956, over July, 1955, and 
the first seven months of 1956 
showed an increase of 6.7% (17,584 
pages) over 1955. This is according 
to reports received by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING from some 305 business 
publications. 

Industrial papers reported a gain 
of 7.1% (1,611 pages) for the month, 
and 7.5% (12,802 pages) for the 
year to date. The group of trade 
publications showed an increase of 
3.6% (187 pages) in July, and 3.2% 
(1,350 pages) for the first seven 
months of 1956. Class papers in- 
creased 12.2% (272 pages) for the 
month, and 8.2% (1,589 pages) for 


the year to date. 

The group of export publications 
showed a loss of 6.5% (78 pages) 
for July, but increased 1.6% (131 
pages) for the first seven months of 
the year. Product news publications 
gained 6.4% (174 units) for the 
month, and 8.0% (1,712 units) for 
the year to date. 


Year to Date/volume 6.7% (in pages) over 1955 


1956 1955 page change % change 





+12,802 
~ + 1,712 


Industrial 184,407 
Product News (1/9 page units) ae.) 
Trade 43,186 
Class 20,850 
8,075 


279,538 


171,605 
21,308 
41,836 








+ 1,350 
19,261 + 1,589 _ 
TS ae Sas Fy 
261,954  +17,584 








Ex port 
Total 





pages to date 
1956 1955 


382 
1230 
569 
1567 
1430 
1386 
809 


July pages 
1956 1955 


July pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 


Aero Digest cau oe 76 57 339 353 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 78 64 579 516 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 

Ventilating as: 85 
Air Force —— 60. 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 7113 
American Brewer ; a 45 
American Builder 114 
American City : 147 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 7°95 783 
American Gas Journal : 18 16 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 13493 382 
American 


Industrial group Industrial group 





370 
1295 
791 
1707 


Combustion 48 56 
Commercial Car Journal 159 158 
Construction (bi-w.) 73126 279 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 242 226 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 241 216 1700 
Constructioneer (bi-w.) 1215 184 1659 
Construction Equipment 122 108 374 
Construction Methods & Equipment 202 1275 1156 
Construction News Monthly 98 97 734 609 
Constructor 151 145 588 517 
Consulting Engineer 72 33 479 299 
Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Dairy Record (w.) 
Design News (semi-mo.) 
Diesel Power 
Diesel Progress (9x12)° 
Distribution Age 
Dixie Contractor (w.) Sf 147 1145 
Drilling 22 Z 860 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 1135 
Electrical Construction & Mntce. 1099 
Electrical Engineering 649 
Electrical Manufacturing 1784 
Electrical South 453 
lectrical West 635 
Electrical World (w.) 2753 
Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 
Electronic Equipment 
Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record (w.) 
Excavating Engineer™® 41 297 
Factory Management & Mntce. 236 ©1740 
Fibre Containers & Paperboard 77 669 
Finish - 52 425 
Fire Engineering 42 375 
Fleet Owner . 136 142 999 923 
Food Engineering 133 117 934 974 
Continued on page 130 


642 
496 
840 
290 
1410 
1178 
659 
144 
3446 
167 
420 
497 
1336 1398 
1882 1744 
105 92 
1878 1772 
1564 1267 
2625 2315 


678 
407 
768 
315 
1332 
1101 
664 
142 
3164 
221 
365 
416 


177 


1062 
404 
1705 
336 
258 
698 
970 
779 
1124 
1095 
1748 
413 
620 
2728 
889 
362 
2919 
1442 1166 
2800 2571 
270 
1663 
646 
464 
384 


1246 
408 
1982 
404 


310 
790 


Printer ; 14 26 
Analytical Chemistry soe 144 4] 
Appliance Manufacturer 61 55 
Architectural Forum 174 188 
Architectural Record |||249 

Arts & Architecture 13 12 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 244 
Aviation Age 161 
Aviation Week 951 
Bakers Weekly” 168 1217. 1203 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 2299 980 1042 
Bedding hoes : 83 606 627 
Better Roads ne ee 39 302 273 
Boxboard Containers 44] 467 
Brewers’ Digest 312 336 
Brick & Clay Record - 442 389 
Bus Transportation 402 535 
Butane-Propane News 666 656 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 245 268 
Ceramic Industry eek Wee 553 499 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) — 1982 1674 
Chemical Engineering i 2295 2272 
Chemical Engineering Progress 593 493 
Chemical Processing 1459 1454 
Chemical Week __. is 1985 1772 
Corll eeating: . 498 454 
Coal Age —.. Kalan Re rr I 970 813 
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July pages 
Industrial group 1956 1955 


pages to date 


1956 


1955 


July pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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276 
363 
734 
969 


40 
42 
100 
118 


O = — 


296 


1292 

879 

983 

222 

179 

151 

543 

695 

410 

453 

1699 1507 

303 326 

774 677 

470 447 

857 768 

464 431 

304 31] 

1] 881 854 
175 1462 1418 
$148 681 687 
22,590 184,407 171,605 
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July pages pages to date 
Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





product news information publications are 
inits (approx. 31/4x434"") . . not in standard 


rs’ Electrical Equipme 192 148 20 1208 
“quipment 264 292 2376 

al Equipment 723 711 7 5326 
Maintenance & Plant 
n 193 171 1473 1485 
duct News 84 22 72 
Digest 665 ls 5264 4846 

223 6 2339 2072 

350 ] 2595 2472 

206 8 1771 1451 


2,900 2,726 23,020 21,308 


July pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 





itioning & Refrigeration 
.) (114/2x16) ; 77 647 447 
Artisan l 8 905 899 
n Lumberman & Building 
Merchandiser (bi-w.) 1432 1421 
10e Recorder (semi-mo.) 7 1077 1073 
News 1710 1714 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations } 37 307 262 
Druggist Editions l 558 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 116 839 81] 
TO Editions 197 986 922 
Continued on p. 132 
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Refining-Petrochemical Market: 
Plant, Operating, Management 
buyer coverage, .. through 
these 2 editions. 8,721* 









Drilling-Producing Market: 
Field, Operating, Manage- 
ment buyer coverage, 
through these 2 editions. 
17,680°* 


All Industry Market: 
Field, Plant, Oper- 
ating,, Management 
buyer coverage, .:., 
through all 4 
editions. 26,822* 


‘As filed with 
ABC — subject to audit 


Oil & Gas Pipeline Market: Whether your products are sold in all, or just one 
Field, Operating, Manage- estes i P 

division of the oil and gas industry . . . contact your PE 
ment buyer coverage, . . - teat sig : 
through these 2 editions. District Manager to learn how these four editions permit 
8,189" you to select the specialized and/or integrated market 


coverage you wish... buy only the circulation you need. 


dbp 


BOX 1589 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Only PE lets the Reader select the editorial he needs 
Only PE lets the Advertiser pick the market he needs 





Trade group 


July pages pages to date 
Trade group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
Cleaning Laundry World . = 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) (7x10 


ad units) RAS: 

Department Store Economist 

Domestic Engineering 

Electrical Dealer 

Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 

Florists’ Review (w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat 

Geyer’s Dealer Topics 

Glass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor in 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News (1114x1114) 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & 
Air Conditioning Contractors 

Lingerie Merchandising 

Liquor Store 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (434x634) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News” 
lumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


Total 
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Scholastic Coach” 
School Executive — School Equip- 
ment News 58 62 842 808 
What's New in Home Economics™ — oon ee | 
Total 2,495 2,223 20,850 19,261 
July pages pages to date 
Export group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Agricultura de las Americas 50 44 292 261 
American Automobile 72 84 481 471 
American Exporter (2 editions) 119 125 1033 1091 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2 editions) 14] 165 948 996 
Automotive World (3 editions) 68 77 533 529 
Automovil Americano 75 96 576 550 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 29 25 219 172 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 42 4) 170 174 
Farmaceutico 28 31 201 213 
Hacienda (2 editions) ; 87 104 690 718 
El Hospital 12 15 88 100 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 53 390 341 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria ] 49 383 403 
Management Digest — Latin 

American Edition 16 126 128 
Management Digest — Overseas 

Edition 23 23 171 164 
Petroleo Interamericano 89 70 450 382 
Pharmacy International 15 16 112 119 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 15 12 93 92 
Revista Industrial 12 9 105 82 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 3 24 29 170 198 
Textiles Panamericanos 32 36 251 264 
World Construction 25 35 188 129 
tld Mining 40 39 405 367 

Total 1116 1,194 8,075 7,944 
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The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 

SIncludes special issue 

‘Estimated 

*Two issues 

"Three issues 

‘Four issues 

Five is 
D t include advertising in special Western section 


“Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units 
reported as pages. 


‘Petroleum Week . . included for the first time this month. First 


July pages 


issue published in July, 1955 
Class group 1956 1955 issue published in July 


‘Signal . . included for the first time this month and will be pub- 





n 5979 4902 06 17] lished every other month. 

40 40 1] 349 ‘Steel . . six month total, 1956, incorrectly reported. Should have 

°) 4 read 3,127 pages. 

, “Photographic Trade News .. June, 1956, figures incorrectly 

reported. Should have read: June, 1956: §208 pages; six months 

total 1956: 585 pages. 

Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) “Advertising Age . . first six months total, 1956, incorrectly re- 

Buildings ported. Should have read: 1,792 pages. 

Chain Store Age— “Scholastic Coach . . not published during July and August. 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations ) 3 What's New in Home Economics . . not published during July 

College & University Business ind August. 

Dental Survey “Bakers Weekly . . incorrectly included under trade group last 

Fountain & Fast Food month and will now be shown in industrial group. 

Hospital Management “Woodworking Digest . . 1956 year to date total includes 298 

Hotel Monthly pages run in Hitchcock’s Woodworking Directory. 

Industrial Marketing "Excavating Engineer . . six month figures for 1956 and 1955 

Inplant Food Management were transposed. Should have read: six month total, 1956: 268 


sural G : ] 
— Ps — Medical pages; six month total, 1955: 236 pages. 
ssociation (w. 


Medical Economics (4!/4x63/4) 
Modern Beauty Shop 


Advertising Age (w.) (1034x14) 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 
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Correction . . Last month IM reported erroneously in a foot- 


Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 
(4144x634) 

Nation’s Schools 

Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 
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note to the advertising volume feature that Gas Age had 
changed its name to LP-Gas. These are two separate publica- 
tions, both published by Moore Publishing Co., New York. Gas 
Ace figures will no longer be listed whereas LP-Gas figures 
have now been added to the industrial group. 





‘These businessmen have found that 
advertising in business publications 
pays dividends 


Is advertising only for the giant corporations? 
Do you have to have a high six-figure budget in order to produce profitable results? 
Let’s see what these three businessmen have to say: 
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ADVERTISING TAKES THE PLACE 
OF SALESMEN 


By L. E. Quinn 
Roura Iron Works, Detroit 


We make Self-Dumping Hoppers. 
They sell for $150.00 to $200.00 each. 
We employ no salesmen, so our adver- 
tising must do a pre-selling job and 
produce qualified inquiries. 

We advertise in several business pub- 
lications reaching the industries that can 
logically use our Hoppers. A consistent 
campaign of single column ads brings 
in about 100 good inquiries every month. 
By following them up via telephone and 
mail we convert a satisfactory percent- 
age into sales. 

Our selling costs are surprisingly low. 
Every ad we run is a profitable invest- 
ment. In fact, we couldn’t do business 
without business publication advertising. 


* 


Advertising in business publications can produce 
satisfactory results if you follow a few simple rules. 
Be sure your advertising is carefully planned, based on 
specific, attainable objectives. Be sure that it is con- 
vincingly written, factual and tells the reader how your 
product will benefit him. Place your advertising only 
in those publications reaching and read by those who 
can buy your products. Then keep at it . 
. .. consistently. You’ll get results. 


One of a series—presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to 


ADVERTISING DOES A DEPTH 
SELLING JOB FOR MAGCOA 


by Miles L. Abel, Executive Vice President 
Magnesium Company of America 


In order to sell the superior quality of 
our magnesium Dockboards and our 
new Yard Ramps, we wanted prospects 
to make a detailed study of their oper- 
ating benefits. Our campaign consisted 
of a series of 2-column ads in ten busi- 
ness publications. The theme, “‘Looking 
into the Facts.” We offered a free “‘Fact 
File” containing authentic cost studies, 
case histories, specifications. 

In the first 6 months we received over 
2,000 requests for the Fact File. . . got 
a high percentage of new customers 
which were directly traceable to our 
advertising. 

We’ve proved that advertising in busi- 
ness publications pays big dividends. 


ck 


..continuously 


SMALL ADS DO A BIG JOB 
FOR SYMONS 


by John Symons, President 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 


We sell concrete forming systems, 
column clamps and shores. We have 
learned that our salesmen can save time 
and cut selling costs if they can confine 
calls to those who have indicated an 
interest in our products. 

To produce these live leads we use 
business publication advertising. A con- 
sistent campaign of 14 pages appears in 
building, engineering, and construction 
magazines, both national and regional. 

During 1955 our advertising produced 
4,274 inquiries. Sales increased 12°%. We 
traced 58 new customers directly to 
advertising . . . many indirectly. 

Frankly, we couldn’t afford not to 
advertise in business publications. 


arsleller Lickard, 
G ebhardt and Kee, o 


oe Vv & Ret | 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 


AFFILIATES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL « MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC, 


industry 
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By J. Wesley Rosberg 
Director of Research 
The Buchen Co. 
Chicago 


® Headline length is not a major 
influence on readership scores. 

Color (when used in certain 
ways), size and handling of illus- 
tration are much more important 
factors. 

These conclusions can be drawn 
from the Buchen Co.’s four-year 
study of the Starch scores of 3,242 
two-color and_ black-and-white, 
non-bleed, single-page ads_ in 
Power. 

Our analysis covered a number of 
factors in the handling of headlines, 
in an effort to determine which fac- 
tors, or combinations of factors, 
might have a bearing on readership 
scores. Despite the minor influence 
of headlines, there are some differ- 
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How good are short 
headlines and copy ? 


Here are some answers, based on a study 


of 3,242 Starch scores. Also, some helpful 


findings on use of ‘‘new”’ and ‘‘you’’ 


ences in headline factors that make 
them worth reviewing. 


Headlines how short? .. As you 
can see in Table 1, the number of 
words in the headline seems to have 
little effect on the noting or reading 
of ads, except when the number ex- 
ceeds 12. There is a drop off at that 
point which should be a danger sig- 
nal to the copywriter or headline 
writer to take care lest he jeopard- 
ize his chances of attracting a good 
audience. 

As you will see, the number of 
words in the headline has an im- 
portant corollary — the number of 
lines in the headline. This seems to 
have a somewhat more measurable 
bearing on both “Noted” and “Read 
Most” scores. 


How many lines . . It would ap- 


pear from Table 2 that one line 
headlines are, relatively speaking, 
too short to tell the story, while 
headlines of more than three lines 
are too long, or too deep (no pun 
intended) to be grasped quickly 
enough to contribute to the stop- 
ping power of the ad. One may also 
hypothesize that a possible reason 
for a fall off in “Read Most” scores 
is that the long headline may tell 
so much that the reader does not 
need to get into the copy. Whether 
this is good or bad will largely de- 
pend on how much of a story you 
need to tell to get your message 
across. 


How good ‘you’ and ‘new’. . 
Our study covered the use, in head- 
lines, of two special words that are 
frequently used by the headline 
writer — “you” and “new.” As 





might be expected, the word “new” 
has an appreciable effect on the 
“Noted” score. What was somewhat 
surprising was its even greater effect 
in creating thorough readership of 
an ad. 

Equally surprising, but for the 
opposite reason, was the disappoint- 
ing showing for ads with the word 
“you” (or derivatives thereof) in 
the headline. It would probably be 
an interesting study in itself to de- 
termine why this word, which is 
generally used to “put the reader in 
the headline” fails, on the average, 
to accomplish its purpose. 

Gur guess is that hidden some- 
where in those averages is a tale 
of some headlines that gave only lip 
service to “putting the reader in the 
headline” — headlines that depended 
too much on “you” alone. 

We have regretted exceedingly 
that our 5,000-ad study did not dig 
deeper into the values of other spe- 
cial words, such as “free” and 
“now” which are also great favo- 
rites of the headline writer. How- 
ever, we are happy to note that a 
study now being undertaken by 
Project Council 7 of the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute will 
test the values of these two words, 
as well as of various combinations 
of all four words. 


Product interest aids heads. . 
When we hark back to the fact the 
average reader of an industrial pub- 
lication is looking for information, 
not amusement, it is quite obvious 
why we find that those ads which 
label the product and/or the prod- 
uct class quickly get higher Starch 
scores. 

In Table 4 we see that the high- 
est “Noted” and “Read Most” scores 
were achieved by those ads which 
showed both the name of the man- 
ufacturer and the product, or prod- 
uct class, in the headline. 

Conversely, irrelevant headlines 
(“Like looking for a needle in a 
haystack,” for example) and those 
which had only the manufacturer’s 
name but not the product in the 
headline (“Jones does it again,” 
etc.) tended to attract significantly 
fewer readers. Equally, in fact more 
so, the latter types of headlines 
contributed even fewer thorough 
readers. 
> Conclusion 1: We have seen that 


the method of handling the head- 
line, in terms of number of words, 
number of lines and the presence 
or absence of a product “label” has 
some small bearing on the total 
numbers of persons who will be in- 


duced to look at and to read through 
an ad. There are some who will 
raise the question as to whether we 
are justified in making issues out of 
differences of five or six points in 
our index numbers. 


Table }— 


MH ore 
sch 





Number of Words 
in Headline 


Ads 


Percentages 


Index 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index 





One - three 


363 


18.6% 99 


8.7 % 99 





Four - six 


946 


18.6 99 


8.6 98 





Seven - nine 


1031 


19.3 103 


9.0 102 





Ten - twelve 


990 


18.9 10] 


8.6 98 





Other twelve 


300 


18.0 96 


8.4 96 





*All ads 


3242 


18.8 % 100 


8.8 100 





*(12 ads without headlines are omitted from this table.) 


Table 2 


~ F} 


raiwn 





Number of Lines 
in Headline 


No. of 
Ads 


Average Noted 
Percentages 


Index 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index 





One 


604 


18.0% 96 


8.2% 93 





Two 


1178 


19.4 103 


8.8 100 





Three 


708 


19.4 103 


9.2 105 





Four 


393 


79 95 


8.3 94 





Over Four 


347 


8.6 98 





* All ads 


3242 


l 
18.4 98 
18.8% 100 


8.8 % 100 





*(12 ads omitted) 


Table 3 - 


HW 


AAS 





Special Word 
in Headline 


No. of 
Ads 


Average Noted 
Percentages Index 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index 





NEW 


116 


20.2 % 107 


10.2‘ 116 





YOU 


494 


18.2 97 


8.5 97 





No special word 


2620 


18.9 101 


8.7 99 





* All ads 


3242 


18.8% 100 


8.8% 100 





*(12 ads omitted) 


Table 4 


Product Interest 





Product Interest 
in Headline 


No. of 
Ads 


Average Noted 
Percentages 


Index 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index 





Manufacturer's 


name and product 991 


19.8% 105 


9:2 7 105 





Product class 


930 


189 | 101 


8.8 10] 





Irrelevant 


1147 


180 | 96 


i 
~ 


8.2 93 





Manufacturer's 
name only 


162 


17.9 95 


8.2 93 





*All ads 


| 3242 


18.8% 100 


8.8 % 100 





*(12 ads omitted) 
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is the nation’s 


FASTEST GROWING 


- HOSPITAL ~ 
MARKET 


FOR SUPPLIES... 
Southern hospitals are 
spending annually . . 

more than $275 million 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 

. . New facilities now 
building or planned total 
more than $300 million 


STILL NEEDED... Just 
to catch up with present 
needs will require... more 
than $1 Billion in new 
hospitals and facilities 





FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast Southern market of 15 
states and the District of Columbia 


LOOK 70 





suum 


Southern 
journal 


SHORT COPY... 
continued from p. 135 


To those people we can only 
counter with the question, “Isn’t it 
worth while to give your company, 
or your clients, 5% or 6% more 
exposure of their ads for the same 
expenditure of money?” We at the 
Buchen Co. think it is and have at- 
tempted to turn even these very 
small percentage differences to the 
advantage of our clients, whenever 
and however we can. 


> Conclusion 2: Whatever stand you 
take with respect to our first con- 
clusion, there are few who will argue 
that “new” is such a powerful word 
that we should strive to use it 
whenever a legitimate opportunity 
presents itself. 


Best-read copy themes . . Last, 
but certainly not least, we come to 
the subject of how the handling of 
the advertising message affects ad 
noting and reading. Unfortunately 
(or perhaps fortunately, from a truly 
creative viewpoint) there are not 
too many objective measurements 


Table 5 


that can be applied to copy, at least 
not in the sense of the mechanics 
used in the 5,000-ad study. However, 
we did test copy on the basis of 
three sets of criteria, two of which 
were found to be quite significant. 

Without attempting to measure 
how the message is gotten over, or 
how well it is stated, from a rhetor- 
ical standpoint, we did classify ads 
according to what the basic message 
was. These findings are particularly 
significant in terms of serving as a 
guide to what kinds of scores you 
may expect with various basic mes- 
sages. 


> Conclusion 3: The least likely 
thing we can conclude from this is 
that all ads should feature a line of 
products, or that you should never 
write an institutional ad. The facts 
do suggest, however, that you 
shouldn’t write an institutional ad 
if you can “get away with” writing 
one to sell your company’s or client’s 
product. 

A more important point, though, 
is that people are reading industrial 
publications for information about 
products that will be of help to them 


imnemes 





Copy Talks 
About — 


Average Noted 
Percentages Index 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index 





A line of 


products 87 23.8 % 


126 |104% | 118 





A single 
product 





“Other’’ Themes 
(not classi- 
fiable) 


100 8.8 / 100 


93 94 | 107 





Company Insti- 
tutional 


91 La Ley 





Offer 


88 8.5 





| Public Service 


7) iY ee 








All ads 


8.85 


Table 6 


HOSPIALS 


As the official publication of the Southern 
stote associations and of both the South- No. of 


Offers and Readership 
Average Noted Average Read Most 
Visibility of Offer Ads Percentages Index _ Percentages Index 


| No offer | 1750 19.0% | 101 86% | 98 
Hidden offer | 943 19.3 ee a | 105 
*Offer Displayed | 330 18.1 96 8.4 96 
Coupon used | aig | 16.4 87 7.8 89 

All ads | 3242 18.8% 100 =| 88% 100 


| *(95_ ads featuring an offer | Solodee in this classification) _ 





eastern ond Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, 
Southern Hospitols enjoys the respect of 
Southern institutions and the people who run 
them. Edited ond published by Southerners 
for Southerners, readership comes noturally! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


218 W. Moreheod St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


























ee 
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in their jobs. If you are “forced” to 
prepare an institutional or public 
service ad you must recognize that 
your chances of getting an above 
average score are considerably les- 
sened. It is at that time that it be- 
hooves you to attempt to apply all 
of the other lessons on how to attract 
higher readership, to an even great- 
er degree. 


Offers decrease reading . . From 
the preceding table it was seen that 
only 55 ads in the sample were 
entirely devoted to a booklet or 
other offer. However, all 3,242 ads 
were analyzed to see what, if any, 
offers were made. “Offer” was con- 
strued to mean anything that the 
reader could write in for. It did not 
include other requests for action on 
the reader’s part such as “See your 
local dealer or salesman” or “Con- 
sult the classified phone book.” Some 
1,492 ads, or 46%, were found to be 
offering the reader something, if he 
would only write, or send a coupon, 
for it. These offers were classified 
in terms of the degree of intensity in 
seeking this form of reader action. 
It was found that both “Noting” 
and “Thorough Readership” de- 
creased in direct proportion as the 
fact became obvious that the reader 
could get more information by writ- 
ing, or by sending in a coupon. 


> Conclusion 4: INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING has carried at least one previous 
article which has pointed out that 
there is no correlation between 
Starch scores and numbers of in- 
quiries (IM, Dec., ’54). Table 6 
seems to lend confirmation to 
those facts. Our own experience 
has been that the greater the em- 
phasis on’ the inquiry (i.e. display- 
ing the offer and/or using a 
coupon) the greater the number of 
inquiries. And, as our inquiries 
went up (in this type of publica- 
tion) our Starch scores tended 
downward. 

We are not intending to inject 
ourselves into the middle of the ar- 
gument with respect to which is the 
better measurement of advertising 
effectiveness, except to state that 
the best method is the one that is 
most pertinent to your objective. If 
the basic objective of the ad is to 
inform the reader and put across a 
sales message in the ad we prefer 

Continued on page 138 














Nationai Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts “teeth” into your sales approach 
to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful. . . 


more 


efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 
deserve this type of sales support . . . coordinated selling strategy that's 
sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 
ing industry in the nation! 





1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 


3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





@ The only PAID circula- 
tion in the industry 

@ Subscription renewals 
average over 80% for 20 
years 

®@ Circulation reaches over 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,006 annual pro- 
duction per plant 

® Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
through 64 years of indus- 
try service 

@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
voted “more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing information 
about your product 


@ Buyers prefer product 
information in this ONE 
place 


@ The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 


® The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 

® Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


® Kept and referred to 
year ‘round... always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


® Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for all 
types of direct mail 


® Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 


®@ Reprints of your prod- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE also available 


® Also letters, 
cards, circulars, etc. 
@® PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 10c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 


®@® This service lightens 
your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 


reply 


Write for 16-page brochure on NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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robotape 


robotape 


rohotape 


automatic salesman, demonstrator, teacher. 


rohotape 


automatic tape player with patented* sub-sonic action 
signals—eliminates costly foil or silver paint, mini- 
mizes tape duplication cost and permits tape re-use. 


rohotape 


performs one to 1000 functions; audio, audio-visual, 
audio-demonstration, audio-animation. 


robotape 


will sell a cigar «animate a bulldozer - operate a 
toy train « describe Grand Canyon on the spot - walk 
a doll - give a sales talk » demonstrate a locomotive 
«train a sales crew «stop a shopper « slide lecture 
a regiment. 


robotape 


will increase point-of-purchase sales up to 450%—we 
can prove it—just mail coupon: 





Please send complete 
information on applica- 


SHORT COPY .. 


continued from p. 137 


readership scores as the measuring 
device. Conversely, if inquiries are 
your objective, then, by all means, 
use the number of inquiries as the 
measure of your success or failure. 

The point is, you must know what 
your objective is, and then the ad 
should be designed to accomplish 
that objective. Its success or failure 
can then be measured by whichever 
method is the more appropriate one. 


Short copy . . There are few per- 
sons in advertising who have not, 
at one time or another, been in- 
volved in a discussion of the pros 
and cons of short copy. Fortunately, 
the number of words in the main 
copy blocks were easily measured 
in our study. As shown in Table 7, 
the findings were quite revealing. 
Short copy appears to attract fewer 
readers, but once the reader is 
stopped total ad readership goes up, 
though only slightly. The question 
remains as to whether the few ex- 
tra thorough readers are worth the 
loss of a somewhat greater number 
of “Noters.” In this case, we suggest 
you again define your own objec- 
tives. 

Another way of looking at this 
matter of short or long copy is in 
terms of “holding readers” or “con- 
version from noting to reading” as 
can be seen in the chart below. 
The average conversion from “Not- 
ing” to “Read Most” for all of the 
3,242 ads studied was 46.8%. In the 
chart you will see that there are no 
significant variations from this aver- 
age, with the exception of the ads 
of 50 words or less. 


If we once more 
goes 


» Conclusion 5: 


reflect on why the reader 


Table 7 


through an industrial publication 
the matter of short or long copy 
tends to resolve itself — the copy 
should be only as long as is neces- 
sary to get across your sales mes- 
sage. It appears that if you do a 
good job on other counts, the length 
of copy is not a significant factor. 


Ads still need ideas .. In the 
two preceding articles we have tried. 
to supply the reader with some of 
the basic facts respecting the ways 
and means of improving advertising 
effectiveness. It is up to each indi- 
vidual to decide for himself how 
much or how little of this can be 
applied to his own particular work, 
or to the media in which he adver- 
tises. 

Once again, it should be empha- 
sized that the facts reported herein 
were developed from a study of a 
single publication — Power. It is 
our experience that certain modi- 
fications of the important factors 
must be considered when attempt- 
ing to apply them to other media. 
And there are other factors which 
may be of greater importance than 
those we have discussed. Certainly, 
it goes without saying that no ad 
will be successful until it has a good 
creative idea to be fitted into the 
framework outlined in this discus- 
sion. 

Once more, we freely admit that 
research has written few ads, but it 
certainly has suggested that there 
are better ways in which to utilize 
70 square inches of space than is 
typified by altogether too much of 
today’s industrial advertising. 

In our next and final article in 
this series we shall discuss how we 
have adapted the statistical data re- 
ported here into a working guide 
for the Buchen Co.’s creative staff 
— a guide which we call, “The 
Elements of Well Read Ads.” e 


vs. Long Copy 
Average Noted 





tions and performance 
of robotape, plus sales 
increase statistics to: 


Average Read Most 
Percentages Index Percentages Index 


17.2% ae Re 105 
51 to 100 words 18.6 99 | 88 100 
101 to 200 words 19.1 102. | ~=8.7 99 
Over 200 words 18.5 98 | 86 98 


All ads 18.8% 100 | 8.8% 100_| 


Number of Words 
in Copy 


50 words or less 





name title 








company 








address 
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FODOLAPE cern csnesine cr 


725 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. Phone: DAvis 8-6880 
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To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


= Char 


fet he Deh Neuery 
SELF-POSITIOn 
BURNER mount 
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. a ‘ 
Warming up . . Delta president A. L. Nathan, assisted by model, intrc 
heater to prospects, successfully launching new line for Delta and its distributors 


Delta’s dilemma 


How to iaunch new 
product in new field 


An amateur at industrial selling breaks into the industrial 


heating field without changing its distribution system and 


at a minimum promotion cost. Here’s how it was done. . 


= One cold night last January 
some 200 men left the warmth of 
their homes and trekked to the 
showroom of a Trenton, N. J., heat- 
ing equipment wholesaler. 

There was some grumbling when 
the men found the showroom chilly, 
but it subsided when a blast of heat 
from a handsome heating unit at the 
center of a stage began to warm 
the room. 

This was the introduction to pro- 
spective buyers of a new unit heater 
for industrial and commercial use. 
As they relaxed in the warmth of 
the heater, the contractors, archi- 
tects and heating and ventilating 
engineers learned that the evening 
they had given up to learn about 
the new heating unit had been well 


spent. And as a result of that eve- 
ning the men who control the mar- 
keting fortunes of Delta Heating 
Corp., Trenton, learned they had 
figured right in deciding how to 
launch the new heater. 

The showroom demonstration 
represented a difficult decision for 
Delta. The company is a progres- 
sive, but comparatively small man- 
ufacturer of home heating units, 
sold through distributors covering 
the home field. 

But now it had what it considered 
a new and better unit heater for 
use in such places as factories, load- 
ing platforms, garages and super 
markets. The question was: How 
should the new heater be intro- 
duced and sold? 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
and distriby- 
ted to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 
appliances! 


A 7-BILLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 


services... 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


. . - for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers 
Electric Bed Coverings 
Fans 

Food Disposal Units 
Fryers, Deep Fat 
Home Freezers 
Hotplates 

Ironing Machines 
lrons 

Kitchen Cabinets 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 
Roasters 

Shavers 

Sewing Machines 
Television Sets 
Toasters 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Waffle trons 
Sondwich Grills 
Washers, Clothes 
Water Heaters 


---YOU/RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 


WRITE: 


APPLIANCE 


NBP 


Ap, 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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The company decided to experi- 
ment by trying to convert its home 
field distributors into part-time in- 
dustrial distributors — and to do it 
on a distributor-by-distributor 
basis. 

The result was the Trenton show- 
ing, which was planned by Delta’s 
agency, Chelsea Advertising, New 
York, and held at the showroom of 
the company’s home town distribu- 
tor, Warren-Balderston. 

The agency worked up invita- 
tions, tickets and follow-up remind- 
er cards for the showing, which 
were sent to about 800 contractors, 
architects and heating and ventila- 
ting engineers in the Trenton area. 
Some 200 responded by coming to 
the premier showing. 

Delta president A. L. Nathan con- 
ducted the demonstration at the 
Warren-Balderston showroom, us- 
ing an easel presentation to explain 
the advantages of the new unit 
heater. Then he answered questions 
and gave the prospective buyers a 
chance to come and work the con- 
trols of the heater. 


“No selling was attempted,” re- 
ports the company, “but the results 
in terms of interest and sales were 
remarkable.” 


Spreading it around . . The com- 
pany followed up the successful 
Trenton showing by having the 
agency prepare a special promotion 
piece designed to get other distri- 
butors sold on handling the new 
heater. The piece was entitled “The 
Trenton Story.” It used the picture- 
caption technique to show how the 
Trenton showing was promoted and 
conducted and what results it had. 
The piece ended with an offer from 
Delta to help the other distributors 
set up similar showings with the 
factory providing all tickets, invita- 
tions, publicity and a demonstrator 
model of the heater. 

Today, other distributors are run- 
ning showings, sales are being 
made, and the men who have to be 
reached are seeing the new unit 
heater in action and are remember- 
ing its advantages when they buy or 
specify. ® 


ACTION 


How Sun Oil Co. 
spruced up its 
annual report 


= Your annual report can make 
your company look as good as you 
hope it is. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, proves 
this with its 1955 annual report, 
which makes good reading even for 
a non-stockholder. 

The Sun report is not an array of 
dry statistics accompanied by a dis- 
play of dull pictures of company of- 
ficials loosely held together by trite, 
label-type headlines. 

It is the story of a real, live com- 
pany made up of real, live people 
engaged in many interesting—and 
for the most part, profitable—activ- 
ities. 

The report did not get this way 
by accident. Says Sun’s public re- 
lations director, Franklyn Waltman, 
“In order to increase reader appeal 
we sought in this report to approxi- 


|e ie 


Vay 


“| # oe let reating new 


These illustrations are from Materials G Methods. 
M&M publishes the most advertising and edito- 
rial pages on how and where to use engineering 
materials, parts and finishes. 


M&M's specialized appeal attracts more than 
30,000 paid subscribers who select and specify 
engineering materials. When you advertise new 
ideas, engineering data or new applications to this 
audience, you can create new markets for mate- 
rials and parts in the original equipment and other 
hard goods industries. 


VACUUM-MELTED STEEL jin these aircraft instrument bearings re- 
duced rejects from 50% to 3%. Vacuum melting literally sucks impurities 
from metals. Each month, 35 or more editorial pages help M&M subscribers 
select better metals for new and redesigned products, (Photo: Vacuum 
Metals Corp.) e 
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mate more closely a magazine for- 
mat without detracting from a dig- 
nified presentation of the accounting 
of the company’s stewardship.” 

The first step was to use active 
headlines instead of labels. 

“We reasoned that if label heads 
were less effective than active heads 
in magazines,” said Mr. Waltman, 
“the same would hold true in an 
annual report.” 

Other steps taken to brighten up 
the report were: 

@ Making lead illustrations work 
better with headlines and lead para- 
graphs. 

e Using “carry-over” heads when a 
section was continued to a following 
page. 

e Expanding the table of contents. 

e Using subheads liberally to keep 
reader interest high. 

@ Offering “optional” reading in the 
form of special reports on subjects 
not of universal interest. 

® Using brief tabular boxes to give 
highlights at the beginning of each 
main section. 

The report, which has about 20 








Transportation 











Teamwork . . [Jlustration, headlines, 


first paragraph work together to interest 


reader. Boxed table gives highlights. 


beautiful four-color halftones among 
its illustrations, is not nearly so 
expensive as it appears. Most of the 
color illustrations originally were 
used in institutional ads in The 











Merchandising . . Institutional ad is 
reproduced in miniature, along with full- 


lor version of ad 


Saturday Evening Post. Converting 
them from letterpress for offset re- 
production in the report cost little 
more than black and white half- 
tones. 


markets for engineering materials, parts, finishes... 


CRUSTY ANCHOR, “shot” by alert M&M 
editor, helped dramatize a recent article on cor- 
rosion as it affects materials selection. Virtually 
every MGM article on metals, nonmetallics, parts 
and finishes offers helpful information on how to 
reduce corrosion forc:*. (Photo: Materials & 


Methods. ) 


NYLON BELLOWS is heart of an explosion- 
and-fire suppression device. Bellows compresses 
when temperature rises, fires detonator releasing 
suppressive liquids. More than 25 MEM editorial 
pages a month demonstrate uses of plastics and 
other nonmetallics in product design. (Photo: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


Materials 
& Methods 


ABC—ABP 


A REINHOLD PUBI 


130 Park Avenue, New York.22. N. 


ICATION 


Materials Selection 
& Use in Product Design 
& Manufacture 
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Helps customers 


“NEW 100K" J 4 company 


seeks new 


8 What's industry’s worst shortage 
these days? The engineer shortage, 
@e@e of course. 


And, says Line Material Co., Mil- 
waukee, that shortage is particularly 
acute in the electric power industry. 

Not as pretentious with expensive studio sets and This worries Line Material because 

highly paid actors. But equally as effective and electric utilities are its best cus- 

dynamic with even more power, sales-wise, because tomers. 

of a plain and realistic presentation. This is the But the company is doing more 

“new look” for company-made commercial pictures... than worrying and clucking its teeth 

the “do-it-yourself” Business Films actually pro- : ; 

duced by industrial firms at a fraction of former in sympathy. It has used its vapicgel 

costs. Scores of companies are finding that this new nal company publication, “The Line, 
in a long range effort to provide the 

utilities with more engineers. 

Line Material brought out a spe- 
WHY DENY YOUR COMPANY THE cial edition of “The Line” aimed at 
POWER OF SCREEN SELLING high school and college students. 
WHEN IT IS WITHIN REACH? The edition’s theme: “Your Engi- 

neering Opportunities in the Elec- 

tric Power Industry.” 
Ordinarily, “The Line” is a 24- 
Send for our booklet on the new formula page, two-color bi-monthly publi- 
for inexpensive film making. It costs cation containing articles of techni- 
nothing and will show you the way to the cal interest. It goes to 27,000 utility 


ost dynamic sales medium ever devised. , ‘ 
most dynamic = gcgch ages engineers and executives and to 
Ask our Customer Relations Service for 


your copy. There will be no high pressure 


low-cost method provides motion pictures that were 


formerly prohibitive in price. 


engineering educators. 

The special edition was made 
especially attractive with a striking, 
full-color cover. Inside, it had il- 


follow-up. 


TELEFILM 


[tnconrnrporareono | 








6039 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A LEADING 16mm MOTION PICTURE TECHNICAL SERVICE SINCE 1938 


Attractive . . Handsome cover of Line 
Material publication makes electric power 
industry appear glamorous, exciting—an 
ideal appeal to students. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING [400 Union Trust Building ‘Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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publication 
engineers 


lustrated articles by top executives 
of some of the nation’s biggest elec- 
tric utilities. The executives told 
the role of the utilities in the na- 
tion’s economy and the opportunities 
within the electric power industry 
for technical men. One section gave 
brief biographies of 15 young and 
successful utility engineers. 

The back cover of the 24-page 
special edition carried two direct 
appeals—one to high school students 
advising them how to find out if 
they had a bent toward engineering 
and telling them how to work 
toward an enginéering degree, the 
other inviting college engineering 


students to look into the opportun- 
ities in the electric power industry. 
Besides going to the regular list 
of 27,000, extra copies of the special 
edition were sent to electric utilities 
throughout the country for distribu- 
tion to students. Each utility re- 
ceived 100 free copies imprinted 
with the utility's name, and addi- 
tional copies were offered at cost. 
The company reports, “Response 
from the industry has been enthusi- 
astic, with some utilities ordering 
1,000 copies or more. The first print- 
ing of ‘Opportunities’ is expected to 
run close to 100,000 copies.” a 





we have just quenched an artist... 
in water...oil...hot salt... and air ! 


If you have read our Bulletin SC-175 


on the new Snap 


Hearth Furnace), which we recently sent you, the reason 
for this drastic operation may |have already occurred 


to you 


As one-of our alert customers pointed out, two sets of 


f 


captions were transposed on the cooling curves at the 


bottom of the back page of this bulletin 


THE CORRECTED CURVES ARE REPRODUCED BELOW 


How to correct an error . . Bulletin mailed by Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, showed temperature changes in steel 


cylinder when ‘quenched in water, oil, hot salt and air’’ with com- 


pany’s equipment. But artist got captions mixed on chart. So page 


above was run in external publication a month later, explaining 


error with light touch. 
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oe A ESN 


The Magazine of 
AVIATION’S 
ADVANCED 
Aircraft and Missile 
Development Projects 


® A 20 year editorial record of unswerv- 
ing emphasis on advanced aircraft de- 
sign and development problems. 1,197 
Editorial pages last year 


An exclusive professional audience of 
15,000 top flight 
science executives 


engineering and 


90.83% subscriber renewal percentage 
—highest in field 


95 of every 100 copies go to aircraft 
and missile projects of an advanced 
nature 


Chosen by leading advertisers of en- 
gineered products and services. 923 
pages of advertising last year—primar- 
ily airborne components and research 
equipment. 


Send for 32 page report on 
“The Aviation Industry” 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW 





An Oficial : Iklication 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


Suiatoni Professronal Cnyineering Society 
2 EAST 64TH STREET « NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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for 


What Ails 
Your Sales 


Diagnosis of physical ills? 
Call in a specialist! 

Same with merchandising 
problems. WE'RE specialists 
in selling your product 
WHERE IT COUNTS: at the 
point of sale. 


Diagnosis... research and anal- 
ysis of your product and re- 
quirements. 


Prescription...inspired design 
and economical fabrication. 


Cure... prompt, carefully engi- 
neered shipment, for intact 
arrival and easy setup. 


You, too, can benefit 
from our profit-proved 
MIRACLE MEDICINE 
for ailing sales... 


write today for 
¥ informative literature! 


display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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The Case for 


Lead-Getting 


By Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Research Director 

Roberts & Reimers 

New York 


= Those of us in research have 
often been confronted with the 
problem of analyzing the advantages 
of institutional or preference build- 
ing campaigns as compared with 
lead-getting campaigns. As is usual 
with problems of this type, there 
is no across-the-board answer. 

The solution can only be found 
upon careful examination of the 
product, price, and method of dis- 
tribution of each advertiser. How- 
ever, if any generalization can be 
made it is this — for a certain class 
of advertiser, lead-getting advertis- 
ing not only means more immediate 
sales, but also does a better job of 
future selling than campaigns spe- 
cifically designed for that purpose. 

For these specific advertisers the 
question is “Would you rather make 
your sale now, or do you prefer a 
promise that you may make the 
same sale some time in the future?” 
From a practical point of view, the 
most important decision is not 
whether an advertiser should sell 
by lead, but whether he can sell by 
lead. 


Ads 


To sell by lead there are two 
major requirements: 
> The advertiser must have a good 
product for which immediate own- 
ership can be stimulated. 
> He must have a competent sales 
force to follow up leads and convert 
them into sales. This in turn, re- 
quires a product or service on 
which the profit is large enough to 
enable the salesman to earn a decent 
salary or commission. Generally the 
minimum value of the sale should 
be about $100 — less would make it 
impractical for the salesman to make 
a call. But any consumer product 
over $100, and particularly industrial 
products where the sale may run 
into thousands, should be adver- 
tised by the lead-getting method. 

The above qualifications exclude 
from consideration all small-unit 
sale advertisers, whether industrial 
or consumer, as well as companies 
which do not have the salesmen to 
convert leads into sales. These com- 
panies must try to build sales in 
any way they can — and for them, 
preference building is as good a 
method as has yet been devised. 


Preference ads .. Let us examine 
for a moment the fundamentals of 
Continued facing page 145 
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Children’s Clinic, Louisiana—Architects: Curtis & Davis—Photographer: Frank Lotz Miller 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE wians PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 
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Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
installed 

equipment 


Because they are especially trained to apply 
highly complex techniques and processes in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have 
the responsibility of specifying installed 
equipment for their designs. 

In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 82% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 
Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


CIVIL Se 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 Wést 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


LEAD GETTING ADS. . 


continued from p. 144 


preference building advertising. The 
advertisements are directed to cre- 
ating an impression or series of im- 
pressions which will make a buyer 
want a particular product or brand. 
Generally it is a cumulative proc- 
ess based on long range objectives. 

Naturally every advertisement at- 
tempts to attract the widest possible 
readership, and to establish the 
strongest and most favorable im- 
pression. While the advertiser ex- 
pects and hopes for a certain 
amount of immediate results, he is 
concerned with building 
achieves 


primarily 
for the future. 
these primarily the 
responsibility of his advertising 
agency. Intelligent research, prop- 
erly applied by artists, copywriters, 
and media men, brings results more 
often than not. For the advertiser 
who can’t do otherwise, it’s a tried 
and true method, and a good one. 

But what of the advertiser who 
is in a position to utilize a lead and 
He can make 


How he 
objectives is 


close his sale now? 
good use of hard selling copy de- 
signed to invite inquiries. Every 
coupon, letter, and telephone call 
represents a immediate 
sale for one of his dealers or sales- 
men. Should he forego his ad- 
vantageous position and limit him- 
self to building for the future? As- 
suming that he can afford to wait 
for his sales, the answer depends 
on whether he has any reasonable 
guarantee that future sales will be 
of sufficient volume to make the 
sacrifice worth while. In actual prac- 
tice, no such guarantee exists. 


potential 


Leads build preference . . How 
is it possible that lead-getting ad- 
vertising, designed for immediate 
results, can achieve greater future 
benefits than advertisements spe- 
cifically created for future selling? 
There are two principal reasons: 
1. There is every indication that 
lead-getting advertisements also do 
an excellent job of preference build- 
ing. For every person who sends in 
an inquiry there are hundreds and 
thousands who see, read, 
member the product. 

2. The best guarantee of a future 
sale is the personal endorsement of 


and re- 


an already satisfied user. This en- 
dorsement far outweighs any pos- 
sible difference in readership be- 
tween a lead-getting advertisement 
and a preference-building adver- 
tisement. For these reasons every 
advertiser should continuously fight 
to get his product into circulation 
as soon as possible. To delay a sale, 
when the means of making it are 
available, indicates that an adver- 
tiser is not making the most effi- 
cient use of his advertising dollar. 

The question often arises as to 
whether an advertiser must neces- 
sarily choose between the two types 
of advertisements. Is there no middle 
ground where he can achieve a bal- 
ance between lead-getting and pref- 
erence building? The answer is that 
there is, but he should clearly recog- 
nize that he has not obtained the 
maximum benefit from either one. 
While there are many common ob- 
jectives (e.g. to stress beauty, qual- 
ity, utility) there is a difference 
between the means of making a 
person want a particular product 
and making him want it now. 

In the latter hard selling 
copy with a prominent invitation 
for inquiries is a basic requirement. 
As preference building advertise- 
ments do not have to meet this re- 
quirement, copy and layout can be 
made more original and engaging, 
thus attracting a greater number of 
readers. The advertiser who chooses 
the middle ground is either buying 
sales at the cost of readership, or 
readership at the cost of sales. For 
reasons previously indicated, the 
additional readers obtained through 
preference building are not worth 
the sacrifice of immediate sales. 


case, 


Benefits of lead-getting . . Now 
let us look at some of the specific 
advantages of lead-getting adver- 
tising. For clients who can use and 
follow up a lead, my agency says 
fight for sales now. Here’s why: 

1. The advertiser knows exactly 
what he is getting for each dollar 
spent on advertising. By keeping a 
record of the number of leads re- 
ceived and the number which he 
converts into sales, he can measure 
the success of any advertisement or 
campaign. 

2. As the function of the advertise- 
ment is clearly defined, the results 





can be measured quickly. Every 
advertiser knows within two weeks 
after the advertisement is run 
whether it has helped him or not. 


3. As indicated above, the cost or 
success of any advertisement is 
measured by the cost per lead. But 
what about the reader who sees 
and remembers the name of the 
company and the product but does 
not send in a coupon? For each 
inquirer there are thousands of such 
readers, upon whom the advertiser 
has made an impression. Each rep- 
resents a potential customer. How- 
ever, as the advertiser has measured 
the cost of his advertising in terms 
of present sales, all these impres- 
sions cost him nothing. It’s a free 
bonus, and a big one. 


4. The advantage to the small or 
new advertiser is clear. Perhaps his 
financial position does not permit 
him to allocate thousands of dollars 
to a campaign which may not prove 
successful. By lead-getting adver- 
tising he can test on a modest scale 
until he finds an advertisement 
which he knows will mean immedi- 
ate sales. If no such advertisement 
develops, he can quit without being 
hurt too badly. On the other hand, 
if he hits on a good advertisement 
he can gradually expand out of cur- 
rent income. 

5. Furnishing leads to salesmen 
makes friends. It is tangible evi- 
dence that the advertiser is actively 
working to support his product and 
his sales force. 

6. Finally, the distribution of leads 
to salesmen or dealers is an excel- 
lent administrative tool. It gives 


'"... response far beyond 
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KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DING, 1924 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


KAISER BUIL 


Mr. Ted Callis 

The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, N. Y- 


Dear Mr. Callis: 
hearing the reaction to our 


would be interested in cel, 


Thought you ° 
now Praia advertisement in The Wall Street 
As regular national advertisers in The Journal, ay appre~ 
ciate its values; however, results on this ad are outstanding + 
i i have received over 175 
In about six weeks since the ad ran we p actor fit 


inquiri ide variety of U. S. businesses. 
pose aoe had ae direct inquiries. we response was 
far pana our expectations, both in number and quality. 
far beyon’? Se 

st another reason why The Wall Street Jour 
ertising program. 


nal fills an 
This is ju 
important need in our adv: 
Best regards, 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP. 


AH bepuce- 


A. H. deGrassi 
Advertising Manager 


The Wall Street Journal. . . is DIFFERENT 


management a better unde:standing 
and a tighter control over its 
branches. For example, if one sales- 
man is closing every other lead, and 
another is closing only every fourth 
lead, the reason for the poor show- 
ing of the latter should bear careful 
investigation. 

Yet, in the final analysis the ob- 
ject of advertising is to sell, and 
the salesman or sales force which 
finds the prospect and follows him 
up has a better chance of making 
the sale than the salesman who 
waits for the prospect to contact wy 
him. Once the sale is made, if the 
product is good, reorder business 
and recommendations are a natural 
result. * 


You make fast impact on the national business community 
by advertising in The Wall Street Journal. There is no need 
to wait weeks or months to start your campaign. And results 
are fast, too. This kind of action stimulates your sales force . . . 
keeps them on the move long after your first ad appears. Get 
all the facts about this getting-ahead-in-business market today. 


Circulation: 413,576 
THE WALL ‘STREET JOURNAL - 
published at: 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N.W. © CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. © SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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In industrial selling 


Ads and Articles 
and Men in the Field 


We hold firm beliefs 

on the relationship between 

(1) technical publicity work, 

(2) technical advertising, and (3) 
technical saleswork. 


One or any pair of 

these activities without the other 
is like a milking stool 

with one leg gone. 

It’s possible to use 

but not very sensible. 


Here’s why! 


Advertising can command its 
attention and repeat its 
song, again and again and 
again. Salesmen in the 

field can discover each 
prospect’s special plight and 
prescribe a specific cure. 
Articles and technical 
newswork can reach 

almost any group in any 
volume with detailed 
information of 
unquestioned authority. 


Don’t try to sell in today’s 
stiff race shy any of 
these facilities. 


Use All Three 


The economics of 

three-legged selling beats two 
or one-legged work. You 

use these costliest calls (men) 
to close; you do their 

preaching and teaching 

for them by the most ubiquitous 
means (newswork); you 
sustain contact and 

tickle buyers’ motor nerves 
with the stimulus 

designed for that purpose (ads). 


We're devoted wholly to 
specialization at the 
technical news job. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Mechanical strip tease . . 


or assembly 


iplete machine with 


How camera cuts costs 
for cutaway views 


If you pay the usual $500-$1,000 for cutaway illustrations 


of your products, read this and start cutting costs, 


saving time . . and getting better illustrations 


By Gordon W. Augustson 


wi: 
ery NMug 


# A good cutaway view of a ma- 
chine is about the quickest, surest 
way to a customer’s heart or a read- 
er’s attention. 

But, when you start thinking 
about the cost of one—man, sit 
down! Created from scratch by an 
artist, a cutaway may run $500 to 
$1,000 or 
started there are an appalling num- 


more. Before it’s even 


ber of instructions, sketches and de- 
tail drawings to be furnished to the 
artist. Before it’s finished there are 
endless changes to be made to satisfy 
engineering, sales and advertising. 

Enter the hero—simple black and 
white photographs. Exit high costs 
and artificial looking results. Photos 
taken in such a way that they can 
be put together to make the “guts” 


of a cutaway provide an amazingly 
simple way to make effective illus- 
trations. 

Using photographs, you (1) slash 
costs to a fraction; (2) cut time 
from a month or more to a few days; 
(3) eliminate most of the “cut and 
try” guesswork, and (4) most im- 
portant, get a finer illustration, with 
more detail, better perspective, and 
true-to-life quality. 


Step-by-step . . Here’s a brief ex- 
planation of how one of these photo- 
graphic cutaways is made. As an 
example, take the magnetic drive 
shown in the series of pictures 
above. 

First, this illustration required 
some advance planning and a few 
preliminary arrangements. After de- 
ciding on the perspective and the 
general areas to be cut away, we 
planned our photos, arranged to 


have machine parts available and 





3 Strip tease is complete as magnet 
member is placed on props and photo 


gravhed. 


got the necessary props, in this case 
two wooden supports. 

Then came the actual photography 
by Ellertson & Associates, Minne- 
apolis. First we took the complete 
machine and set it up on the blocks, 
as shown in Fig. 1, picked out the 
perfect angle and shot the picture. 
Then, without moving the supports 
or the camera, we took away the 
complete unit and put the rotor as- 
sembly in its place. The position of 
the rotor on the blocks corresponds 
exactly to its position inside the 
complete machine just removed, and 
the result was Fig. 2. After re- 
moving that part, we moved in the 
magnet member (the innermost 
part of this adjustable speed drive), 
set it up so that its position also 
corresponded to its location in the 
complete machine, and we got Fig. 


3. 


Artist takes over . . Working with 
the three photographs and a few 
detail drawings (needed to show 
the cross section of cut surfaces) 
Minneapolis Artist Matt Surina 
completed the job. His work con- 
sisted of cutting out unwanted areas, 
pasting the “cutaway” pictures to- 
gether, then drawing in the sur- 
faces exposed at the “breaks.” This 
is a job for an expert with a good 
feel for mechanical illustration. 

The finished cutaway drawing of 
the magnetic drive is shown in Fig. 
4. Total cost: $153, including the 
three photographs and _ necessary 
artwork, as against my estimate of 
at least $600 for comparable 100% 


artwork. Time required: less than a 
week, including time to take and 
process pictures and complete the 
illustration. 


Total cost, $90 . . The cutaway 
of a weather-protected electric mo- 
tor (see picture below) was made 
by the same method. In this case, 
the complete motor was _ photo- 
graphed first. For the second shot 
the outside hood was removed. For 
the third, the top half of the end 
bracket and top of the bearing were 
taken off. Total cost of the finished 
piece: $90, compared with several 
times that much for a similar illus- 
tration, 100 percent artwork, made 
several years ago. 
The little effort 
get usable photographs 
handsomely, and you get cutaway 
illustrations that are hard to beat 


required to 
pays off 


at any cost. " 


Costs cut... This cutaway « 
photography. Same thing, 


work, cost several times as much. 





% connections that 
YUauket or fiu-frotut 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 


the market it serves .. . offering more ABC 
circulation . . . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . . . than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . . in the greatest population, pro 
duction and sales areas 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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1600 


rubber factories, making 
products with an annual 
sales value of more than 5!/, 
billion dollars, will spend 
over $2!/, billion for machin- 
ery, chemicals, fabrics, wire, 
and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts and services. 


You can insure consideration of your products in this great field by the 


use of the industry's most powerful selling combination — 


* RUBBER A GE monthly technical journal 
° R U B B E fe R i D B @] @) K field's only directory 


RUBBER AGE, dealing with every phase of the production of finished 


goods, and the only rubber journal now covering both rubber and 


rubberlike plastics such as vinyls, etc., appeals to chemists, engi- | 


neers, factory management, purchasing agents, research directors, 
etc. 


It is the prestige journal of the industry and the recognized leader | 


in— 
© Editorial Volume e Editorial Scope & Coverage 

© Advertising Volume © Paid Circulation 

© Exclusive Advertisers Reader Preference 

© Reader Satisfaction Lowest Cost per 1000 Rubber Plants 


RUBBER RED BOOK — published every other year—will be is- 
sued in 1957. The industry's most widely used reference book, the 
RUBBER RED BOOK provides data on sources of supply and has 
never had less than 90°, renewal advertising since the first issue 
in 1937. 


This powerful pair, RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BOOK, 


will put a plus value in your campaign to cover the rubber 
industry. Make sure they're on your 1957 list. 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 











| S wwe as res0 ‘ 
—~~EET ff 


Q45 


MARKET DATA and plan industrial sales 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 








by indicating what each market 
buys, how it buys, and the 
buying factors to be reached. 
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FIRE! 


Drive-it-yourself 
program heats up 
fire truck sales 


® On an afternoon in little Mifflin- 
burg, Pa. (pop. 2,259) fire chief 
Alvin Hoffman climbed aboard a 
brand new fire engine, sped to a 
blazing cornfield which had been 
ignited by burning embers from the 
nearby borough dump, and quickly 
put out the flames. 

Sounds like an average-day oc- 
currence in the life of a small-town 
firefighter — but it’s really a story 
on sales promotion. 

The fire engine didn’t belong to 
Mifflinburg. It was strictly coinci- 
dental that it was in town at the 
time of the cornfield fire and Chief 
Hoffman grasped the opportunity to 
test the new pumper under actual 
firefighting conditions, instead of 
calling out the town’s own fire en- 
gine. 

But it was no accident that H. G. 
Muehlhof, fire apparatus sales rep- 
resentative of Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., was 
making the rounds of Pennsylvania 
communities with the new FWD fire 
engine. Muehlhof’s tour, which took 
him to Mifflinburg’s fire station just 
before the cornfield alarm, was part 
of a unique “Take It to the Fire- 
fighters” marketing program with 
which Four Wheel Drive is demon- 
strating its new all-wheel-drive, 
electrically-controlled pumpers in 
every section of the country. 

FWD already has a good share of 
the big city fire truck business. Aim 
of its latest program is to become 
just as well known in the nation’s 
hamlets. The company did this by 
dividing the country into six sec- 
tions and putting at least one dem- 
onstration pumper in each area. 

Then FWD salesmen or distribu- 
tors take over and arrange meetings 
with fire department and town offi- 
cials in their areas. A sound-strip 
film shown at such meetings tells 
the story of FWD’s manufacturing 
and engineering know-how. And a 
brief movie shows the company’s 
fire engines in action in all types of 
terrain and under all weather condi- 
tions. Last phase of each meeting, 
of course, is the “drive-it-yourself” 





to effectively 


SELL the HUGE 

METAL FORMING and 
FABRICATING | 
industries... 


use 
the 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


\F YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 
Slitters 


Furnaces and 
Induction Heating 
Units 


Joining and 
Fastening Devices 


Automation Devices 
Motors and Controls 
Lubricating Systems 
Welding Machinery 


Presses 
Press Brakes 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Bending Rolls 


Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 


Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 
Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 
Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Dies and Tooling Job and Contract 
Plant Layout Stamping 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 

Furniture 
Transportation 

Equipment 
Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 


Appliances 


Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . -YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in- plants manufactur- 
ing these products in. . . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL Press 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 « ST 2-4121 
me. Wee Ueto), me) - ier wale), | 


demonstrations, when the firefighters 
themselves take over. 

Through the program thousands 
of fire chiefs, firemen, and fire offi- 
cials from coast to coast are getting 
a first-hand opportunity not only to 
see the new FWD pumpers but to 
drive and test them — although few 
if any others have had the “for 
real” testing opportunity experi- 
enced by Mifflinburg’s chief. 


EIGHT STEPS. . 


continued from p. 53 


and construct their own. Most com- 
panies, including Surface Combus- 
tion, use display houses that are 
especially trained by experience to 
design and construct exhibits. 

You can’t just turn the job over 
to a display house. They will re- 
quire continual assistance and 
guidance from the 
supplying photographs, samples, il- 
lustrative material, etc., to 
the display look like something that 


standpoint of 
make 


you want it to be. This is not un- 
reasonable. You maintain the same 
kind of close liaison with your ad- 
vertising agency. 

One important phase of our pro- 
duction of the exhibit is to actually 
have the exhibit completely set up 
in the display company’s plant with 
all components functioning, 
to the show. This gives an oppor- 
tunity for final check-out and to 
make sure that the exhibit is as we 
had envisioned it from the drawing. 
It is less costly and easier to make 
changes in the display company’s 
plant than it is once you are set- 
ting it up in the exhibit hall. 


prior 


Promotion of the exhibit is one 
phase of the operation that is fre- 
quently missed by exhibitors. There 
are two aspects of this promotion. 
First of all, you have to promote 
and merchandise the exhibit to 
your own people. You should tell 
them at a reasonable period in ad- 
vance—at least a month—what the 
exhibit is about, who is going to 
attend, what they are expected to 
do in the way of manning the booth, 
as well as the entertainment suite; 
also any other activities in which 
they might profitably participate. 

The second aspect of promoting 
the exhibit is to the outside, to 


Continued on page 150 


If you sell... 


e EQUIPMENT 
e@ MATERIALS 
e@ SUPPLIES 


eee 

e DRILLING 
PRODUCING 
REFINING 
FIELD PROCESSING 
PIPELINE 
PETROCHEMICALS 





RATES 


As low 95 $100 per unit 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


i) industry 
Over 35,000 + buyers 


equipmen 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


g,000 inquiries month 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


Published Monthly by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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ion circula- 


on how to get the best buy in 


tion—20,500 industrial, plus 1,500 non-industrial. Due to its 
wide usage MacRae’s provides the inquiry that results in the 


sale. Write for “fact folder” 


In 1957 MacRae’s will have the largest single edit 
Directory advertising. 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER 


BLUE BOOK 
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THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 


18 EAST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EIGHT STEPS . . 


continued from p. 149 





Suarace Comeustion Comporation TOLEDO 1, ONTO 


LITTLE 
BLICh BOOK 











your prospects and customers. We 
try to pre-sell our customers and 
prospects on coming to our booth 
at the Metal Show. We try to 
arouse some them so 
that they will want to come to the 
Surface Combustion exhibit. 

This is done by means of a let- 
ter of invitation to the complete 
Heat Treat and Steel Mill Divisions 
mailing lists. This letter is signed 
by a top sales executive of the 
company and tells a little of what 
exhibit and why it 
interest and impor- 


interest in 


we have to 
should be of 
tance to them. 

This year we used a light touch 
by attaching a “Little Black Book” 
containing names and addresses of 
Philadelphia places to the 
letter. 

We carried the story on the show 
in our external house organ, “Heat 
Treat Review,” 
to our customers and prospects a 


eating 


which was mailed 
couple of weeks in advance of the 
show. Additional copies of the mag- 
azine were made available for dis- 
tribution at the show. 

A news release with photos of 
new equipment to be exhibited was 
sent to the metal- 
working publications. 

The fact that this pre-show pro- 
is demonstrated 


editors of all 


motion does work 


by the dozens of people who came 
into our booth with the “Little 
Black Book” in their hands. We had 
made a contact and aroused some 
interest in our exhibit prior to the 
show. 


3 Erection of the Exhibit. There 
* are two schools of thought on 
this erection phase of the job. One 
school holds that you can have a 
good display built, shipped into the 
hall and, with your own carpenters 
and mechanics, set up the exhibit 
yourself and save money. 

We belong to the other school, 
which believes that the display 
company built the exhibit and, 
therefore, knows best how to put it 
together. They are experienced in 
these matters and can set up the 
display for us just about as cheaply 
as we could ourselves if we hired 
the same labor. 

And by freeing ourselves from 
the details of erecting the booth we 
get a chance to look at the over-all 
picture and make sure that the dis- 
play, as erected, is the way we 
want it to be. It also permits us to 
spend more time on hotel arrange- 
ments, etc. 


4 Operation. Operation of the 
* exhibit to us 


means many 


things. It means that all the com- 


Welcome at Surface 
BOOTH NO. 304 


NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION - PHILADELPHIA, PA. - OCTOBER 17-21 | 





with special 


Literature .. House organ 


pper is used as general information 


ture distributed 


visitor oesnt become oOver- 


way, 


literature in nearest 


and dumr 


waste basket. 








Government Business IS Good Business! 
Get your share through time-tested 








Official Journal of AFCEA 


There’s volume and profit and PRES- 
TIGE on tap for manufacturers of com- 
munications and electronic equipment, 
but you've got to go at it the right way. 
Preparation of specs is very important, 
and Bee-line approach to the personnel 
who really count is most essential. 


Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
- every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 es New York 36, N.Y. 














Desk Top Sound Movies for Salesmen 


The NEW MODEL C-55 MOVIE-MITE port- 
able 16mm sound projector fits compactly in 
one small case. Nothing else to carry. Tops 
for sales, industrial, educational and enter- 
tainment use. Rugged, lightest in weight, 
(only 26 pounds), fool-proof operation. NEW 
safety trips PROTECT FILM. Wonderful for 
large screen showings. Thousands in use. 
Price only $298.50. 

Write today! Find out how MOVIE-MITE 
can tell your story with brilliant pictures, 
hi-fi sound. 


@ Lightest in weight 
@ Lowest in cost © Smallest in size 
@ Easy on film @ Easy to use 
@ Top quality picture and sound 


THE HARWALD COMPANY, INC 


1212, CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





ponents of the exhibit are actually 
in position and working. It means 
good housekeeping—that the booth 
is clean and orderly at all times. 
Most important of all, it means that 
the booth is well-staffed with com- 
petent field men who are actually 
on their toes at all times to receive 
visitors. 

We have found that the effective- 
ness of the single exhibit can be 
increased 100% 
actually on their toes in aggressive- 
ly but pleasantly contacting the 
visitors. 


by having our men 


To free our men for maximum 


efficiency in sales contact work 
the show, 
would otherwise take up their time 
and energy. For example, by ar- 
rangement with the hotels, we pre- 
the 
which we are staying. We leave in 
their rooms complete kits of all the 
material they will 
invitations to our suite, descriptions 


we do a few chores which 


register all men in hotel in 


need, such as 
of the exhibit and how it functions, 
and how it is to be operated, to 
gether with other which 
they may need. 

When the 
the show 
turned to his home city, 
signs the bill and leaves the hotel. 
The advertising department handles 
all the financial 
connection with the billing on the 


supplies 


of duty at 
and he has re- 


man’s tour 
is over, 
he merely 


arrangements in 
hotel space. 
Literature. Literature is al- 
ways a big question mark fo 
exhibitors. How should 
take along, how much should you 


much you 
hand out, and how much good does 
it do you? It’s mighty discouraging 
stuffed 
carted 


te see literature into 


shopping bags and 


your 
away in 
bulk only to be dropped somewhere 
along the line when the shopping 
bag gets too heavy. 

In general, we put out quantities 
of literature at a show only on new 
pieces of equipment, particularly 
those being shown at the exhibit. 
We usually have one handout piece, 
latest 
house organ, which serves as a gen- 
eral show handout piece. 

We have found it satisfactory and 
productive to ask the visitor to fill 
out a prospect reference card and 
let us send the literature to 


such as our issue of the 


him 


ntinued on page 


IL ARIE LE 10 RRR 
Consistent 


Advertising 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING 


is a feature 
of Worthington’s 
successful 


@ 


program 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERING 


wewome AIR CONDITIONING 


234 Fifth Avepie 
New York 1, New York 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM ..... 


TOP READERSHIP 


... In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending June, 
1956, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished a total of 1,812 pictures, which 
included 715 on-the-job action pictures 
and 2,316 pictures of identified personali- 
ties. 


* 
For the 12 month period ending June. 
1956, Construction } Monthly pub- 
lished 8,288 column inches of news and 
features. 

e 
For the 12 month period ending June, 1956 
Construction News Monthly and Construc- 
tion News (weekly) published a total of 
17,603 column —, of bid news. 


For additional P.. ares phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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THE INDUSTRY 


that produces a 


BILLION TONS 
a year 


THE MARKET 


that demands a tremendous 
quantity of material 
handling 
* equipment 
* accessories 
* services 


THE BOOK 
that keeps reaching more 
and more of the important 
producers year after year 
Respected: with an 82.71 
per cent renewal on a 10- 

year average 
Preferred: over 17,400 

paid circulation 


79 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


j 
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EIGHT STEPS... 


continued from p. 151 


at his office. This gives us another 
chance at following up and making 
a contact with him, and insures 
that the literature will not be 
dropped on the way. 

It also gives our sales represent- 
ative a lead in some cases, depend- 
ing upon the interest the man shows 
in filling out the card. The sales 
engineers are all trained to have a 
prospect fill out a card like this or 
to fill one out for him and to get 
the complete information. They rea- 
lize that even though the man may 
not be from their territory the 
other sales engineer will do the 
same thing for them. 


6 Dismantling the Exhibit. We 
¢follow much the same pro- 
cedure in dismantling the exhibit 
as we do in the erection, with the 
display company taking care of the 
complete exhibit. 

We pack only the samples and 
literature which are to be returned 
to our own plant. The remainder of 
the display goes back to the dis- 
play company’s warehouse and is 
available for future use. The dis- 
play company handles the entire 
shipping project; we merely pack 
and label the material which is to 
be returned to our plant. 


Follow-up. We think that the 

F follow-up of the show is prob- 
ably the most underplayed portion 
of the entire job. You have made 
hundreds or thousands of contacts. 
You should have some kind of a 
record of them. You have an op- 
portunity of making another contact 
with the same people. If you have 
proper records. Here’s where our 
prospect reference cards come in 
mighty handy. 

First of all, we sort them out by 
quality. We have a rating system 
set up on all inquiries. Only quali- 
fied men from companies which are 
definitely “hot” prospects for our 
equipment—those mentioning a 
specific problem, or asking a sales 
engineer to call—are forwarded to 
the field representatives for follow- 
up. The others we handle by mail 
from the advertising department. 
We send literature to anybody who 
requests it, at a show or otherwise. 


When the man demonstrates him- 
self to be.a “hot prospect” we send 
the literature immediately upon 
returning from the show and for- 
ward the inquiry card to the dis- 
trict office concerned for follow-up. 
If the man is a qualified person in 
a company which may be a prospect 
for our equipment, but shows only 
that he wants information, we send 
the information together with a re- 
ply card by which he can upgrade 
himself to a “hot prospect.” He does 
this by showing a definite problem 
or again calling for a sales engi- 
neer. 

All such inquiries from qualified 
persons are answered one week 
aftér the show. Other inquirers who 
may not be qualified as purchasers 
will receive the literature without 
follow-up. The qualified prospects 
receive a follow-up note about a 
month after the show, asking if 
there is anything more that we can 
do to help them (in our minds, we 
are trying to upgrade them to buy- 
ing interest). 


§ Evaluation. Honest evaluation 
¢ of the show is probably one of 
the most difficult aspects of the 
whole job. We have the tangible 
measure of the show’s success in 
terms of the prospect cards we have 
accumulated; the number of people 
whom we have a record of contact- 
ing. This is but one measure of the 
show's effectiveness. Perhaps we 
were trying, more than anything 
else, to sell ideas rather than to 
secure inquiries in a situation such 
as the current seller’s market. Per- 
haps we don’t really want inquiries 
because we are not in a position to 
make deliveries. This sometimes 
prevails and yet we still want to 
measure the value obtained from 
our investment. 

One other criterion is the reaction 
of our own field men. We frequently 
survey them after a show asking 
them their opinions as to the quali- 
ty and numbers of prospects they 
contacted. We ask whether the 
show was successful, what it did 
that was good for them, and what 
could be done to improve our effec- 
tiveness in other shows. They know 
us well enough to realize that our 
inquiry is a sincere one and to 
answer candidly. e 





Marine spending will hit 
$1.8 billion this year ! 


Ship operators are planning to rebuild America’s 
merchant marine fleet. For the first time in 
years the future dollar potential of your market 
is definitely laid down . . . $1.8 billion right now, 
billions more for the next 15 years. And right 
now is the time for the most realistic selling pro- 
gram you've ever plotted . . . working harder, 
digging deeper, keeping costs under control. . . 
for your maximum share of this active market, 
greater net profits. You’re going to need every re- 
source at your command... every selling weapon 
you can put to work and all the help you can get. 
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Make Marine Engineering /Log 
your second sales force 


Salesmen land contracts. But Marine Engineer- 


ing/Log can do your prospect pre-conditioning, 
save precious sales time, cut costs. Nowhere an- 
other magazine that matches its market so effi- 
ciently. It covers every one of the many buying 
factors that you must sell, and keep sold. It gets 
to them (by invitation, the only ABC paper) 
wherever they are, coast-to-coast, ship-to-shore 
It has the largest circulation in the field, but 
even more valuable . . . active readership among 
your own best customers and prospects. And a 
favorable cost-to-coverage ratio that means you 
can put a man-sized schedule to work MARINE 
ENGINEERING/LOG, Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y 
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Grazda heads business editors 

® NEW yorK—Edward E. Grazda, 
editor, Electronic Design, New York, 
has been elected president of the 
New York Business Paper Editors 
Association. 








Two publishers to put out new 
electronic publications 
® NEW yorK—Fairchild Publica- 
tions and Hayden Publishing Co. 
have announced they each plan to 
publish a weekly business paper in 
the electronics field. 
Hayden’s’ Electronic Week is 
scheduled to come out this August. 
Fairchild’s Electronic News will be- 
gin publication early in 1957. 
Meanwhile, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. has warned Hayden that 
Electronic Week infringes on the 
copyrighted name of McGraw-Hill’s 
Week. But Hayden 


Electronics 


plans to go ahead with the new 
publication. 


‘Ceramic Age’ goes king-size 
and announces new rates 
CLEVELAND — Jerome R. Peskin, 
publisher of Ceramic Age, Cleve- 
land, has announced that, beginning 
with the September issue, the mag- 
azine format will be changed to 
king-size. Standard 7x10 units will 
run alongside full columns of edi- 
torial. Circulation is being increased 
to 5,500, and a new rate card, carry- 
ing a 12-time rate of $225 a page, 
has been issued. 

Grant Anderson, a graduate of 
the University of North Dakota, 
with a master of science degree 
from Northwestern, has been ap- 
pointed associate editor of Ceramic 
Age. 


Start new gas publication 
@ cHICAGO—A new publication, Gas 
Industries Equipment & Appliance 
News, will appear in October. 
Associate publishers Paul Lady 
and William O. Dannhausen, who 
have set up headquarters at 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., said the controlled- 
circulation tabloid will provide 
horizontal coverage of the gas util- 
ity and LP-gas markets and will 
go to individuals who sell and dis- 
tribute natural, manufactured and 
LP-gas. 
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jorizontal half-page spread in Capper’s Farmer shows 68-foot wide 


yer made by Hanson Equipment Co., Beloit 


ate equipment, stayed within 


uch ads solved prok 


t, pulled 8,659 inquiries in 


r, Rickard, Gebhardt 


Mr. Lady was general manager of 
Gas and Butane-Propane News un- 
til July of last year, and Mr. Dann- 
hausen formerly was Chicago dis- 
trict manager of these publications. 


Help business paper readers 
finish fast, Eastman asks 

® cHicaco—Four types of business 
paper circulation or distribution 
were listed for publishers and ad- 
vertisers by Roy Eastman of the 
Eastman Research Organization at 
a meeting of the Chicago Business 
Publications Association: 

e Finished readers, who read and 
finish the editorial material. 

e Unfinished readers, who start but 
don’t finish articles. 

e Non-starters, who put the issue 
aside for later reading. 

® Non-readers . . who simply don’t 
open the issue. 

The finished and unfinished read- 
ers are the active readers who are 
delivering to the advertiser, Mr. 
Eastman said, and the number 
varies as much as 20% from issue 
to issue. Non-starters, who can 
number as much as 50% on some 
books, are lost to advertisers, and 
it is up to publishers and editors 
to reduce their number, he asserted. 

He suggested provocative covers 
promoting major editorial features 
in the issue to lure non-starters to 
open the book. And he cited a pub- 
lication with 50% non-starters who 
were reduced to 7% in a year by 
this method. 

“Don’t forget, it’s as much a serv- 
ice to the reader to tell him what 
he doesn’t want to read as to tell 
him what he does want to,” Mr. 
Eastman said. “That way, you get 
him in and out. It’s almost as im- 
portant to get him out as to get him 
in, so the issue will be passed along 
to other readers.” 

He asserted that the widespread 
effort to boost readership indiscrim- 
inately can actually lose readers 
who are the real buyers. 

Mr. Eastman told publishers and 
space salesmen that the greatest 
service you can give to advertisers 
is to get them to recognize that fact, 
and get them to aim at the reader 
who buys or influences buying of 
their products.” 

The number of readers of any one 





publication who are an advertiser’s 
prospective buyers is seldom more 
than 50%, Mr. Eastman observed. 


THE APPLICATIONS MAG EiMe 
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Gilbert heads Chicago 
business publishers’ group 


® cuHicaco—John A. Gilbert, pub- MAY. 1958 
lisher, Office Appliances, has been 


elected president of the Chicago , 

Business Publications Association B PA 

for the 1956-57 term. 
Other new officers are: first vice- ENGINEERING & DESIGN 


president, Wayne Harsha, Inland 
Printer; second vice-president, Phil- (I ncludi ng Des ign , Devel opment, Pro- 
lip D. Allen, Maclean-Hunter Pub- | | duction, Process & Research Engineer- 
lishing Co., and third vice-president, i ing, with such titles as Chief Engr 
A. W. Boulton, Vance Publishing Co. Pp sell 

John H. Reardon, Transportation roject Engr,, Design Engr, » Systems 
Supply News, was re-elected secre- Engr. 9 Plant Engr. » Process Engr. ° 
tary, and Charles B. Groomes, Ad- | (3) Electronics Engr., Servo & Instrument} 
vertising Publications, Inc., was re- 

Engrs., Research Engr.,, Development 


elected treasurer. 
Engr., Hydraulic & Pneumatic Engr.) 





Consultant tells about 
industrial marketing overseas 


® NEW yorK—A 12-page booklet 
entitled “Industrial Marketing 
Overseas,” published by an indus- 

trial and technical consultant, gives BIG ENGINEERING 
the prospective industrial exporter 
tips on the best kind of salesmen to 

have overseas, how to set up foreign CIRCU LATION ... for Buying Action 
distributorships, how to run a 


foreign market survey and the most 
effective foreign advertising media. Almost 78% of “Automatic Control’s” 30,000 verified 


The booklet is available free from reader audience is included in the BPA “Engineering 
Graham Parker, 100 Park Ave., & Design” category. Here is the big engineering 
New York 17. circulation that wants to know more about your control 
equipment — components — systems — data processing 
equipment. “Automatic Control” reaches more buyer- 
specifier engineers than any other paper serving the field 
oi a i aa iat ...in the following classifications : Control Equipment 
fia, ic as Gee cena Manufacturers, Fabricating Industries, Processing 
‘ian anita Heigl “peor oi Industries, Service Industries, Consulting Engineers 

& Research Institutes, Government, Universities & 


allow the 15% agency commission : ; ‘ _ 
and 2% cash discount “to all ad- Technical Libraries and Assoeiations. 


vertising agencies in good standing, 
furnishing complete agency serv- 
ice.” 

Reinhold president Philip H. 
Hubbard wrote all agency cus- 
tomers and prospects, giving assur- ee, 
ance of the continuing policy on We 


commissions and discounts. His : . 
letter said the signing of consent 
decrees by the American Associa- 


tion of Advertising Agencies and # 
five media associations in a Justice The APPLICATIO ~~ tems Engineering 


D t t restraint-of-trad it ° P 
epartment restraint-of-trade sui & A Reinhold Publics ue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Continued on page 154 


15% commission, 2% discount 
still hold with us: Reinhold 


Verified buying action through “Automatic Control” 
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INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY 


(16,111 Circulation) 


is READ by 


Mow 


Independent Oil 
Men than is any 
Other Oil Publication 


$1,600,000,000.00 
SPENT ANNUALLY 
By “Independents” 


(for equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and repair 
excluding labor) 


Who Dull 

70% of New Oil Wells 

75% of “Wildcat” Wells 
and 

Discover 

73% of New Oil Pools 


Got Your Share 
of Jhis. Important 
Market 


with a schedule in the 
Independent Oil Man’s 
Own Association 
Publication . . . the 
Independent Petroleum 
Association of America’s 


INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 


MONTHLY 


Box 1019 Tulsa, Okla. 

91% of members read it according 
to 

Leslie Brooks & anced Survey. 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 153 


against the six groups has brought 
inquiries as to Reinhold’s position. 

The letter pointed out that the 
consent decrees impose no restric- 
tions on individual publishers. And 
it said Reinhold will continue to 
pay the traditional commissions and 
discounts, “fully recognizing the 
useful and fruitful creative service 
performed by advertising agencies.” 

Reinhold publishes three monthly 
publications, two reference catalogs, 
and handles advertising sales for 
the seven publications of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 


Paper industry directory out 
® PARK RIDGE, ILL.—Howard Pub- 
lishing Co.’s 3lst annual Source of 
Supply Directory, which lists com- 
panies that make paper and paper 
products, now is available at $6. 


St. Thomas promoted to new 
marketing post at GE 


™ NEW yorK—Charles E. St. 
Thomas, former manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion of the 
Carboloy Department of General 
Electric Co., Detroit, has been pro- 
moted to a newly created post in 
GE’s marketing services division in 
New York. 

In his new post, Mr. St. Thomas 
will handle the division’s internal 
and external communications. 


Brown heads New York sales 
promotion executives group 


® NEW yorK—Richard J. Brown, 
sales promotion manager, United 
States Plywood Corp., New York, 
has been elected president of the 
New York chapter of the Sales 
Promotion Executives Association. 


General Electric sets up 
three electronic divisions 


® NEW yorK—General Electric Co. 
has reorganized its electronic busi- 
hesses into three separate divisions 
because of “rapid expansion and 
future growth prospects.” 

The new divisions are the In- 
dustrial Electronics Div., the Elec- 
tronic Components Div. and the De- 
fense Electronics Div. 


C. W. LaPierre, executive vice- 
president of GE’s electronic, atomic 
and defense systems group, said the 
company’s electronic sales volume 
now is greater than that of the en- 
tire company 15 years ago. 


Smythe heads Dotted Line Club 


® cHicAaco—John M. Smythe of 
Geyer-McAllister Publications has 
been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Dotted Line Club, business 
paper space salesmen’s organiza- 
tion. 

Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, John Rodger, Jr., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; second 
vice-president, Hilmer Stark, Bill- 
board Publishing Co., and secretary- 
treasurer, David Kenney, Oil & Gas 
Journal. 


Advertiser changes . . 


Thomas C. Wyatt .. former assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Magnavox Co., has 
manager, 


sewage 


George C. Isham . . 
former eastern re- 
gional manager of 
distributor sales for 
ronic products, 
lvania Electric 
ducts,New York, 
been named 
merchan- 

manager of 

rtment. He will be 
| merchandising and 
motion programs for 
liz both dis 
tles. Donald J. 
rtising manager 
formerly served as 


rom 


10n Supervisor 


Idon M. Asher- 


1dverusing manager, 


American 

d Sylvania as ad 
product divi- 
chemical, atom- 


ronic systems divisions. 


L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. . . Toledo, O., has 
uynnounced the following changes: Fred 
W. Segerstrom, former manager of trans- 
tion sales, has been named general 
sales manager of the General Products 
which handles thermal and acous- 


tical insulation materials, and Richard K. 








Trask, former manager of distributor and 
acoustical sales section, was named man- 
ager of building products sales. 


W. A. Heinemann . . former assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Visking Corp., Chicago, 
has been named advertising manager of 
the company’s plastics division in Terre 
Haute, Ind., which produces polyethylene 
film for packaging and construction appli- 
cations. 


<j SF ° 
>< Z ' 
Anthony E. Cascino . . former director of - ee : (0 l n e rl n Q 


marketing, Crosley and Bendix Divisions, 
AVCO Mfg. Co., has been named to the * 

newly created post of director of market- ' ' FI U S | V e 
ing, International Minerals & Chemical i (] n 


Corp., Chicago. He will be responsible 


for coordinating advertising, sales, mer- i Sie 
chandising and market research. Sa > eS , (] if e 


Noble H. Hale . . has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
vies enon Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
manufacturer of pistons, bearings and IN ONE BUILDING—your salesmen, for the first time, can get to meet 
ote. automotive parts. Mr, Hale has bad the MODERN SANITATION men who specify billions of dollars of 


18 years experience in advertising and f ' d i th h id tt 
i nt an ies— men whom r men 

marketing in the automotive field, both ie pen 6 suppres > oe Oe ee ae oe 

with advertising agencies and automotive see: 

manufacturers. For the FIRST time, you will be able to meet your prospects, all under 

one roof at the First Sanitation Maintenance Show and Conference at 


the Coliseum in New York City, October 14, 15 and 16, 1956. 


E. A. Nave .. has been named sales man- 
ager, fabricated products, metals division, 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, IN ONE PUBLICATION-—you can reach all of these Sanitation Directors at the 
c ew] =r d positio J ) ‘ : . ’ 

1 — created tage oe pm: bie Show with your advertisement in MODERN SANITATION’s October Show Issue, 
production manager of the brass strip 5 

seapaiion Gad tchaheak Oldest and regularly by using MODERN SANITATION every month. 

vice-president of operations. | MODERN SANITATION seeks out the one man who is tops in Sanitation in 
Industry, Institutions and in Commercial businesses. In addition, it reaches the 





Henry Wehr, Jr. . . former manager of : : : a : 5 
eductdienal. peciects, National Seles Es Public Health officials who advise the purchase of sanitation supplies and equip- 
ecutives, has been named sales promo- ment in connection with all fields. 
tion and advertising manager, American 


Brakeblok Div., American Brake Shoe Co., 


New York. The division manufactures in- 
dustrial friction materials. SANI A 


James F. Herslow . . has been appointed 
general sales manager of two _ associ- A POWELL PUBLICATION 

d ;  Sillcocks- ’ - BPA 
Oe: FE REE Te: Cox. 855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 


6 


facturer of plastic specialties and Luste- 
roid Container Co., maker of plastic vials 
and tubes, both of Maplewood, N.J. He 
was former sales manager of Sillcocks- 


Miller Co. 

Mystik Adhesive Products Co, . . Chicago Rear ele ld 

manufacturer of pressure sensitive cloth | 

tapes, has announced the appointment of | i } HL 
Harry Feuer, Jr., to the newly created (Eee | | 

position of director of advertising and : : J 


marketing, in addition to his duties as 1Q57 
keti director of Chicago Show Print- : H 

curr angenaiapliatous , MARKET DATA and locate industrial markets 

ing Co., parent company of Mystik, and 

Bernard Lundy, former account executive, DIRECTORY NUMBER aa : ni 

Netedu Advertising, was named advertis- by providing information on 

















ing supervisor. 


69 major industrial and trade 


Harlan L. Reycroft, Jr. . . former field sales markets plus 87 sub-markets. 
Continued on page 158 
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le allies you 


[_] Developing sales plans in the major 
industrial and trade markets 


(_] Analyzing potentials of new markets 
for your products or services 


(_] Locating trade associations in certain 
markets for specialized information 


[_] Developing markets for new industrial 
products and services 


(_] Creating space campaigns tailored to 
needs of individual markets 


(_] Adjusting marketing plans to current 
trends in certain markets 


[_] Preparing market surveys 


(_] Preparing advertising budgets 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


576 pages — over 
340,000 words on 
current markets 
and media 


SELLING ANDO 





Contains a wealth \ 
of facts and figures 
used yearly by 
advertisers and 
agencies since 1921 








A “must” for man- 
agement decisions 
on markets and 
media in the busi- 
ness and industrial 


fields 











ce daily i 


[_] Adjusting marketing plans to current 
trends in certain markets 


(_] Evaluating media suggested by adver- 


tising agencies 


potentials 


[_] Finding new applications for estab- 
lished products 


[_] Adjusting sales quotas to market 


Be sure this unique reference 
volume is within easy reach! 


MD & DN is the Only Market-Media 


that can answer these questions about 


What current trends and 
developments in the in- 
dustry are worth noting? 


What are the industry's 
basic statistics — plants, 
employment location, 
sales, etc.? 


What does the industry 
buy — what products and 
services, and how much? 


How does the industry 
buy — what are its buy- 
ing standards? 


What sources are available 
for further detailed market 
information on specific 
products? 


What publications serve 
the market —what are 
their rates, closing dates 
and requirements? 





SOON OMA WH — 


Advertising and Merchandising 
Apparel Manufacturing 

Automotive Industry 

Aviation 

Banking and Financial 

Building 

Canada 

Cement and Quarry Products 
Ceramics: Glass, Brick and Clay 
Chemical Process Industries 

Coal 

Cotton Ginning 

Design Engineering 

Diesel Industry 

Electrical 

Electronics: Radio-Communications and 
Industrial 

Engineering Construction 

Exports and Imports 

Farm Markets 

Farm Operating Equipment 

Florists, Nurserymen, Seedmen 

Food Manufacturing and Processing 
Food: Alcohol Beverages 

Food: Baking 

Food: Bottling, Beverages and Soda 
Fountains 

Food: Canning, Freezing and Preserving 
Food: Confectionery 

Food: Dairy Products 

Food: Fishing 

Food: Fresh Produce 

Food: Grain and Grain Products 
Food: Meat Packing and By-Products 
Freight Transportation and Distribution 
Gas; LP-Gas 

U.S. Government Services 


Book Published 
69 Big Markets 


Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning, 
Ventilating, Sheet Metal Working 
Industrial Distribution 

Institutional Markets 

Institutions: Hospitals, Nursing 
Institutions: Hotels, Clubs, Motels 
Institutions: Restaurants 

Institutions: Schools 

Insurance 

Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Lumber 

Manufacturing Industries 

Marine, Shipbuilding; Boating 
Materials Handling 

Medical, Dental 

Metal Mining 

Metal Producing and Working Industries 
Motor Transport 

Municipalities, States and Counties 
Oil and Petroleum 

Packaging 

Paint and Varnish 

Paper and Board 

Plastics 

Power Generation, Applications and 
Services 

Printing and Publishing 

Railroads 

Refrigerating Industries 

Retail Distribution and Service Trades 
Rubber Products 

Tanning and Leather Products 
Telephone Industry 

Textiles 

Transit Industry 

Woodworking and Furniture 


MD & DN is included with your subscription to Industrial Marketing ...'3.00 per year 


El 





Your TOP 
Engineering Market 


American 
inNgineer 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 35,000 
—18.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 


eeeeweeeeeveevee 


THE MARKET... 


AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches more Registered 
Professional Engineers than any other magazine. 
The Registered Professional Engineer's counsel is 
sought on processes, equipment, methods and ma- 
terials—from basic research through design, devel- 
opment, manufacture or construction. In each step 
he has a decisive voice in buying or specifying— 
78.4% Buy or Specify. 


THE READER... 


The Registered Professional Engineer establishes 
his status by complying with the rigid requirements 
of education and experience established by laws 
in all states. He is thus eligible to be, according 
to the State Boards of Engineering Registration, 
in responsible charge of engineering work.’ 


His Position: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES 

DEPARTMENT HEADS 

OWNERS OR PARTNERS 

SECTION HEADS 

SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 
R 


25.7% 
23.3% 
12.8% 
12.2% 
11.8% 
14.2% 
His Earnings: 100.0% 
10% (over 3,300 readers) earn more than $18,210 
25% (over 8,250 readers) earn more than $11,700 
50% (over 16,500 readers) earn more than $8,460 


He Supervises: 
Surveys show the average AMERICAN ENGINEER 
reader supervises 9 Engineers, 29 other workers. 


THE MAGAZINE ... 


Official Publication of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Membership requires reg- 
istration as a professional Engineer. 


Editorial Policy: 

Professional articles, features and news that treat 
non-technical engineering topics in the fields of 
industry, legislation, government, and economics. 
Approximately one-half is devoted to articles by 
outstanding men on subjects of current interest to 
the profession; one-fourth to ‘‘workshop”’ pieces 
of interest to the reader as a professional engi- 
neer and as a businessman. 

Circulation: 

Over 35,000 (BPA). National. Highest in Middle 
Atlantic States. Next highest East North Central 
and South Atlantic. Circulation has more than 
tripled in the last ten years. 

Readership: 

Surveys show high readership for features and 
regular departments. Also that each issue has 
average of 2.27 readers—a total of over 75,000 
readers per issue. 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeee eee ee ee 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market get 
additional Market and Media Information from: 


[ncrican 
mgincer 


* 
We've changed our address to... 


2029 Kay St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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Advertiser changes . . 
from p. 


Ses 
Conn., has 


the market 


yenera 


jenerai saies 


shemical 
has been named 
sales, and James E. 
f sales, for Niag- 
its merger into 
juct manager of 


-hemicals 


Col. Edgar L. Love .. U.S.A-F. (ret.), former 


1les mager, K i Kords, Hamden 


tractile 


Carboloy Dept. . 
in Detroit, w now be kn 
Metallurgical Products Dept., 
mediately, to reflect the comr 


Ruth 


Chester W. Ruth . . has 

f advertising, Republic 

H. Oldham, f 

1davertising. 

York Corp. . 

Borg-Warner Yorp., has announced _ the 
intments: Todd L 


. Owens, 
1avertising mar eI 


vertising and 


James M. Farrell, f 


of general sales manager by Paul H. Wil- 


liams, former assistant sales manager. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. . . Minne- 
] following 
M. C. Fair- 


general sales 


apolis has announced the 


changes: in the Insulite Div.; 


field from sales manager t 


manager; Kenneth A. MacIntosh from as- 


sistant sales manager to dealer sales 


manager, and Cliff Larson from assistant 
director of research to industrial sales 


In the Paper Div.: R. A. Camp- 


yeneral sales 


mana 
bell fr 


manda 


sales manager t 
J. V. Otness from assistant sales 


manager to specialities sales manager, 


and James A. Vaughan, Jr. from sales 


representative to newsprint sales man- 


ager. “su 


Stanley R. James . . former sales manager, 


x 


Aluminum Reserve Corp., has been ap- 


sales manager, industrial divi- 
D. Werner Greenville, Pa. 
manufactures custom alumi 


extrusions. 


Gulf Oil 


nounced the 


Corp. . Pittsburgh as an- 
following SF. 
Jacobs, former director of sales promotion, 
manager, a 


B. W. &. 


r of advertising, will 


was named merchandising 
newly created position 
Dodge, 


be in charge of the newly c 


rmer 
mbined ad- 
n departments 

jy and sales promo- 

They have als Ketchum, 


MacLeod & Grove, Pitts 


their industrial advertising 


1dvertising 


William R. McDonald . . former 


A 


] Westinghouse 


manager, elevator division 
orp., has been named director of 


and blic relations, Crown 


promotion 
Toled 
f dis 


Don McAnally . 
Lior: 
been pri manager 

sales. 
Thomas F. Huntington . . has been named 
f sales and 
manager, Cel Div., 
Corp., Milltown, N.J. He 


jirector 


the newly created position 
merchandising Fibe 


as assistant 


manager of the 
R. M. Hol 


has been 


J. W. Bralts - former 


1arket research department 
‘ RT T 

orp., Camden, N.]J., 
appointed manager of the market research 
branch, marketing division of Carborun- 
jum Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. Advertising 


jepartments have been formed in the 


nded abra s and coated abrasives 








divisions, with J. William Wade as prod 
uct advertising manager, bonded division 
and Joseph A. Mark as product advertis 
ing manager, coated division. Both were 
formerly assistants to the manager of ad 


tising. 


Percy S. Gough . . has been appointed 

sales manager, Crosby-Laughlin Div., 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 

Minn., and will make his headquarters 

in Fort Wayne, Ind. He formerly served Cy A 

1s manager of distribution, and will now 100% verified coverage 
be responsible for merchandising of the 


complete line of drop forged fittings for 


of manufacturers 
of appliances and 
fabricated metal 
products ... 


* ps : {; nish 


Henry H. Platek . . former assistant ad- 

vertising manager, Cleveland Worm «& Growing with its field, finish delivers a 
Gear Co. and its affiliate, Farval Corp., 100%-verified audience of over 10,000 key 
has been named advertising manager. buying factors — 100% verified under BPA 
Audit Regulations. This carefully selected 
and qualified audience means that the men 
who count in every appliance plant in the 
country —and in all allied fabricated 
metal plants — can be reached and sold 
through advertising in finish. 


wire rope and chain manufactured by the 


division. 


Harold W. Francke . . former assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp., Milwaukee machine tool manufac- 
turer, has been named advertising man- 


ager. He succeeds Alphons J. John, whx z ’ es 
Experienced reporting of industry news... 


‘ careful analyses of industry problems .. . 
community relations. informative plant articles . . . special fea- 

ture sections .. . definitive articles of interest 
Stan Fain . . former assistant advertising to top and operating management have 
manager, American Air Filter Co., has made finish magazine “must reading’ 
joined R. G. LeTourneau, Longview, Tex. for all the important buying influences in 
the appliance manufacturing industry — 
and have assured a vital, active, responsive 
audience among key manufacturers of 
fabricated metal products. 


Alfred Walker . . former manager of pub se = 
lic relations, General Controls Co., has gor : : | eo (Baie 


recently became manager of employe and 


manufacturer of transportation and ma- 
terials handling equipment, as advertising 


supervisor, 


been named director of advertising and 


\ PUBLICATIONS 
YORK STREET 

AT PARK AVENUE 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


public relations, Logistics Research, Inc., 
Redondo Beach, Cal. manufacturer of elec- 
tronic digital computers and data proc- 


essing systems. 


Arthur May . . has been appointed to the “Appliance 
newly created position of director of mar- Metal Product 
keting and promotion, Nevins Co., Clifton, 

N.J. folding carton and label manufacturer. 


He formerly was an account executive at 


Burke Dowling Adams. THE MAGAZINE OF 


. 
Robert W. Stanton, Jr... has been named [ 
advertising manager, Conoflow Corp., Phil- Lpp tance AND 
adelphia producer of final control elements 
for process industries. He has been with feel lvefsittar MANUFACTURING 
the company since 1954. 

Continued on page 160 
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3-WAY STRETCH | 


for your Exhibit Dollar 
with 
CAPEX 3-POINT SERVICE 


Maximum 
atmosphere — with 
minimum budget 
strain—that’s the 
CAPEX Prefab 
story in a_ nut- 
shell. Clean-cut 
modern lines 

brilliant art and 
lettering full 


exhibits flexibility of back- 


gag grounds, — shelves, 


counter space—these CAPEX Prefab fea- 
tures mean prospect-pulling attractiveness. 


selling 


Add easy, quick set-up and take-down, and 
much lower shipping costs; you'll know 
why more than 1700 companies, large and 
small, have used more than 2200 CAPEX 
Prefabs. They'll do a fine job for your Ex- 
hibit selling, too. 
* 

An engineering 

triumph giving you 

solid construction 

plus packaged con- 

venience that’s 

the CAPEX 

“Ship’n Show,” a 

Exhibit 


designed in wood 


complete 


in one case to be 
compact, rugged, 
and light. Spin off 
a few thumb nuts, and open 
up. Close, spin back the thumb nuts—and 


youre set 
off you go! Smart modern designs spot- 
light selling features: 
lites, artwork. Eight basic 
unlimited special treatments 


copy, photos, trans- 
designs to 
choose from 
possible. Save time and money with 
CAPEX “Ship’n Show” 


erhouse of selling background! 


* 


a packaged pow- 


At last! Individu- 
alized Exhibit 
Drapes in practi 
cal quantities—at 
practical costs! 
Order as little as 
40 yards of CAP- 
EX “Logo Show- 
drapes,” made of 

fre-proof, easy- 

to-clean Fiberglas, 

colorfully proc- 
essed with your own logo, trademark or 
other special design. There’s a wide range 
of attractive colors to choose from. For 
sales-room or show window, as well as Ex- 
hibit booth back grounds, “Logo Show- 
drapes” are a natural. Order them as yard- 
age, or as made-up drapes to order, com- 
plete with hardware. 

* 


Cell your CAPEX man (located in most major 
centers) for detailed data on CAPEX 3-Point 
Service—or write direct on business letterhead. 


* 
Capex Company, inc. 


615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 
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Advertiser changes. . 


“oma 
é | 


Kenny 


Quinten Kenny 


sarith j t 
Ww r 


ly ith adver 
he. Paul A. Ry 


manage ipeh 


Blu 


an, I 


et 


W. D. Lannin.. 


sores saies 


Moat Wolfert 


Donald E. Moat. . { 


I marketing, Leeds 


J. Wolfert . . has 


Hice 


tk X} jepartment i 


. H, DeVilling was named 


he company’s 


Kemon P. Taschioglou . . former assistant 
vice-president, engineering division 
M 


vambridge ass., has 


industrial sales promotion 


William F. Sharkey . 


E. Az ah 
lacturing com 


iavertising man 


Agency changes. . 


Pacific National Advertising Agency .. 
I i oftice t 


A 


has moved its Spokane, Wash. 


adway. 


George A. Slater . . senior vice-president, 
Mumm, Mullay & Nichols, New York, has 


been named to the newly created position 


with Benton & 


Louise Dykes . former] 
; the newly 


Bowles, has been appointed t 
f the media de 


ipton C New 


K. C. Shenton Advertising . . Hartford, 
nn., has been named to handle adver 
tising for Haydon Switch C Waterbury, 


nn. industrial electric switch manufac 


Rives, Dyke & Co. . . Houston, Tex., will 


well, Inc., Tulsa, 


handle advertising for D 
Okla. subsidiary of Dow Chemical Co. 
The company produces oil field equipment 
und bulk chemicals and the account was 
formerly handled by MacManus, John & 


Adams. 


Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck .. is the 


rporate name for Spencer Curtiss 


Indianapolis advertising 
yency. There will be no change in own 


ership or 


Nelson-Willis . . Minneapolis, has changed 
its Lloyd W. Nelson, Inc. Herbert 
A. Willis, vice 


has recently resigned. 


is name 


f the agency, 


resident 


Robert C. Alberts & Donald H. Ratchford 
1ccount supervisors, Ketchum, Mac 
York and Pittsburgh, 
presidents. 

Ray Ellis Advertising ‘hatham, N_J., 
1as the following new accounts: National 
Mfg. Co., Chatham manufacturer of metal 
ires; National Brake Co., New York 

ad car brakes maker, and Ellcon 


New York producer of pipe line 


The Brady Co... 


been named agency for Gehl Bros. Mfg. 


pleton, Wis., has 
West Bend, Wis. manufacturers of 
farm equipment. The account was formerly 


od by Cramer-Krasselt 


Carl Lind . 


stant advertising 











f =VETIDELANDS !” fe 
—— 


fi 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets. 

This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING. 


Circulation 


4,037 


624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN HH. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 











Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of 


Write for 
details today. 


CANADA’S — Sia b 
NATIONAL POWER "MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND ENGINEERING 


48) University Ave ifelaclalic) Ont 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Euclid Div., General fot 
Thomson Advertising 


Peoria, Ill. as an account executiv 


manager, 
Corp., has joined 


heav construction accounts. 


L. W. Ramsey Co... 


been 


Chicago and Daven 


port, Ia., has named advertising 


agency for Indiana Limestone Institute, 
Bedford, Ind. 


stone. 


producer of cut and veneer 


Angeles, has 


The McCarty Co. .. Los 


been reappointed advertising agency for 


Henry Co., Huntington Park, Cal. manu 
facturer of adhesives, roof coatings and 
and will also handle advertising 
Mfg 


sealers, 


rn 


for Steam Generator Div., Clayton 


Co., El Monte, Cal. 


Ted R. Meredith 


rector of 


former associate 


media, Griswold-Eshleman C 


Cleveland, has been named director 


media. 


Don E. Fricker 
former advert 
manager, The 


Cc 


account executiv 
with Western 
vertising Agency 
Racine, Wis. 
Fricker Chicago. 
er is a past president and national 
rector of the Milwaukee Chapter 


National Industrial Advertising Assn. 
Beauveau Borie Beals 
the Philadelphia 


pointed 


formerly with 
Inquirer, has been ap- 
director of the industrial division 
of Lee Ramsdell & Co., Philadelphia. 
Tri-State Advertising Co. . . Warsaw, Ind 


has been appointed advertising agency 


for Sprague Devices, Michigan City, Ind 
manufacturer of windshield wiper motors 
for locomotives, buses and trucks. 

John Brookman former vice-president 
and manager of the Canadian 
of Ruthrauff 
Toronto office of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, as 


executive. 


peration 


& Ryan, has joined the 


senior account 


Graham Rohrer . . former director of spe 


sales and advertising, Georgia 
Plywood Co., 


office 


cialty 
Pacific has joined the New 


York 
Needham 


account executive staff of 


Louis & Brorby, Chicago. 


Robert A. Spick . . 
& Briggs, was named to the copy staff of 
J. R. Pershall Co., 


with trade and industrial accounts. 


formerly with Waldie 


Chicago, and will work 


Kircher, Helton & Collett . . Dayton, O., 


has been appointed to handle advertising 
Continued on page 162 


HOW CAN ONE CERAMIC. 
PUBLICATION BE BOTH 
- HORIZONTAL and 
VERTICAL? 


Indeed, it’s 
rather unusual to find a publication 
that has good coverage both hori- 
zontally and vertically in an industry. 
The CERAMIC BULLETIN is one 
of those few magazines . . . and the 
only one within the ceramic field. 


Circulation 

of this 
type is 
realized be- 

cause it is 

the official 
publication 

of the American 
reaching men at every 
branch of the industry. 


Ceramic Society 
level and 


No matter what your sales target 
the BULLETIN puts your message 
right where it counts! So why not 
begin cashing in on the broader 
penetration open to your advertising 
message through the CERAMIC 

BULLETIN? 


We'll be happy to supply you with 
complete rate and other pertinent 
information. 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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Agency changes. . 
continued from p. 161 
SSCeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton manufacturer 
of paints and industrial finishes. The ac- 
count was formerly handled by Hugo 





Wagenseil & Associates. 


Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick . . New York, 
has added the following to its copy con- 
tact staff: Samuel T. Ansell, formerly 

ith Univac Div. of Remington Rand ad- 
PE ERE APO ve verti 3 departme at, and Witten J. Ken- 
dall, formerly in the advertising depart- 


lucts Cc . 


Harold J. LeBourgeois . . former oil editor 
f the Houston Post, ons been named ac 


Dyke & Co., Hous 














Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield Advertising 


has ided the following 


MAGAZINE ATWORK | = 


electronic 


JOB: Modernization 
SITE: Pages 78-79 July PHB 


PHB is the big magazine of aggressive contractor-business- 
men. And it’s getting bigger . . . with proven growth in in- 
terested readership, too... because in every issue it reports Spokane, Wash., has been appointed to 
graphically and factually on how contractor-wholesaler & le adv ng for Jiff Chemical & Mfg. 
readers can do more business. rp., Spokane producer protective 
July, for example, was the kick off of a 3-issue coverage on 
the business represented by Modernization. July had 16 
pages of remodeling facts and ideas to help contractors sell - 
bathroom modernization jobs. - « Chicago, has been ap- 
August issue will be keyed to Kitchen Modernization; ze yenc r Illinois Engineering 
September on Heating-Cooling. This 3-issue book of re- |. Cons yo manufacturer of heating and 
modeling will be made available to the trade in complete power specialties, and subsidiary of Amer- 
booklet form. . 

The contractor-wholesalers who read PHB’s information- 
packed pages, profit from editorial help such as this. You 
can profit in PHB, also, when you use it to maintain and | = A SORE CREO 
build their interest in the news and benefits of the products Aviation, has joined Lynn-Western, Los 
you sell and advertise to the industry. | Angeles, as vice-president and editorial 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 EAST 59th STREET + PLAZA 3-9177 * NEW YORK 22,N.Y. Kenneth Berglund . . formerly in the ad- 
rertising department of Minnesota & On- 


W 
Western 





Paper C has joined the creative 





epartment of Alfred Colle Advertising 


Agency, Minneapolis, as a writer special- 

} s wens eee 
tmousreras FT il | Tower Associates, Inc. . . is a new indus 
al | | trial advertising agency in Youngstown, 
Bee: formed by William Farragher, who was 
named president, and Jack Pressly, secre- 


1957. I get information on new | tary eit r. Mr. Farragher was formerly 


gS: 
MARKET DATA and ia ls unfamiliar markets UU RRE EN IAE Me Milonga 
DIRECTORY NUMBER fim Peeters econ age Port tere a 


art at 
by guiding you to trade 
aE associations serving 
Thomas Flaherty, Jr. . . has been named 


the market. an account executive, W. S. Walker Ad- 
Continued on page 165 





Youngstown 
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im. reprints 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial Market- 
ing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon request for quantity 
orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount in coins, stamps or checks. 
Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 
11, Ill. On orders for four or more reprints we will be happy to bill you — small 
orders sent only upon receipt of payment. 


Mu ' HNN 


R278 Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers should work 
on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and market research 


R277 You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
How a Sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales manager F 
on a new marketing technique ..........+5+ Ce eceseceeces as cones April, 195¢ 


R276 Leading agencies score 5.7% gain in business paper pages placed 
Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in business papers by 


advertising agencies in 1955 ........... ges chants peda April, 195¢ 


R275 How to make employe manuals dramatic — i Herbert C. ‘evn 
A graphic arts specialist presents case historys of outstanding a manuals and offers a 
a checklist of do’s and don’t’s ..ccccsccccccccccesss ae March, 195¢ 


R274 We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley haions 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth while invest 


ment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services . March, 1956 
R273 Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle Kingman 

A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of competing busines 

publications they should place their advertising ......... cee he wen rane March, 1956 


R270 1956. . boom year for industry 
Annual IM survey shows % of sales allocated to advertising —_— by various 
EE ON WOOO cond ye ck WaaWes Nin dp ce dbatcassacccbeadaansas's . ‘ January, 1956 


R269 How would you select an industrial advertising atmnit 
An interview with R. E. Allen, president of Fuller & Smith & Ross giving his sugges- 
tions for choosing an advertising ME aa ald < de Saw aenveedatkey sa vet <2 ....December, 1955 


R268 Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results — by Matthew A. Pavitt 
Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute, as well as where to 
SNSRIINeD, POUT. CU GEUINGD aicne den vb wsinion ahs CRE Céveces60sadness vis . December, 1955 


R267 Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by J. A. Duvall 
Discussion of whether admen are missing the boat by failing to take advertising 
Govwuwhp bof 2 =  _ Basen Sy ee, ee aN rere December, 1955 


R266 SIC and inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets — by Francis E. Hummel 
How a company classifies its inquiries by SIC classification to find product uses 
in each Classification and help find new markets ........ Oe Pa Rear +++... October, 1955 


R265 The AIRCO story 

An IM case study showing how advertising and marketing is handled at Air Reduction 

Co. in a reverse fashion with excellent results ........: cece cess ence eereenes ‘ December, 1955 
R264 The Reynolds story 

An IM case study showing the marketing and merchandising program of Reynolds 

PE Sanaa Sb a aiins balan Mint >So tte eek Ci aC Ohi A 8s.6 od eerebariesiqqeres October, 1955 
R263 Three sins of business paper selling — Richard C. Christian 

Agency man accuses business papers of three major deficiencies in their selling 

programs and offers suggestions for improvement ,............ ist bmeewe Ka ...October, 1955 
R258 The Link-Belt story 

An IM case study of how a 29-man ad department builds campaigns for Link-Belt Co 

eee NE IE Un Gia Cals. cle wees MAR wee Be TAN Fe FOS oS0 sou we eaS sine ares July, 19 
R257 Don't snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think 

The Copy Chasers offer a sprightly review of small space business paper advertising June, 1955 
R255 How SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets — by Nathaniel R. Kidder 

Market research expert tells how SIC can heip you compare media in terms of the 


cost per plant of getting your advertising message to your market May, 1955 
R175 How to measure the results of industrial advertising —- by William A. Marsteller 

Agency man offers a timeless checklist to prove the effectiveness of your advertising ‘ ..May, 1949 
R145 How can | find what type to use? — by A. Raymond Hopper 

A table grouping all the faces in the American Type Founder’s catalog to help you 

in selecting typefaces to fit all needs ..........cceeeeeees “ + oe April, 1948 


The following reprints are available at 50c¢ each: 





R271 Here's what is happ to busi paper advertising — by Angelo R. Venezian 
Annual report showing complete picture of the growth of business papers including 
ee ee Pee EE UR RENEE SCOTT Cree wieneeces ks December, 1955 


R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 

A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 

errr ey ey eee Lee NEP eT LORETO LEO TPE Ee Ee February, 1955 
R222 How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas A. Staudt 

Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be considered in 

setting up a selling system for manufacturers ...........ceeeeeuee rab oUee ane bee October, 195 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 
R241 Portfolio cf award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 


Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them ‘ eptember, 1954 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 


R228 Sales promotion ideas 
A booklet with selections from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department 


R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 

R191 How to advertise to business men — by Howard G. Sawyer 
A systematic approach for planning and producing advertising of maximum selling 
effectiveness 


SELL CANADA’S 
$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 















A $4 billion great-grtuth mar: 
ket served only by this one 
technical business publication. 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s 
6,200 personalized circulation 
reaches the very core of indus- 
trial growth. 

An established buying place 
—a vital source of information 
for all engineers who specify 
components and materials for 
original equipment. 

NIAA Market and Media 


file sent on request. 


































































. . ° 
Design Engineering 
LEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON. ENG 


“Signs and Belts 
and Traffic Lights . . . 


Bandages and things!” 





Amazing, the thousands of articles 
bought for American communities by 


5600 20: 


who regularly read 


. who arm, peace 


uniform and 


equip 
more than 


250,000 


POLICEMEN 
and EMPLOYEES 











No longer are Police Chiefs merely law- 
enforcement officers. They take an active 
part in the ordering of entire communities, 
particularly in the smaller cities. They are 
concerned with every phase of municipal 
safety, sanitation, community progress and 
well-being. 


Weapons, radio systems, safety devices, 
clothing, vehicles, parking meters, finger- 
print units, crime lab apparatus! YOU can 
sell MORE through the pin-pointed pages 
of this uniquely specialized magazine. 
CALL THE POLICE for sales-expansion! 














Wm.C. E OPP «Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyont 9-7550 
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“ 
Wire yoo 


Exhibitors Advisory Council’s 


“SHOW FOR SHOWS” 


in Chicago 


Hundreds of nationally recognized firms at- 


tended — successfully using 


exhibits designed and built by HARTWIG. 


ti 


many are 


HARTWIG has been creating quality ex- 
hibits for 30 years. 


Want Our Ideas? 


Please check the items you are interested in 


and mail to us. We'll be happy to serve you. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS 
PACKAGE DISPLAYS 
MODELS 

DIORAMAS 
MOCK-UPS 

MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
ANIMATED FIGURES 
PORT-O-PACK UNITS 
TRAILER EXHIBITS 
INTERIORS 

DEALER PRESENTATIONS 
OUTDOOR EXHIBITS 
POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


HARTWIG 
DISPLAYS 


1105 North 4th St.—Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


mr 
AP 


Sales offices at: 
CHICAGO 53 W. Jackson Bivd. (4) 
NEW YORK 2426 Westlake Ave., L. |. 
HOLLYWOOD 6729 Hollywood Bivd. (28) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 4600-4th St., N.W. (11) 
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& Con 


Pacific Auditorium, 


21-24.. Western Electronic Show 
vention, Pan 
Los Angeles. 
24-27... Mail Advertising Service Assn., In 


ternational. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


September 
1- 3.. National 
City. 
9-12.. National Builders Hardware Ext 


Aircraft Show, Oklahoma 


sition, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


10-13..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
New York. 


17-20... American Hospital Assn., 


Statler 
Interna 
Chicago. 


tional Amphitheatre, 


17-21.. American Society for Testing Ma 


terials, Special West Coast, Statler, 


ty of American 
nstrument-Automa- 
O & Exhibit, Coli 

seum, New Yorl 

20-22 .. National Pape 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25... Advertising Special ational 
Assn. “all Specialt "air, Chi- 
cago. 

23-26 .. Produce Packaging 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 


23-29... National Electrical] Contractors 


y Exposition, Fon- 


+ 


Assn. Convention and Exposition, 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

24-28 .. Trade Fair of the Atomi 
Navy Pier, Chicag 

25-28 .. American 


C Cy 


Sommercial Exhibit, Statler, 


Roentgen Ray Soci 


Angeles. 
International Brewing Industries 
Exposition, Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
& Steel Exposition, bl 
rium, Cleveland. 
- National Builders Hard 


nicag 


29- 3.. Nation 


itionery & Office Equi 
ment Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chi- 


cago. 


October 


Atomic 


INDUSTRIAL 





1l- 4.. American Mining Congress, Metal 
Mining Exposition, Shrine Exposi 
tion Hall, Los Angeles. 

- National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 

f Automotive Engineers — 

Display,” 


Society 

“ Aircraft 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 
Audio Fair, New Yorker 
New York. 

Mutual Insurance Advertising Ex 


hibit, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin 


Engineering 


Hotel, 


cinnati. 
American Photoengravers Assn., 


Statler Hotel, Detroit. 

National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Cincinnati Office & Business Equip- 


Hotel 


son, Cincinnati. 


ment Show, Sheraton-Gib 


National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 

Screen Process Printing Assn., Sher 
man Hotel, Chicago. 

Packaging & Materials 
Audi- 


Protective 
Handling Exposition, Kiel 
torium, St. Louis. 
Paint Industries Show, Cincinnati. 
Production Engineering Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 
National Industrial Exposition, Ar- 
—_" 


tillery Armory, Detroit. 


National Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, Au- 
ditorium, St. Louis. 

Morrison 


National Motel Show, 


Hotel, Chicago. 
Industries 
Atlantic City. 


Dairy Exposition, Con 


vention Hall 


November 
6- 8.. Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
sition, CNE Automotive Bldg., 
ront 


International Soft Drink Industry 


Exposition Public \uditorium, 
-leveland. 
ional 


New York. 


Essentials Show 


seum 
Advertising 
New York. 


-International Automatic 


Statler 
n Exposi 
tion, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 


National Exposition of Power & 


Mechanical Engineering, Colise 
im, New York. 
National Chemical Exposition, Pub- 


Auditorium, Cleveland. 





[* = 
woop 


and 


Wood 
Products 





























MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains 
among the RIGHT people in the RIGHT 
places: 

Total paid UP 19.5% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 29.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
Wooden Container Mfrs. . 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills . 


UP 46.7% 


UP 21.5% 
Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet Mfrs. .. 

Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 
Large Industrial Plants 

with Woodworking Shops UP 27.9% 
Renewal Percentage UP 11.41 

(Nov. 1952 to Nov. 1955) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board’ in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men who make the buying 
decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask our 
advertisers! (35% more display pages in 
first 7 months 1956 over same _ period 
1955) 

[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


[] Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
woop ean a covers Major Producers — 


ees wooo 
wooD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 


UP 17 % 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 








Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 162 


vertising, Pittsburgh. He formerly was su 
pervisor of sales promotion at Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 

Wasser, Kay & Phillips . . Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to handle advertising for 
Scaife Co., Oakmont, Pa. manufacturer of 
tanks and heating and air conditioning 
equipment. The account formerly was 
handled by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 


Oke R. Henstrand . . former advertising 
department manager, Metallizing Engineer- 





ing Co., has joined the client-service staff 
of Hugh H. Graham & Associates, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwaukee, 
has been appointed advertising agency 
for Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago pro 
ducer of industrial tube fittings. Kreicker & 
Meloan formerly serviced the account. 
Michel-Cather . . New York, has added 
the following to its staff: Louis Kasdan, 
formerly with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
was named publicity staff account execu 
tive, and Terry Herriott. 
group manager, O. S. Tyson & Co, was 


former account 
named advertising account executive. 

George A. Whittington . . formerly of Lar- 
son Whittington Associates, Los Angeles, 
has been appointed executive secretary of 
the Technical Publishing Society, Los An 


Geles. 


Harris D. McKinney . . Philadelphia, will 
handle advertising for Acme-Hamilton 
Mfg. Corp., Trenton, N.J. 
conveyor belting and packing manufactur 


industrial hose, 
er. 


Ladd, Southward & Bentley . . Chicago, 
has been named to handle advertising 
for the water well supplies, conduit and 
tubing divisions of Clayton Mark & C 
Evanston, Ill. 


media changes. . 
Diesel Publications Stamford, Conn. 
has purchased Modern Brewery Age and 
Beer Distributor, effective with the August 
Joseph Dubin, former editor and 
become executive editor 


issues. 
publisher, has 
and director. 


New York, has 
announced the following appointments: 
Albert E. McClimans, former media man 
ager on business papers with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, has been named a 
district manager in the Cleveland office, | 


Progressive Architecture . . 





Continued on page 169 


LINK IN THE 
CHAIN 





Yes, JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY is the 
strongest link in any 
program of oilfield 
technical sales promotion. 
Its technical contents and 
its technical advertising 
messages are a necessary 
part of a petroleum 
engineer’s career. 
Advertise your technical 
tools ‘and equipment in 
technical terms-to the 
technical man... the 
petroleum engineer. 
Advertise them in his 
professional magazine .. . 
JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY. 








Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 


800 Fidelity Union Bldg. © Dallas 1, Texas 
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says BURTON E. HOTVEDT 
Vice President and Manager, Industrial Division 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. 


“Our clients quote Industrial Marketing with signifi- 
cant frequency. But of added basic importance, IM 
brings us facts and motivations which help our entire 
agency marketing team fulfill its assignments.” 


Although trained to be a school administrator, the depression and a 
background of journalism and promotional work diverted Mr. Hot- 
vedt into advertising. In preparation for his agency career, his tour 
of duty included advertising management, sales promotion and sales 
responsibilities in both manufacturing and publishing. Week-end 
painting and six children are his hobbies. 


says MARTIN J. BUTLER, Jr. 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 


The Diversey Corporation 


“Proof of Industrial Marketing’s popularity here at 
Diversey is its routing to 11 key men each month. 
For me, IM is a cover to cover ‘must’.” 


After a three-year stint in the Air Force in World War II, Mr. Butler 
became a salesman for W. F. Hebard & Co. and in 1947 was made 
assistant to the sales manager. In 1949 Mr. Butler was transferred to 
Seattle in charge of the Northwest district new material handling 
division. After positions with Admiral Corporation and Frederick 
Post Company he became advertising manager for the Diversey 
Corporation in 1953, and was promoted to his present position in 1954. 
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WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


says HAROLD ELFENBEIN 
Advertising Manager, Parker-Kalon Division 
General American Transportation Corp. 


“You might well call me a ‘thief’, because I have been 
lifting original ideas from IM for the past eleven 
years. I have always found every issue a stimulating 
and reliable source of factual information.” 

Following his tour of duty in World War II as an Army Captain, 
Mr. Elfenbein joined Parker-Kalon, and has the distinction of help- 
ing that firm earn three NIAA TOPPER AWARDS. His previous 
business experience included positions as account executive, reporter, 
copy writer, free-lance artist and advertising solicitor. He also 


worked as assistant to sales promotion manager of King Features 
Syndicate. 


In his spare time, Mr. Elfenbein enjoys dabbling in oil painting and 
an occasional cartoon —as well as keeping up with his two sons’ 
activities in the Little League and Scouting. 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINQIS 


1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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NO NEED TO DISCOVER 
NEW MEDIA... 


TEXAS CONSTRUCTION MARKET BEST! 
*available through the verified, proven readership of the Texas CONTRACTOR 


Each week, the TEXAS CONTRACTOR paves the 
way for SALES .. . delivering to its contractor- 
readers a payload of vital, necessary, authoritative 
construction news . . . readership-building editorial 
features which quickly turn interest into SALES! 
And ONLY with vertical penetration among active 
contractor-buyers (as delivered by the TEXAS 
CONTRACTOR) can you tap the big, booming bil- 
lion dollar Texas construction market. To sell this 
market, CONCENTRATE your sales strategy in the 
TEXAS CONTRACTOR ... where you get verified, 
proven readership. 


The Construction News Weekly of Texas 


N T FE A CTO R POST OFFICE BOX 1692 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








COLOR ) DEMONSTRATION 


ieee 5 TORY ives your propuct 
A COLORFUL, MOVING mEssAGE that Coby | 


Tel-A-Story is a lightweight, Portable 
Automatic Projector with a 156 sq. in. 
PICTURE SCREEN. Twelve 35mm or square) 
2” x 2” transparencies permit automatic 

copy changes every six seconds in NATURAL 
COLOR. Economical to own and use. 

Ideal for any type product or service. 


PEPS UP POINT OF SALE INTRODUCING= 
STIMULATES SALES MEETINGS Tel-A-Story, Jr.! Weighs only § 
ATTRACTS CONVENTION CROWDS lbs. and shows 35mm transparen. 
cies in full color. Every sales- 
man should have one! 
WRITE DEPT. IM-B for further 
information on your company let- 
terhead. Indicate whether inter- 


ested in point of sale, sales TEL-A-STORY, INC. 


meetings or conventions and 2 
exhibits. 523 Main St. ® Davenport, 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the blue 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


801/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Pocket-size booklet talks 
about industrial publicity 

An eight-page folder, answering the 13 
questions most frequently asked about 
industrial publicity, has been published by 
Dix & Eaton, Cleveland. It includes dis 
cussions of how publicity differs from 
public relations, how it differs from ad 
vertising, h w iw rks with a ivertising, 
how material is developed and what 
media is used, how publicity material can 
be merchandised, costs of a publicity pro- 


jram, etc. 


802/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Renamed magazine issues 
market and media booklet 

Heating, Plumbing & Air Conditioning 
News, New York (formerly Heating & 
Plumbing Equipment News), has issued a 
market and media fact booklet, following 
NIAA recommended procedures, describ- 
ing new editorial features recently incor 

rated into the publicat 

It also explains in detail a circulation 
plan, worked out for the publishers by 
Dun & Bradstreet, which it is claimed 
provides a method for locating and cover- 


ing key buying influences in the field. 


803/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What American business plans 
to spend on capital investment 

Industry's plans for investment in new 
plants and equipment, sales and new 
products, research and development from 
now through 1959 are summarized and 
outlined in a 16-page booklet prepared by 
the Department of Economics, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

Complete with charts and tables, the 
booklet shows actual and projected ca- 
pacity expansion figures for the various 


manufacturing industries; estimates of per 





centage of 1959 sales which will be in 
new products; percentage of capacity at 
which major industries were operating at 
the close of last year: capital spending 
plans for construction, equipment and new 
products; actual and planned expenditures 
for research and development; and an 
over-all capital spending projection for 
the next three years for leading manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


804/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here‘s study of electrical market 
in non-metalworking industries 
Based on interviews conducted in 269 
plants in the non-metalworking field, Elec- 


marketing 
aids 


806/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating article list 

An eight-page booklet, issued by Air 
Conditioning, Heating & Ventilating, New 
York, lists all articles published by the 
magazine during 1955 in the three cate- 
gories named in its title, as well as in 
piping and plumbing. Title, author and 
month of publication are noted. 


807/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market facts for the plumbing, 
heating, air conditioning field 
Domestic Engineering Publications, Chi- 
cago, makes available a booklet sum- 


® Send for these free seiling tools 


marizing its magazine and catalog cover- 
age among 239 plumbing and heating 
wholesaler chains, 2,000 wholesalers, 928 
consulting or specifying engineers and 
1,349 large contractor dealers. A table 
shows the percentage of wholesalers se)- 
ling products in the field served by Do- 
mestic Engineering Catalog Directory. 


808/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Publication summarizes 

its first year of achievement 
Launched in May, 1955, Insulation, Lake 

Forest, Ill., has now issued a brochure 

outlining what it has accomplished edi- 

torially and in advertising sales during 

Continued on next page 


trified Industry, Chicago, has published 
a study of the present use and plans for 
the next five years for the purchase of 
motors and controls, and power distribu- 
tion, electric heating and electric lighting 
equipment. 

Industries ‘covered include food; textile; 
paper and printing; chemical; petroleum; 
stone; clay; glass; electrical manufactur- 
ing; storage and warehousing; transpor- 
tation, and rubber. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5608 


Please send me the following 
research and media data... 


801 802 803 804 
805 806 807 


W Please print or type information below 











COMPANY 
805/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 808 


Why advertise to industry? 
. - here’s the answer 

The industrial salesman’s job is a tough 
one, and that’s why he needs advertising 
to help him out, according to a clever, 
cartoon-illustrated booklet offered by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. The 
booklet says industrial salesmen move 
more than §150 billion worth of goods 
yearly. It tells how the salesman goes 
about doing his job and at whet points 
advertising can help him save time and 
do a better job. The booklet is a good 
argument for ad managers in their contacts 
with salesmen and sales managers. 








PRODUCTS SOLD 


809 810 811 812 








813 814 


815 ADDRESS 








City & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond Nov. 15, 1956 


Ne 
Postage Stamp 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 85. Sec. 349 P. L. 6 BR Chicege, Mm 














Readers’ Service Dept 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Ilinois St., Chicago 11, DL 
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MARKETING AIDS.. 
Five sales objectives 

continued from previous page and how to achieve them 

A new brochure offered by 

its first year of publication. The booklet D 
discusses the magazine's readership and 
circulation, quotes readers and advertisers, 
lists products purchased by its readers 
i names those industrial companies 
1ich have advertised in its pages during (1) reaching 


first 12 months of publication. setting sales 
kets and 
809/Circle on Readers’ Service C 
Chemical processing is 
multi-billion-dollar market 
The chemical process indust 
nation's fastest growing industry 
oklet issued jointly by Chemi 811/Circle on Readers’ Service 
jineering and Chemical Week, New j 
booklet describes the 18 related and and reduce sales costs 
rdependent groups that make up th: “You need sales training that 
chemical process industries, it lists the 


types plants in the industry and the 


kinds of equipment and materials the in- 


dustry uses, shows through graphs how 
big the industry is and how swiftly it is panies have used 


expanding and telis how the two publica training meth 


s serve the industry their sales 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95. Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago. Il. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL. 


Reaclers’ Service Dept. 


5608 


Pleas send me the following 


® Please print of type intormation 





research and media data 


801 802 803 804 











805 806 807 808 § Company 
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810/Circle on Readers’ Service C 


Now 


How to increase sales volume, 





ADDRESS 








City & ZONE 
*®Note inquiries for 


serviced beyond 


812/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study indicates purchase plans 
for power plant equipment 
Cross-section of subscribers to National 
Chicago, indicates what they 
intend to buy in the next 12 to 24 months 
in 10 power equipment categories: air 
conditioning equipment; boilers; wate 
treatment equipment or chemicals; instru- 
ments, meters, controls; motors; pipe; 
pumps; refrigeration equipment; traps, 


ind valves 


813/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What's the trend in buying 

materials handling equipment? 

answered by respondents to 

r Traffic World, New 

the industrial 

sing materials 

lipment, as well 

i in freight ship 

trends in this 


the. past ten 


814/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Annual statistical report 
on the electrical industry 
Reprinted from an early 1956 issue of 
Electrical World, New York, is the publi- 
52nd annual report on the elec- 
now availa in the form 

oklet. 

mpasses new 
mainte 
islics, com- 
served, etc. 
compared 


earlier years. 


815 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to put your point 
across. . fast 
A brochure offered , Charles Beseler 
1st Orange, N. J. scribes the com- 
a versatile 
for sales 
presenta- 


pn projects 

Using the 

1 face his audience 

projector and can 

il notations on the trans- 
to his talk. 
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and Donald W. Thompson, former sales 
representative, Clipper Mfg. Co., has been 
named a district manager in the New 
York office. 


Mechanical Engineering .. New York 


new rates, effective Jan. 1, 1957: 


Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $680 $645 $595 
500 465 
350 32 


John H. Van De- 
venter, Jr. . . has 
been named gen- 
eral sales manager, 
Industrial Publica 
tions, Chicago, in 
addition t his 
duties as vice-pres 
ident of the com 
Van Deventer pany. 


James K. Millhouse . . has been named 
Chicago advertising representative, Cera 


mic Bulletin, Columbus, O. 








New York, has announced 





Purchasing . . 
the following changes in its sales staff 


Robert Clarke, former Pitts! 


burgh repre 





sentative for Conover-Mast Purchasing Di- 
rectory, will assist in covering the Pennsy! 
vania and New Jersey area replacing 
Ellsworth Brown, who will now cover 
Connecticut and New York State. 


Timberman .. Portland, Ore., new rates 


effective July 1, 1956: 

Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $325 $300 $275 

2/3 page 260 240 220 

Vo page 200 185 165 


Western Building .. Portland, Ore., new 


rates, effective, July 1, 1956: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
l1 page $325 $300 $275 
2/3 page 260 240 220 


/, page 200 185 165 





Thomas J. Coyne . . former salesman, Ed 
wards Co., has joined the sales staff of 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory, New 


York, as Pittsburgh representative. 


M. L. Muhleman .. formerly editor of 
Service, Radio Service Dealer and Radio, 
has been named assistant publisher Elec- 
tronic Equipment, Sutton Publishing Co., 
White Plains, N.Y. 


George K. Konz . . former business man 
ager of marine publications, Simmcns- 
Boardman Publishing Corp., has been ay 
pointed midwest area sales office man- 
ager, Rock Products, Chicago. 














5.25 readers per copy was the an- 
swer to the following question in a 
recent readership survey. “How many 
people besides you read your copy of 
Construction Digest?” 


Of 1,020 questionnaires distributed, 
381 or 37.4 percent were returned! This 
tremendous reaction proves that readers 
of construction publications read and act 
on the information contained in Con- 
struction Digest. 


Project this ratio throughout the entire 
circulation and you get a total of over 
45,000 readers in the $7-billion annual 


Names of respondents 
available on request. 


5.25 READERS PER COPY 
OF CONSTRUCTION DIGEST!” 


In a $7-billion annual construction market 





















construction market of illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. (Including Northern Kentucky 
and St. Louis trading areas.) 






To get your share of the annual 7- 
billion dollar Tri-State treasure, USE Con- 
struction Digest—where reader interest 
is highest . . . where reader action is 
greatest! 









*From a readership analysis by Industrial 
Research, Indianapolis, Indiana. 




































STRUCTION 


Over 8800 Readers 


Cartoon reprinted from MAY, 1956 
issue of Chemical Processing 





, Indianapolis 
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... another reason why 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING MAGAZINE 


has top-flight reading interest from 
top-flight Chemical Processing executives 
Executive Magazines for Industry 
111 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


A PUTMAN PUBLICATION 
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" re remembers the man 


He sent written words and pictures 
by radio and created new markets / 


IRE honors John V. L. Hogan for his leadership in elec- 
tronics. His pioneering in the field of FACSIMILE, the 
electronic miracle of transmitting and receiving written 
words and pictures through the air, has helped build 
a new world market for many products and services. 
Mr. Hogan also established, and for many years oper- 
ated, the nationally famous New York City radio station, 
WQXR. Radio engineers, such as Mr. Hogan, in reaching 
new frontiers of achievement, originate the demand... 
then, demand the supply. It is these men who are the 
creative forces in a dynamic, growing industry that 
IRE always remembers. 


JOHN V. L. HOGAN, recipient The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional 
of the IRE Medal of Honor, 1956 Society of 50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted to 
-++for his contributions to the the advancement of their field of specialization. Their 
meena Cate ane Speer and official publication, Proceedings of the IRE, is concerned 
builder of The Institute of Radio % . 

meat , solely with these men and their accomplishments. And 

gineers, for the long sequence : y : : 

af Wis taventions, ond fer baase- Proceedings of the IRE is the only engineering journal 
tinving activity in the develop- in the radio-electronic indistry exclusively edited by 
ment of devices and systems and for radio-electronic engineers. 


useful in the communications art. 


Earth satellites, FM, TV, radar, computers, color TV, 
transistors, scatter propagation, solid state electronics 
... all that is history making in radio-electronics is first 
presented, then followed step-by-step in its develop- 
ment, on the pages of Proceedings of the IRE in authori- 
tative articles by the men behind these advances. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any wonder that the men 
remember IRE? Best way to get products remembered, 
if they are sold in the radio-electronics field, is through 
advertising in the pages of Proceedings of the IRE for 
...tf you want to sell the radio industry, you've got to 
tell the radio engineer! 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the 2 - = 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles ‘(BED 
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y chasers 


Dumping garbage .. 


And now, a word 
fo the publisher 


The time has come for business paper publishers 


and their salesmen to care about what the ads say. 


Bad ads depreciate a publication's value. 


= It has long been the contention 
of the Copy Chasers that publishers, 
particularly business paper pub- 
lishers, pay too little attention to 
what appears on their pages after 
the space has been rented out to the 
advertisers. 

One explanation for their lack of 
interest may be they just don’t care 
—so long as the bills are paid. An- 
other explanation is that they don’t 
know enough about advertising to 
tell whether their properties are 
being dignified or abused by the ads 
which appear on their white space. 

The utter incompetence, general- 
ly speaking, of publishers’ own pro- 
motion inclines us to the latter 
theory. Publishers apparently can’t 
tell a good ad from a bad one. 


Publishers should care . . But— 
two recent developments in indus- 
trial advertising have created a 
situation which behooves. every 
publisher and publication salesman 
tg care whether the customers are 
doing a good advertising job or not 
—and to do something about it 
when they’re not doing a good job. 

One development is the rapid in- 
crease in the rates for the space. 
This means that industrial manage- 
ment, faced with a mounting budget 
for advertising, is more inclined to 


challenge advertising—to demand 
that it produce in relation to its 
cost. 

The other development is the 
sudden popularity of the ad reader- 
ship rating survey—as conducted 
by Starch, Readex, Shepard, Fos- 
dick, and possibly some 
Whether or not you agree with the 
techniques used by these services, 
at least 
being made and conclusions are be- 
ing reached—and, believe it or not, 
there’s an amount of 


others. 


some measurements are 


impressive 
consistency in these conclusions. 

Already, in the case of those reps 
whose books are being researched 
—and the number must be in the 
thirties or forties—there’s a definite 
need to know, and be able to ex- 
plain, what it is that makes an ad 
good, and what makes it bad. 

The Copy Chasers have been dis- 
cussing this subject for many years 
in the columns of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING. But the Copy Chasers’ ob- 
servations could never get very far 
from personal opinion, and it was 
always a matter of personal opinion 
whether you agreed with the Copy 
Chasers or not. There were two 
schools on the subject. 

It turns out, though, that the ad- 
vertising principles which the Copy 
Chasers have been championing are 


yi< 


as inserted 





NY 


What the Copy Chasers said 
to the publishers. . 


Are business paper publishers in 
different to what you put in the 
space you buy? Perhaps, in their own 
self-interest, they should be seeking 
more and more to help you create 
better advertising 

That's the gist of what the Copy 
Chasers had to say in a slide-film 
presentation put on by IM editors for 
the Chicago Business Publications As 
slide-film talk, pre 
pared by the Copy Chasers and pre 
sented by the editors, will interest 
advertisers and agencies, too, so it 
is reproduced here in condensed 
form, with the most pertinent of 59 


slides. 


sociation. The 





also the basis for much of the ad- 
vertising which the ad readership 
rating services have found is good. 


Too often, all 
Trouble _ is, 


is wrong .. 
haven’t been 
experts operating in the 


there 
enough 
area of industrial advertising. Too 
often, ads for business papers have 
been prepared by an agency’s copy 
trainees, laid out by the art depart- 
ment’s second team, approved by an 
ad manager who is either a low- 
paid refugee from advertising com- 
petition or a _ high-paid misfit 
nephew of _ the 
okayed finally by the same presi- 


president, and 


dent who came up through produc- 
tion and resents every penny spent 
on sales. 

And the publishers were willing 
to run the stuff. 

The very publishers who spent 
fortunes to get the book into the 
hands of the market and more for- 
tunes to be able to give value in 
the editorial sections, looked the 
when the advertisers 
came in and dumped garbage on 


other way 


their property, thus depreciating the 
values they created. 

Well, there’s somewhat less gar- 
bage being dumped these days 
partly because industrial manage- 


ontinued on page 174 
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All good seling 
IS specialized - 

_..and nothing 

specializes like 


ne DUSINeSS press 


FOR EXAMPLE... 
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“Vat 


Dye facts help us sell!” 


say 95.4% of retailers’ 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 

uses businesspapers to 
gain industry-wide support 


for a superior process 


uses businesspapers to 
sell the trade on the 
competitive advantages 


of a new model 





QUAKER OATS 

uses Dusinesspapers to 
supplement its sales force 
and pre-sell dealer 


elaelaaielerelars 





B. F. GOODRICH 
uses bDusinesspapers to 
show new product uses, 


open doors for salesmen 














OBJECTIVES: To reverse an alarming tendency to downgrading of 
dyeing in the textile industry—the substitution of cheaper but less 
satisfactory dyes for fast vat dyes. 


SCHEDULE: B&W pages in five merchandising papers. 


RESULTS: “Instead of loss in vat dye sales there was a gain in 1956 
of over 20%. Other vat dye manufacturers adopted the same general 
theme in their advertising and a group of manufacturers was organ- 
ized to carry on similar efforts in the future. Over 162,000 information 
booklets distributed as a result of individual requests.” 


AGENCY: Ben Sackheim, Inc. 


OBJECTIVES: To sell Lewyt distributors, dealers and their salesmen 
on the strong competitive advantages of the new model ...show 
that these features made the Lewyt the easiest cleaner to sell .. . and 
to point up Lewyt’s continued leadership in the vacuum cleaner field. 


SCHEDULE: B&W spreads in seven merchandising papers. 


RESULTS: “The model 88 was over-sold from the beginning, forcing 
the factory to put on an extra shift to meet the demand. Lewyt 
sales skyrocketed 61% in the fall of 1955—a record that exceeded 
by far the unusually high industry average of 25. 28%.” 


AGENCY: Hicks & Greist, Inc. 


OBJECTIVES: To inform the grocery trade in advance of each 
Quaker promotion ...to get both the product and the display ma- 
terial ordered ...and to suggest ideas to help dealers get the most 
profit from every promotion. 


SCHEDULE: B&W pages in thirteen merchandising papers. 


RESULTS: “Grocery trade studies show that as high as 70% of the 
grocers contacted have tied in with the advertised promotions. Fifty 
per cent say that this advertising was instrumental in their selection 
of Quaker products for store display and promotion.” 


AGENCY: John W. Shaw Advertising, Inc. 


OBJECTIVES: To build acceptance and preference for B. F. Goodrich 
belts and hose for materials handling by featuring the company’s 
ability, capacity and versatility. To support the efforts of salesmen 
and distributors by proving product superiority and broadening the 
market by suggesting new uses for belting and hose. 


SCHEDULE: B&W pages in five business publications. 


RESULTS: “Sales of belting and hose increased approximately 13%. 
A mail survey to industrial buyers showed that preference for B. F. 
Goodrich was 36% higher among the buyers who were readers of 
one or more of the magazines in which the campaign appears. An 
additional study showed that each dollar of advertising brought in 
$11.52 in extra sales. Salesmen and distributors report that the 
campaign opens doors for them everywhere.” 


AGENCY: The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 








phi ni wre AS 


REMOTE WEIGHT SETTING SYSTEMS 








Richardson . . cluttered 


ments are smarter, partly because 
some smarter people are getting in- 
to industrial advertising, and part- 
ly because smart publishers are go- 
ing to the trouble of investing in 
ad readership studies as a service 
to their advertisers. 

Now, the Copy Chasers don’t in- 
tend to get into a discussion of how 
a space rep should handle ad rating 
reports; rather, let’s take a look at 
some recent business paper adver- 
tising to see what kinds of ads at- 
tract and hold the readers’ interest 
and what kinds of ads they ignore, 


MATERIALS-HANDLING NEWS 


Bassick casters handle wp to 5 tons each) "crs ‘er! een 


Cy 


Bassick . . hits the top 
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EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


so that when, as and if you have the 
opportunity or are invited to help 
an advertiser get better perform- 
ance, you can talk with some au- 
thority. 

And for the benefit of those 
among you who right now are 
thinking: That’s not my job; I’m 
not. supposed to interfere—let us 
say that the tide is turning fast; it’s 
fast becoming your business to 
know what good advertising is and 
why. 

Now, there are several parts of 
an ad which contribute to its total 


o 


THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


effect—the layout, the illustration, 
the headline, the copy, and the 
theme. Let’s take them up one by 
one. 


Layouts needn't shock .. The 
purpose of a layout is simply this: 
to arrange the various elements so 
that the total message can be easily 
communicated. It is not the purpose 
of a layout to attract attention. 
Too many industrial advertisers 
use the layout to attract attention; 
that’s a mistake, because the chief 
difference between industrial ad- 


Railway Express. . 






















_ A SLIDE LOCKS tT 


Patent Scaffolding . . no text 


vertising and consumer goods ad- 
vertising is that the business man 
reader, using the business publica- 
tion as marketplace, is eager to 
read ads in order to obtain informa- 
tion he can use in his business. You 
don’t have to trick him or shock 
him or entertain him in order to 
make him a reader—all you have to 
do is show him that your ad’s mes- 
sage is relevant to his job. Then, 
once you’ve attracted the attention 
of the people who should be the 
most interested, you give them the 
information you believe they should 
have, in a form most convenient 
for them to absorb. 

If we had to pick the biggest 
fault in business paper advertising, 
we would pick the unnecessary ef- 
fort on the part of the art director 
to attempt to attract attention by 
means of a disorderly layout. 

The Richardson ad is one of a 
number which have scored very low 
in observation according to reader- 
ship rating surveys. 

There is no excuse for such ads. 
The art director is interfering with 
the message, making it difficult for 
the reader to determine if the mes- 
sage is of interest to him in his 
business ... and then making it 
difficult for him to read the mes- 
sage if it should interest him. 

Note how cluttered such ads are 
—reverse plates, tint blocks, boxes, 
mortises, tilted elements, distracting 
decorations. 





A SPECIAL REPORT ON PROTECTIVE FINISHES 
FOR ALUMINUM 


Mest aluminum producers and fabrxators are well oware 
of the superiority of chemical fimshes over onodizing for 
the protection of oluminum from corrosion Neturally, 
then, there is a running bottle for acceptance among the 
leading producers of the protective chemical finrshes 


Allied . . no picture 





Art directors may like them be- 
cause they look like a lot of work, 
thus justifying their charges, but 
the readers shy away. 

The conventional format is the 
safest kind of layout—picture, 
headline, copy, signature. Note in 
the Emery ad, a high-scoring one, 
that the picture is big; the headline 
appears under the picture, and leads 
directly into the copy; the copy is 
arranged, if need be, in columns 
of narrow measure. 

The reader is familiar with this 
format — he welcomes it. 

Another generally successful for- 
mat is Life-style — picture-caption. 
The reader likes pictures — often 
they tell him more than words do. 
Also, the captions — each a small 
block of copy — demand a small 
investment of reading time. He 
knows, again from experience, that 
caption copy is likely to be related, 
in some specific way, to the pictures 
— unlike copy in the main text, 
which too often consists of nothing 
but a blurb of generalizations. 

We’ve found out that, by and 
large, caption copy, even though it 
is set in smaller type, gets higher 
reading than the main text. Which 
is probably why Patent Scaffolding 
— which consistently gets spectacu- 
lar readership scores — doesn’t 
bother with any main text at all. 

Two other successful formats are 
Ripley-style and the comic cartoon. 
A word of caution here, though — 


the Weavers fiend 


because it's always uniform 
and backed by Keever service 





Victor . . fewer readers 






the layout technique doesn’t auto- 
matically guarantee readership: the 
material has to be interesting. Car- 
toon ads, for example, have to be 
funny. 

Now and then an advertiser gets 
high scores for ads which are all 
— or mostly — copy. Allied Re- 
search ran an ad containing several 
hundred words, unrelieved by illus- 
tration, yet it was read through by 
12% of the readership survey cor- 
respondents, an_ extraordinarily 
high percentage for a single-page 
ad. Note the absence of a signature. 

The Allied ad got higher identifi- 
cation and more reading than Victor 
Mill Starch. 

Some all-copy ads appear in edi- 
torial format with a standard mast- 
head. These ads usually contain 
service-type copy — readers be- 
come familiar with them, are as- 
sured that the information is gen- 
erally of value, and — actually — 
don’t consider them as ads in the 
usual sense. 

The Bassick ad, appearing on 
page 336, got the highest reading 
score in the issue. 

Poster ads like Fafnir’s do pretty 
well, now and then, but it’s risky - 
the ads tend to be too “addy”. 

Opposed-picture layouts are often 
successful before-after, right- 
wrong, problem-solution, which 
twin has the Toni? As in Railway 
Express Agency’s ad. 


Continued on page 178 
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When your 
story must be 

descriptive— 
Photography 
does the job 
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Here are some of the ways Photography helps build sales 


Plans and Presentations—Slide films— 
Movies—Easel presentations—Portfolios. 


Advertisements— Illustrations for 
magazines—Newspapers—Direct Mail— 
Sales and service literature—Calendars 
—Car cards—Billboards. 


Market Research—Product application 
photos—Customers’ buying habits— 
Displays—Merchandising ideas 
Photocopying charts and reports. 


Packaging—Product pictures—Labels— 
“How to” explanations—Photo lettering 
—Photo composition. 


Merchandising—Displays—Background 
photos—Jumbo cutouts—lInstallation or 
application photos—Demonstrations. 


Television Production—Set backgrounds 
—Spot commercials—Animation, 


Trade Shows—Background murals— 
Motion pictures—Slide films—Descriptive 
booklets and pamphlets—Plant and product 
photos. 


Sales Training and Service—Salesmen’s 
portfolios and bulletins—Stills—Slides— 
Movies—Installation and service manuals 
—Customers’ instruction books. 


Printed Production—Illustrations 
Transparencies—Photoengraving 
—Photocopying. 


Public Relations—Stockholder notices— 
Employee papers—Institutional movies— 
House organs—News releases—Slide films. 


Administration—Office layout plans— 
Progress reports—Office copying— 
Microfilming of records for storing— 
Miniature prints of ads for schedule boards. 





Stores, Lounges and 
Coffee Shops fit in a 
Salesman’s case 


Design Inc. sells highly specialized services 


with photography—uses 3-D color 
slides to show how their work has paid off. 


Design Inc. of St. Louis, Mo.,; turns empty space into high-profit, 
low-maintenance areas for hotels, motels, and restaurants. The 
work they’ve done and the people they hope to sell, stretch across 
the country. And buyers like to be shown. 


So the answer is photography—especially three-dimension 
photographs in color. Every representative carries a collection of 
slides showing outstanding projects. In addition, anyone inter- 
ested can send for picture samples. It’s like taking a trip and 
seeing the places themselves. 

Doing.hard sales jobs is just one of the ways photography 
works for sales and merchandising. Some others.are listed at the 
left. Check them over. You'll find that all along the line, pho- 
tography can save you time, cut costs—and give you a fine- 


| looking, convincing job. 
Would you like our booklet 
‘Photography in Marketing” ? It’s 


free—just drop a line to Eastman EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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TEXTILE 
STARCHES 


THE 
HUBINGER 
COMPANY 


. not too successful 


Recently, there’s been a trend to 
what we call modular layouts, 
sometimes involving the use of 
heavy black borders and dividers. 
This style, used in the Hubinger ad, 
became popular a while back in 
consumer advertising — you might 
call it the Modrian or “Museum of 
Modern Art” school of layout. It’s 
questionable how long its popularity 
will last, and it has not proved suc- 
cessful in business papers. 


Illustration is stopper .. Now, 
it is important to remember that the 


TO MINIMIZE ROCK SLIDES 
4 


Bethlehem ,. . utilizes action 
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Greatest Advance Since Rubber-Base Paints 


MO-DRIP NO-SPLLL NO-SETTLE NO-STIR GEL 


illustration is the most important 
part of the ad in respect to stop- 
ping the reader. 

Readership studies have proved 
that the bigger the illustration, the 
greater its attention-getting power. 
Ads such as Remington Rand’s have 
gotten spectacular scores for ob- 
servation. 

But mere size doesn’t guarantee 
a high score. It is most desirable 
for the picture to have either a 
strong focal point (which is often 
the result of a violent perspective 
but may also be merely the result 


A helping hand in time of need 


a 


® Farmsanks-Morse 


Mathieson Netisated Abii: wonles water treatment problems 


. ‘“perspecti 


of composition)—or to have action 
—or to be particularly dramatic. 

General Mills’ ad has a strong 
focal point. 

Mathieson uses perspective. 

Bethlehem uses action—right in 
the layout. 

Fairbanks-Morse uses the dra- 
matic. 

But don’t be deceived by the at- 
traction of the unusual. Don’t try 
the absurd, and beware of symbols, 
such as U. S. Rubber used in its 
ad. 

Resist gags and don’t be cute, the 


Squeezing scrap 
metol proves the 
MUSCLE TOUGHNESS" OF U. S$. RAINBOW V-BSELTS 


A COMPLETE DeIVE SERVICE 
os vant PP ee 





way Lewin Mathes tried to be. Such 
ads fall flat. 


Headlines’ two aims .. Prac- 
tically speaking, there are only five 
basic types of headlines. But to be- 
come even more basic, there are 
only two purposes of a headline: 
(1) to select the audience and (2) 
to get the audience into the copy. 
Business paper advertisers com- 
mit bad errors of judgment in both 
respects. They fail to select the 
audience, and they try too hard to 
get the audience into the copy. 
>» Alcoa’s headline (below) does a 
good job of selecting its audience. 
It had a fairly low score for obser- 
vation, because it asked for a cer- 
tain segment of the circulation, but 
in relation to its observation score, 
its reading score was high—showing 
it attracted the right kind of reader 
and held on to him. It’s an exam- 
ple of one of the five basic types of 
headline. 
> The second basic type neither se- 
lects the audience nor invites the 
audience into the message. Ads like 
the one for American Zinc talk to 
themselves. 
> The third basic type is the brag- 
and-boast. Gallup-Robinson studies 
prove that brag ads don’t get read. 
They are just valentines on which 
the advertisers spend good money 
to send to themselves. 
> Nor does it pay to be too cute. 
Advertising is a business which 


‘Personally | 
always specify 
Lewin-Mathes 
Copper Tube” 


Lewin-Matnes .. 100 cute 


seems to attract people who would 
be clever, and some people in it 
think that cleverness is a rare and 
valuable talent—but the readers 
disagree. With a few exceptions, 
such as the B. F. Goodrich series, 
headlines which make use of puns 
or word twists, just don’t come off. 
> Finally—the fifth basic headline 
type—the reward. There are two 
kinds—the headline which offers a 
reward for reading the ad, and an- 
other headline that offers a reward 
for using the product. Either type 
is OK. 


Rules of good copy .. Now we 
come to copy, and now it’s harder 
for us to demonstrate. 

So let’s note a few of the good 
copy rules. 


1. Present the case for what you’re 
selling from the readers’ viewpoint, 
not the manufacturer’s—w hich 
means—use the market’s language, 
not the advertiser’s language. 


2. Avoid the so-called “un- 
buttoned comparative.” If the prod- 
uct claims to be bigger, or better, 
or stronger, or faster—don’t leave 
it at that. Tell the reader how much 
bigger, better, or stronger, or faster. 


3. When you make a claim, provide 
some proof or explanation to back 
it up. Listen to this copy: 


The Class ‘Y” 
thing a good compressor should have for 
heavy duty service: high over-all effi- 


compressor offers every 


Theeneblinng 
\nmenion Nitrate 
ied 


Nitrogen Solutions? § 





. . selective 


ciency, long life with minimum mainte 
nance; smooth, quiet operation, accessibili- 
ty and simplicity, compactness and ease 
of installation. 


Just a bunch of unsupported claims. 


4. Don’t worry about the copy be- 
ing long. There’s absolutely no evi- 
dence, in the whole library of ad- 
vertising research, that says long 
copy is less read because it’s long. 
When copy isn’t read, it’s because 
it’s irrelevant or because it’s dull. 
5. But make the first paragraph 
very short . . . and stimulating. 


6. Observe the usual rules of good 
writing. Use active voice, present 
tense, singular rather than plural, 
the fewer the adjectives the better. 

Now, a few words about typog- 
raphy: 

@ Text should run on white space. 
® Keep the type open. 

® Don’t set body copy in sans serif. 
It’s hard to read. 

@ Keep the column width narrow, 
the way newspapers do. 

e It helps to use the same type face 
as the publication uses. 

And if you’d like this whole busi- 
ness summed up—it’s a good ad 
when somebody besides the adver- 
tiser is interested enough by it to 
read it. 

You can’t say that of enough ad- 
vertising. 


American Zinc . . t 
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| AVIATION MARKET AIDS: 





Write for this free booklet 


eee IT EVALUATES MARKET COVERAGE OF AVIATION BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
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Your own experience in selling the avia- 
tion market shows that some job func- 
tions are more important in specifying 
and purchasing than others. This eight- 
page booklet helps you evaluate aviation 
business magazine coverage of the man- 
ufacturing, air transport and military 
aviation markets... by job function as 
well as total circulation. 


Easy-to-interpret graphs, based on 


Also available: 


audited circulation statements, spotlight 
each publication’s circulation among the 
important management, engineering and 
design, production, maintenance, oper- 
ations and purchasing functions. 
* * * 

If you are spending or planning to spend 
any amount of money for aviation space 
advertising, you should be familiar with 
these facts. Send for your free copy now. 


Technically Speaking. A 16-page folder analyzing the difference between business and 
technical management; the different information needs of both groups. (Free) 


Starch-Rated Aviation Advertisements. A 72-page report on advertisements in AVIATION 
AGE. Some 400 high-scoring advertisements are reproduced and classified into 17 prod- 
uct or service groups for comparison of layout and copy approach. Starch ratings and 
number of inquiries appear with each ad. Supplied at cost... $2.00 per copy. One copy is 
available free to each AVIATION AGE advertiser. 


Market Intelligence. Issued twice monthly, this newsletter on aviation marketing develop- 
ments is available free to sales and marketing executives in aviation. 


AVIATION AGE, a Conover-Mast publication 

205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 

0 Please send free copy of CIRCULATION 
Report: THE AVIATION MARKET 

(0 Please send free copy of TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING 

0 Please send STARCH-RATED AVIATION 
ADVERTISEMENTS. I enclose $2.00 

(0 Please add my name to Market Intelli- 
gence mailing list 








Name 





Company— 





Address 


a Zone___State__ 





LETTERS 


to the editor 





Readership articles to appear 
in new ‘Factory’ booklet 


= We plan to produce a printed 
booklet aimed at helping new stu- 
dents of reader traffic studies — 
such as Starch, Readex, etc.—to 
make the most out of the services 
in this area that Factory currently 
is offering. 

It occurred to us that we might 
well include in this booklet some 
significant editorial matter on the 
subject from the advertising press. 
Our four selections—all from IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING—follow: 

“We're Fumbling Ad Readership 
Findings” (Rosberg, March ’56), 
“How Do Color, Size Affect Ad 
readership?” (Rosberg, May ’56), 
“How to Attract Ad Readers” (Ros- 
berg, June ’56) and “How Starch, 
Readex Findings Differ in the Same 
Ads” (DeWolf, July ’55). 

May we have permission to off- 
set these articles as they appeared 
in IM? 

CHARLES E. WALSH 

Promotion and Research 

Manager, Factory Manage- 

ment & Maintenance, New 

York. 

[Permission granted.—Ed. | 


IM’s Market Data Book gains 
international reputation 


# I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking your organiza- 
tion for the wonderful cooperation 
it has given to the Trade Mission 
phase of the Office of International 
Trade Fairs program, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. An important 
part of each Trade Mission is a 
well-stocked commercial library, 
consisting of such reference data as 
needed by the Mission to help the 
foreign business men who seek to 
buy and sell in the United States. 

In many instances, this library, 
supplied gratis by the publishing 
industry of the United States, is 
presented to a foreign service post, 


or to the foreign government, or 
one of its trade associations after 
it has served its purpose to the 
Trade Mission. 

One of the most valuable refer- 
ence works available in our com- 
mercial library is your informative 
and comprehensive annual Market 
Data & Directory Number. It might 
interest you to know that our Trade 
Missions have made more than 78,- 
000 business contacts in the less 
than two years that Uncle Sam has 
been participating in international 
trade fairs. 

The returning members of our 
Missions continually indicate the 
many and varied uses made of this 
publication in enabling business 
men to identify markets for their 
products and to locate the special- 
ized business publications which 
provide access to these markets. 

On your next trip to Washington, 
or anytime when you are abroad 
and one of our Missions is at a 
trade fair, we invite you to come in 
and see for yourself what a won- 
derful service you are rendering by 
making this directory available to 
our government. 

E. PAUL HAWK 
Director, Trade Missions Pro- 
gram, U.S. Department of 

Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


Story on Yale demonstration 
gets extra mileage 


= I want to thank you for the ex- 
cellent editorial treatment accorded 
our steel equipment demonstration 
on page 64 of your June issue. 

I wonder if it would be possible 
for me to obtain three extra copies 
of this issue for distribution here 
at the plant. I will be very happy 
to pay any charges necessary for 
procuring these copies. 

J. HENRY BROWN 

Publicity Manager, Materials 

& Handling Division, Yale & 

Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page 182 
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In 1955 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
led the field 
with 17.3% 
advertising gain! 


| | 
1,59 ghin to 3530 pages | 
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No change at 2583 pages 
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fs 
14;7% loss to 1082 pages 


CEP continues to deliver 
more Engineers per dollar 
than any other publication 
in the field! 


Chemical 
Engineering 
® Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 


OLED 
Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 
effectively 


BACON’S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 

itor material desired. Spiral 

bound fabricoid, 6%” x 9/2” — 

256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
types. Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 
results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 
studies. 5%” x 8%”— 128 pages. 
$2.00—Sent on approval. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 





“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is a valuable re- 


source in our business,” 


says GEORGE ERLAND, partner, Pacific 
Builders Supply Company, Portland, Oregon. 


“It is the principal source from which we 
obtain current reports on contracts award- 
ed, business liens and foreclosures and 
other important credit information. 

“That is why we read the Daily Journal of 
Commerce every day. We'd lose time and 
money without its help.” 

a 
People who read the Portland Daily Journal 
of Commerce every day include: 
® General Contractors ® Manvfacturers 
®@ Sub-contractors @ Attorneys 
® Building Material ® Logging Lumber 
Dealers Firms 


® Architects, Engineers Financial Firms 


Daily Jexseal-c&Commerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 181 


How much is enough? 
# I am looking for information on 


the minimum frequency of indus- 


trial advertisements for—let us call 
it—maximum results. I wondered 
if you have any material that might 
be helpful. 

I have long been under the im- 
pression that the minimum fre- 
quency in a monthly publication 
for effective results would be 6- 
time insertions. This was challenged 
recently by an advertising agency, 
and I feel that I’d better re-check 
my information and get any data 
that might be available. I will be 
interested in hearing what you have 
to say. 

GRANVILLE M. FILLMORE 

Vice President, Modern Ma- 

chine Shop, Cincinnati, O. 


[Can anyone help Mr. Fillmore find 


such information? ] 


Reprints issued for ‘Portrait 
of Industrial Ad Manager’ 


= I am quite interested in obtain- 
ing reprints of two articles which 
appeared in your magazine recent- 
ly: Parts 1 and 2 of “A Portrait of 
the Industrial Advertising Man- 
ager,’ appearing in the May and 
June issues. Thank you for your 
cooperation. 
R. J. MCGURK 
Power, New York. 
[Parts 1 and 2 


into a single reprint, 


are being combined 
which will be 
available within several days. Sin- 
gle copies will be priced at 50c each, 
with quantity discounts applying to 
orders of ten or more.—Ed] 


He wants two copies 
of Jayne Mansfield 


= Please send us two copies of the 
picture of Jayne Mansfield, 
fered on Page 61 of your July issue. 
EUGENE J. PORTER 
Advertising Manager, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


[Request referred to National Eu- 
tectic Weldor’s Club, which so gen- 
erously offered pictures of Miss 
Mansfield, the club’s “Miss Weldor 
of 1956.”—Ed.] * 


as of- 


our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the job that fits . . . 


ayaa ways 


A. competent advance job 
saves executive and appli 
eant interviewing time 
prevents costly mistakes 

- on both sides. 


Marjorie it 


Personnel Consultants in Advertising-Sa.es 
Promotion-Marketing-Public Relations 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York +» MU 2-7136 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





different 


because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field.. 
send for market 
story, sample copy 


22 E. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sickues Kolo- Keep SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 











at Your 
Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1957 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. in your 
1957 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 

DIRECTORY NUMBER 























Index to Advertisers 





“Aero Digest 96 
“Aeronautical Engineering Review 143 
Air Conditioning Heating and Venti- 

lating 17 
“American Artisan 167 
American Builder 110, 111 
“American “eramic Society 161 
“American City, The 31 
“American Engineer 158 
“American Institute of Chemical 

Engineers 
“American Institute of Electrical 

Engineers . 12-13 
“American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers 12-13 
“American Metal Market 102 
“American Society for Metals, The _ 34-35 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 

The 12-13, Facing Page 145 
“American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers 12-13, 36 
American Society of Refrigerating 

Engineers, The 151 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 

The 69 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 99 
“Appliance Manufacturer 139 
“Applied Hydraulics 4,5 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and Di- 

rectory 36 
Associated Business Publications, 

The _.. 172-173 
“Associated Construction Publications 82 
Automatic Control 5 
“Aviation Age ; 180 


12-13, 181 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 182 
Black Diamond , 182 
*Bramson Publishing Co. 

Insert Between 112-113 
“Building Supply News 2nd Cover 


Capex Company, Inc. 160 
“Ceramic Bulletin 161 
Chase Publications, Dana 159 
“Chemical Engineering Catalog 113 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 12-13, 181 
Chemical Processing 169 
“Chilton Publications Insert Between 32-33 
“Civil Engineering 12-13, Facing Page 145 
Clark-Smith Publishing Co. 136 
“Coal Mining 97 
“Commercial Refrigeration & Air Con- 

ditioning 4, 5 
*“Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

32, 72, 180, 4th Cover 

“Construction 
“Construction Bulletin 
“Construction Digest 

Construction Equipment 
“Construction News Monthly 
*Constructioneer 

Control Engineering Insert Between 96-97 
“Copp & Associates, Wm. C. 151, 163 


“Daily Journal of Commerce 182 
“Dairy Industries Catalog 147 
“Design Engineering 163 
Display Sales . 144 
*Dixie Contractor, The 82 
“Dodge Corp., F. W. 76-77 
“Domestic Engineering 90 
“Domestic Engineering Catalog 

Directory 120-121 
Eastman Kodak Co. 176-177 
“Electric Light & Power 92-93 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenance 104-105 
“Electrical Engineering _. 12-13 


Electrical Manufacturing 10-11 
Engineering Society Publications 12-13 


“Factory Management & Maintenance 8-9 
Finish 159 
“Flow Magazine 4,5 
*Food Engineering 94 
Food Processing 169 
Foundry Insert Between 128-129 


Gage Publishing Co. 10-11 
Gardner Displays 26 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 79 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 20 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 70-71 


*“Harwald Company, Inc., The 151 
Hartwig Displays 164 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 92-93, 182 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 27 


“Ice Cream Review, The 147 
“Independent Petroleum Monthly, The 154 
Industrial Advertising Research 

Institute 123 
“Industrial Distribution 3rd Cover 
“Industrial Equipment News 87 
“Industrial Heating 142 
“Industrial Marketing 156-157, 166-167 
“Industrial Packaging 182 
“Industrial Press, The 17, 28-29 
“Industrial Publications, Inc. 2nd Cover, 86 
“Industrial Publishing Group, The 4,5 
“Industry & Welding 4, 5 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The 170 
“Institute of The Aeronautical Sciences 143 
‘Instruments & Automation 33 
*Instruments Publishing Company 33 
‘Iron Age Insert Between 32-33 
“Iron & Steel Engineer 98 


“Johnson, Inc., Franklin H. 127 
Journal of Metals 12-13 
“Journal of Petroleum Technology 165 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 27, 107 


*Law and Order 163 
*Lumberman, The 16 


“Machine Design Insert Between 16-17 
“Machinery 28-29 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. 152, 161, 163 
*“MacRae’s Blue Book - 150 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Insert Between 152-153 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 

Reed, Inc. 

Masonry Building 
“Material Handling Illustrated 
“Materials & Methods 
“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. - 

24-25, 80-81, 94, Insert Between 96- 97, 

100-101, 104-105, 115, 124-125, 3rd Cover 
Mechanical Catalog 12-13 
“Mechanical Engineering 12-13, 36 
*Metal Progress 34-35 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 82 
“Mid-West Contractor 82 
*Milk Dealer, The 147 
*Milk Products Journal, The 147 
“Mill & Factory 4th Cover 
“Miller Freeman Publications 16, 89 
Mining Engineering _. 12-13 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor 82 
“Modern Industrial Press, The 149 
“Modern Machine Shop 79 
“Modern Office Procedures 4,5 
“Modern Power and Engineering 161 
“Modern Railroads 128 
“Modern Sanitation 155 


“National Provisioner, The 137 
*New England Construction 82 


New Equipment Digest _ Facing Page 129 
North American Van Lines 114 


Oakton Engineering Corporation 138 
“Occupational Hazards 4, 5 
“Offshore Drilling 161 
Oil and Gas Equipment 149 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 6-7 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 147 


“Paper Trade Journal 22 
Peace Publications, H. L. 161 
*Penton Publications 14-15, Insert Be- 
tween 16-17, 128-129, Facing Page 129 
“Petroleum Engineer, The 131 
*Petroleum Processing 124-125 
Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 149 
“Petroleum Refiner 70-71 
Petroleum Week 24-25 
“Pipe Line Industry 70-71 
*Pit and Quarry 18-19 
Plastic Binding Corporation 109 
“Plumbing & Heating Business 162 
“Powell Publications 155 
“Power 100-101 
“Power Engineering 116-117 
*Precision Metal Molding 4, & 
“Proceedings of the I.R.E. 170 
“Product Design & Development 127 
*Product Engineering 80-81 
“Production Insert Between 112-113 
Progressive Architecture 
Insert Between 144-145 
*Pulp and Paper 89 
Purchasing 32 
Putman Publishing Co. 169 


Railway Age 21 
Refrigerating Engineering 151 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. — 113, 140-141, 
Insert Between 144-145, 153 
Reply-O-Letter 103 
Rock Products 152 
“Rocky Mountain Construction 82 
“Rubber Age 148 
“Rubber Red Book 148 


“Saturday Evening Post, The 
Facing Page 113 

“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 182 
*Signal 151 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 21, 110, 

111, Insert Between 152-153 
“Smith, Inc., Harry W. 146 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 

Southern Hospitals 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 

Steel 
“Steel Processing 
“Steel Publications, Inc. 

Sweet's Catalog Service 


“Technical Publishing Co. 116-117 
Tel-A-Story, Inc. 168 
Telefilm Incorporated 142 
*Texas Contractor 82, 168 
*Textile Industries 2 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 87 
*Thomas Register 1 
Time 30 
Tool Engineer, The 69 


United Van Lines Inc. 91 
“Vance Publishing Corp. 165 


“Wall Street Journal 

“Watson Publications, Inc. _ 128, 
“Welding Illustrated 

“Western Builder 

Witty, Marjorie 

“Wood and Wood Products 
“World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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- EDITORIALLY 
.SPEAKI NG 


Advertisers Have the Last Word 


A number of leading industrial advertising managers 
have recently criticized the low ethical standards of a 
small segment of the business press, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the willingness of publications of this type to 
trade editorial space for advertising, or even to put a 
price tag on the editorial itself. 

C. E. St. Thomas, advertising manager of the Car- 
boloy department of General Electric, has made a num- 
ber of addresses stressing the problems presented to 
advertisers by this type of publication. He has asked 
publishers to undertake the task of eliminating un- 
worthy media from the industrial field. 

While industrial publishers in general try to promote 
recognition of editorial service and circulation integrity, 
and through their associations suggest the standards of 
practice which business publications are expected to 
adhere to, it seems to me that the responsibility for 
weeding out media of the kind which Mr. St. Thomas 
describes as “just plain junk” is primarily that of the 
advertiser and his agency. 

Publications which survive do so because they have 
won the acceptance of a sufficient number of advertis- 
ers to support their efforts. Those which fail to get this 
kind of approval fall by the wayside. It’s that simple. 

The greater attention which is being paid to editorial 
quality provides one direction signal for users of in- 
dustrial publication space. Since editorial service is the 
basis of reader interest, and reader interest is the only 
thing which gives a publication advertising value, in- 
dustrial advertisers are warranted in determining first 
of all whether a medium under consideration for ad- 
vertising space has a real reason for existence. It should 
not be too difficult to decide whether it is doing a 
serious and worth while job of providing information 
of interest to its chosen field. 

On the other hand, the type of solicitations reported 
by advertisers and agencies, in which there is an effort 
to sell advertising as a quid pro quo for editorial men- 
tion, immediately identifies the medium for what it is, 
and therefore gives the buyer of advertising all the in- 
formation he needs to have regarding its editorial and 
ethical standards. 

Then comes the question of circulation audits. The 
number of good business papers which do not submit 
their circulation records to outside, independent and 
impartial audits is surprisingly large. In most cases lack 
of an audited circulation statement creates a hurdle 
which it might be assumed would be difficult for pub- 
lications to surmount. Yet the fact that two-thirds of all 
the business and industrial publications in the United 
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ist don't water 


States do not provide audits, covering either paid, con- 
trolled or a combination of both types of circulation, is 
a clear indication that most advertisers and agencies 
are not seriously interested in verified circulation. 

There has been a slow growth in the number of 
audited publications in the business field, and most of 
those which have succeeded have done so with the aid 
of authenticated circulation statements. But the fact 
that so many advertisers and agencies buy space with- 
out this evidence of market coverage indicates that in 
practice publishers have not found it necessary to sub- 
mit to audits in order to survive and prosper. 

The great growth of industrial and business paper 
advertising and the need for using advertising dollars 
most effectively in order to enable the advertiser to 
reach his sales and marketing goals suggest that buyers 
of industrial publication space can afford to be highly 
selective in their choice of media. 

If they insist on adequate proof of editorial service, 
along with demonstrated circulation coverage, reade1 
interest and reader response, they can speedily solve 
the problem represented by media characterized as 
“junk.” It’s really up to the buyers of advertising to 
determine the kind of media they want, because pub- 
lishers are good enough business men to provide the 
sort of service which their customers and prospects in- 
dicate is necessary to command their interest and their 
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How to Improve 
the Effectiveness of 
Your Advertising 


@ If you sell through industrial distributors, here’s a positive method for get- 








ting maximum benefit from your advertising. Here’s how you can increase the 


sales effectiveness of your advertising to industrial buyers by getting your dis- 


SOME MANUFACTURERS who sell through industrial 
distributors are doing only a partial advertising job. 


They underestimate the power of personal salesman- 
ship in scheduling a balanced industrial advertising 
program. They are missing the boat at the point of 
sale and thus diluting the effectiveness of their en- 


tire advertising campaign. 
Are you one of these? 


Granted, your advertising to industrial buyers is ef: 


fective in constantly reminding customers and pros- 


pects of your product’s benefits. 
But does it stop there? 


If so, it’s like the runner who wears himself out 
setting a fast pace for the first lap, only to lose the 
race: the sale. It doesn’t reach the man who sells 


the goods, the industrial distributor salesman. 


You can prevent this from happening to your com- 
pany by being sure your distributor salesmen are 


“sold” on selling your line. 


Industrial 
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tributor salesmen to devote more time and effort to selling your line. 


Consider how important the distributor salesman 
can be to you in increasing the sales effectiveness 
of your advertising. He can confirm and elaborat« 
on the benefits of your products. He can make your 
advertising more meaningful by demonstrating the 
particular job your product can do for the buyer. 
And, most important, he can add his personal rec- 
ommendation to your sales story. This alone can 


often clinch a sale. 








A consistent and creative advertising campaign in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will “sell” your dis- 
tributor salesmen on selling your line. It will inform 
your distributor salesmen about your company and 
its products, remind them of the sales featur2s of your 
products and encourage them to recommend and sell 


your products at every conceivable opportunity. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches the largest 
audience of industrial distributor salesmen ever as- 
sembled. To be sure you are getting maximum benefit 
from your advertising, be sure your company is ad- 


vertising in every issue. 


















MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION — 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN WORKS CLOSELY WITH PLANT SPECIFYING 
JNFLUENCE IN BLUEPRINT CONFERENCE. 





You know Mill & Factory readers 
specify and buy... because... 


Industrial salesmen tell us who 
they are and where they are! And 
nobody knows buying influence bet- 
ter than the industrial salesman. 

Titles mean nothing to him, be- 
cause in virtually every plant men 
with different titles specify and buy. 
In today’s complex industrial market, 
only the salesman, through his per- 
sonal contacts, knows exactly who 
these men are. 

That’s why MILL & Factory has 
rejected traditional circulation meth- 


ods based on titles in favor of the 
salesman-built, Franchise-Paid circu- 
lation method. Here’s how it works: 
1,645 industrial sales engineers — 
who make over 2,000,000* sales calls 
per year on the important plants in 
every trading area of the U. S.—select 
the personally identified buying in- 
fluences who read MILL & FACTorRY. 

This makes MILL & Factory the 
only industrial publication specifi- 
cally designed to do industrial adver- 
tising’s first and most important job 


—to back up your salesmen by reach- 
ing the same men they must see to 
sell your products! 


*Based on the conservative estimate 
of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 





